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As for reviewers, I think ikey ought to be grateful to 
me, for I can assure them that anything they may say 
about this book, good, bad, or indifferent, will just do ; 
as it probably will, fortunately for them, for moat of the 
three-volume novels of the year ; but if they would 
kindly pronounce it " fast " or " improper," they will at 
once make its fortune and greatly oblige me, for my sole 
object is to become popular with my fair readers, to 
bespeak whose interest I have named my chapters after 
their most favourite novels, and, leaving philosophy and 
theology to take care of themselves, have tried as hard 
as I could, tliia time, to write a book they will be able 
thoroughly to " understand and enjoy," 
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CHAPTER L 

THE SUNRISE. 

The sun is rising. A broad heavy array of clouds sweeps 
across the western sky, clouds which the fresh morning 
breeze causes to assume fantastic shapes of cliffs, castles, 
giants, towers and mountains, but, like our lives, there is 
more of gray and brown than of bright and gorgeous 
colour in that morning sky. 

Yonder, from the east, comes the mighty king of day, 
preceded by a few dim rays of orange, which are reflected 
on the clouds, but only for an instant. The broad 
expanse of the dark sea also reflects their golden tinges — 
for we are at sea — and below those opaque clouds the 
solemn majestic waves of the Atlantic Ocean rise and 
fall, impelled by the wind, but the dark waves soon hide 
the few streaks of gold reflected by the rising sun, and, as 
the sky, which even now that the sun has risen still 
remains cloudy and threatening, give small promise of a 
fine day. 
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small tonnngo, and that within its creaking planks live 
many human beings. 

At this momoiit, however, only four are to be seen — 
the anxioua captain, who, in his aou'-wester and rough 
pea jacket, lias passed all the niglit on the bridge, and 
two sailora, who unite their strength to govern the helm 
against the oiijiosing strength of the heavy sea. 

The fourth person is leaning ovei' the prow of the 
veasel, and seems anxioubly watching the rising sim with 
an earnestness of gaze as if endeavoui'ing to look into 
the future, which at that moment was as dai-k and 
impenetralile to hjm as the heavy clouds of that 
morning sky. 

His position and hia drees reveal to us at once that 
he is not a sailor. Who can he be V— what can he be 
doing at this early hour on the deck of the Pathfinder t 
— for such is the name of this vessel, as we are informed 
by the gold letters on the stem. She is a small trader 
between London and Bilbao, 

Let us ajiproach this stranger, and, with the ubiquitous 
power possessed by authors and then- faithful readers, 
examine hiiu closely, while he still remains anxiously 
watching the rising sun, intent and immovable as the 
figure head of the vessel. 

He is a tall, well-proportioned man, of a slight figure ; 
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he is young, although his dark thoughtful face, the lower 
part of which is completely concealed by a thick mous- 
tache and short beard, seems grave almost to severity, 
and betrays that sad expression so rarely seen in youth, 
an expression which however suits his dark complexion, 
firmly-cut profile, and somewhat siuiken cheeks, to per- 
fection, while it only adds deeper interest to his fine 
Spanish eyes, which alone would suffice to light up any 
countenance however gloomy. 

But while we have been describing him he has 
quitted his position, and now we see him walking, with 
a step which betrays him to be a landsman, towards the 
cabin door, which rises from the flat deck of the vessel 
at no great distance from the bulwarks. 

He has soon reachecf it, but before bowing his proud 
head to descend the steep steps that lead into the saloon 
below, he pauses for one moment and looks back, as if in 
the vain hope of obtaining one look at the newly-arisen 
sun, which now seems to have disappeared altogether 
behind the clouds. As he does this, however, an electric 
thrill seems to run through his well-built and highly 
sensitive frame, and he is conscious that another being is 
watching him, although his eyes have scarcely yet caught 
sight of her outline. 

For the short space of half a minute he seems to be 
undecided whether he should descend the steps, as he 
had at first intended, or approach this invisible person 
whose presence he seems to feel rather than see ; but this 
moment is sufficient for the stranger to reveal herself 
through the mist ; and, indeed, it would seem as if the 
very fog must give way before the lovely young girl who 
now stood before him like a vision of a saint surrounded 
by clouds. 



were shaded by long dark ladie% aaad were of the 
pure deep violet whidh harmonises so well with dark 
hair. Yet I snppose I must at least make an attempt 
to describe her to my readers, or else they will think me 
such a poor writer that they will throw down the book 
in disgust, and before many hours are over it will have 
found its way back again to Mr, Mndie's ehdves. 

She was not tall, yet anything bat diori^ ; she was not 
thin, yet anything but stont ; her figure, in one word, 
was perfection. Her bust was fall and well-developed, 
her waist exceedingly small, her feet the smallest and 
yet the best-proportioiied that ever trod a ship's deck, 
her hands small and beaotifiilly fosrmed. All thk is easy 
enough to say, but to descsribe the Anoe is really beyond 
my feeble pen, for there was that in it which was rather 
to be felt than seen — that indoKsribable Bomethmg which 
makes even an ugly woman at tinges beautiful, and 
which when it exists in a handsome young &ce is 
enough to turn the head lof the least impressionable 
man in the world. It is therefinre most tantalisiEig that 
this particular charm, which was the greatest eharacteiv 
istic of my beautiM heroine, must be passed over in 
silence, and that it is alone of her perfect features and 
lovely complexion that I am able to speak with any 
chance of being understood. 
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Her face was a perfect oval, and her features as 
deUcatelv chiselled as those of the ideal statue of the Greek 
Slave. Her dress (which as I am speaking of a young 
lady I am bound to describe) consisted, I am sorry to say, 
but of a shabby and evidently very much worn black 
alpaca skirt, a coarse Scotch shawl which in its younger 
days might have passed for a Cdchemire, and a black silk 
mantiUa, trimmed with a brownish black lace, of a 
cheap but showy pattern; but all this was worn with 
an elegance and grace which were altogether independent 
of dresa 

The two figures remain for some seconds without 
speaking, and presently two exclamations float to our 
ears, and their echo is soon mingled in that of the 
approaching storm: ''Dona Consuelo Fernandez!" — "Don 
Alfredo Villaft-anca ! " These (as my readers will easily 
guess) came from the respective personages I have taken 
the liberty to introduce to them, and for whom I 
henceforward claim all their sympathy, and were uttered 
in a tone of the greatest surprise. 

"You on deck at this early hour, Senorita ! " exclaims 
the yoimg man in the sweet language of Cervantes. 
" Are you not afraid of taking cold — ^and with the gale 
that is blowing too ? " 

"Oh no," she answers in the same language, of 
which the simplest word becomes a sweet melody in 
her mouth. " Oh no, I am not afraid of the weather, 
and although this is the first time I have been to sea, I 
have, thanks to the Blessed Virgin of Consolation, my 
beloved patroness, proved such a good sailor that the 
gale, or even the storm, has no terrors for me. I came up 
to see the sunrise, which I have often been told is a great 
sight at sea, and for this I left that horrid hole they are 



i mui (luiiiiy Will yuu. i ixnB.it iiy never v^uw ut 
flee the sunrise as you did, for I am not half romantic 
enough for tlm-t ; beaideB the sight would have nothing 
new for me, ami I was sure, from last night's gray sunset, 
that there ■w(ju!<l Vm no sunrise this morning, at least 
none worth looking at, but somehow or other I could 
not sleep tliia luoniing. I came on deck to watch the 
infuriated waves, a night grand in the extreme, and 
which fills my mind wi^ all-absorbiiig thoughts." 

Oonsuelo now approaches him, and, with a sweet 
smile playing upon her rosy lips, murmurs, "Is that so?" 

Another pnuse follows this but half-jironounced 
sentence, and it is again the young lady who at last 
breakfl it. 

"I should no like to know," she said, "what thoughts 
the waves havt; suggested to your mind ?" 

" Would you really care to know ? " he asks, as if 
awakening ii-om a dream, while hia large dark eyes 
brighten up. 

She answers only with a smile, but this seems 
enough for Alfredo, who, without saying another woixl, 
offers the pn.'tty girl his arm, and soon they ai'e again 
lost in the uiist that conceals half the deck, but this 
time the graceful figure of the young girl and the manly 
form of her companion disappear together in the direc- 
tion of the vessel's prow, whilst the wind continues 
whistling in the ri^ng, and the spray dashes violently 
once more ovei- the deck of the Pathfinder. 
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CHAPTER 11. 

CONSUELO. 
(Not hy Oeorge Sand,) 

But we are not going to part with our handsome hero 
and pretty heroine so easily as that, and, Kke them, we 
shall brave the storm and the wind and foUow them, 
especially as the ship's motion, however violent, can have 
no possible effect upon our well-being. 

In silence they proceeded towards the vessel's head, 
where she sat down on the top of some ropes which the 
sailors had left there to take care of themselves, and 
Alfredo, leaning against the forecastle rails, said, in a 
musing tone, ''I know not why, but a ship like this, 
tossing on the wide, wide sea, against a headwind that 
seems to baffle her more at every plunge she makes, 
reminds me strangely of my own existence. I love to 
watch the dark waves as they race by with their leaping 
crests of foam, the dipping bowsprit, the slippery deck, 
the soaking canvas, the dripping spars, the men working 
with all their might to hold their own against the op- 
posing elements ; and, in one word, to compare our great 
expenditure of energy with the small results obtained. 
I compare all this to my own life, and however dark 
and wild they may be, they are neither so wild as the 
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waves." 

'' But is that a reason why we should give way and 
allow ourselves to be wrecked upon S(mie inhospitable 
rocks, because the ocean of our existence is not quite as 
smooth, and the sky over our heads is not quite as bright, 
as we might have hoped ? Ah, Miss Fernandez, I fear 
you are one of those who would have rest without labour 
and food without hunger; but do you not see that 
without the previous labour you could not api^redate the 
subsequent rest, and that without hui^;er you could not 
enjoy your meals ? " 

'' Perhaps you are right, Mr. YlUafiranca; though your 
sentiments are certainly new to me — so different, oh 
so difierent, from those I mi accustomed to hear eveiy 
day! You would have me believe that Providence is 
just in all its way; but, then, why shoujld some be rich 
and happy, and others poor and tnisei|kble ? Why should 
there be so much want and hunger and poverty in the 
world ? Ah, it is all very well to talk philosophy and 
sentiment. Poverty and want sound very well in poem% 
and, I dare say, look very picturesque in paintings, but, in 
reaUty, there is but Utile romance in dry bread and rags^ 
and it strikes me that the praises of poverty are almost 
always sung by minstreb who diant them on golden 
harps — the poor poets who know what it really is to 
suffer may sing of poverty, but never in its praise." 

'' Your argument seems very gqod« Of course it is easy 
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to make a virtue of admiring rags when one is dressed in 
comfortable warm clothes, but yet I do believe there is a 
certain poetry in poverty, a certain charm and satisfaction 
in the thought that all we possess, little though it may be, 
has been earned by the work of our own hands. Besides, 
Miss Fernandez, you appear to think that all rich people 
must be happy and that the poor must necessarily be 
miserable — ^now do you really believe in your heart such 
to be the case ? " 

"I do not know; I have always been poor myself, 
so can hardly judge, and all the rich people I know seem 
to be very happy ! Yet I suppose it is wrong to complain, 
for I must confess that I am very happy myself at times 
— ^that is to say, when my father is in good humour and 
my brother comes home in good spirits ; then, indeed, I 
feel light-hearted and satisfied, and begin to think that 
perhaps my fate is not such a hard one as I had imagined 
in my long hours of despondency; but then I cannot open 
my window and look upon the world outside without 
seeing beautiful carriages pass by, drawn by splendid 
horses, in which lovely women recline amidst costly 
furs, wrapped in satins and velvets, with earrings only 
one of which would purchase us provisions for a whole 
year — ^and they seem so happy ! — and then the vision of 
my happiness vanishes, and I feel once more so 
miserable!" I know it is fooKsh to speak Uke this; I 
know that I am teaching you to despise me when I 
would give the little I possess to gain your esteem, but 
somehow or other I cannot help it. I must open my 
heart to you or not speak at all — I cannot feign before 
you, Alfredo ; only I wish you would speak as openly to 
me, for I am sure in your heart you, too, must admit 
how unsatisfactory life is at best. Let me ask you if 
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in his hands. At last he raised it, and his eye-s met those 
of the beaiitiful girl which now for some time had been 
anxiously iLsed upon him. A shudder ran through his 
frame as tie did so, and, in a tone which betrayed hia 
emotion, he answered — 

"Life ia at best most unsatisfactory, and you are 
right. How onu'a mind longs and struggles to penetrate 
the mysteries uf ita being. When we look around us 
how few dti we see who are perfectly happy — quite con- 
tented witli their lot — and indifferent to the vicissitudes 
of common wants I Every living thing except man 
seems to attain its full perfection. Man alone appears 
out of his element — dissatisfied, discontented, and faulty ; 
the more lie has the more he wants, notliing can fally 
satisfy him, and his existence does indeed seem without 
a definite aim." 

" Ah, you are right In what indeed can consist the 
great secret of happiness, which all seek to solve, one in 
one way, one in another, and so few succeed in discover- 
ing? It is uf this that I incessantly think and dream, and 
I atill remain loat, as ii' in a stoi-my sea of doubt, cast 
hither and thither by endless emotions, none of which I 
find sufficient to satisfy my desires and bring my troubled 
soul to its haven. Yet you, at least, Mr. Fernandez, have 
given me food for my thoughts, which I assure you until 
now have dwelt too much upon my own sorrows. Tliere 
are so many clouds in our skies that a ray of sympathy. 
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like a srinbeam, seems to brighten in a moment the 
whole landscape and add new life to it." 

*' Yet, they say, there is a silver lining to every cloud, 
you know," Alfredo said, with the thoughtful smile 
peculiar to him playing upon his lips, a smile which, 
faint as it was, lent sudden life and brightness to his 
dark, grave face. 

" Ah ! but that is always on the side farthest from us," 
answered the yoimg lady quietly ; " always on the other 
side that the sun shines — ^that is to say, ever beyond our 
reach, and it is only now and then that we are allowed 
to see its borders." 

" Happiness, though, believe me, beautiftd Consuelo, is 
often within our reach. We see it, in fact, because it is 
so near ; and we look over it and grasp at distant and 
more imposing objects only because they are wrapped in 
the false charms with which distance invests them. Yet 
it seems to me that only one thing is wanting to enable 
us to take the voyage of life in a spirit of cheerfulness, 
and without the danger of a fatal shipwreck upon its 
many rocks, and even without the fear of its merciless 



waves." 



Consuelo lent a greedy ear to all this, her pretty face 
sparkling with the intelligence which lighted up her 
features, and it was easy to see how deep an interest 
she took in matters to which one would think her age 
and her education would have made her indiflFerent. 

"And that is ?" she murmured, in a low voice 

which was almost lost in the roar of the storm. 

"A helpmate! — a sympathetic companion, on whom 
we can trust for advice, and rely for aid. Such a being 
as I have until now in vain sought, and yet without 
whom the happiest life can be but incomplete." 



u HuiitHi, LHKiiig liur xmuu lU ■»", " will 

you permit me to address you thus 1" He did not wait 
for an answer, but in a low and passionate voice, which 
reached her very eoul, thus proceeded — 

" Consuelo, your very name indicates your mission 
upon earth. You are an angel sent by God to bring con- 
solation to Hia unhappy children. Conauelo — will you 
be my guardian angel — the angel that will console me, 
and make me the happiest of beings ? " 

Her strong emotion, which only added to her beauty, 
prevented her from speaking, and it was he who after a 
few seconds continued — 

"Consuelo, I love you. You must have known this 
from the first, for your beauty h such as to inspire 
the most ardent passion in any man, but I love you 
for your noble and thoughtful soul, not for your per- 
sonal beauty alone, and if to-morrow a horrible illness 
were to deprive you of that beauty which makes you so 
charming to all, I should still love you as passionately 
as before." 

Her lips quivered faintly, and she turned her head 
away, as if feai'ing to meet his penetrating gaze, whilst 
tears rose to her eyes, and her hand trembled when he 
pressed it against his beating heart. 

" You speak hastily," she murmured ; " we have 
scarcely known each other more than a week, and you 
alreadyspeakof love — of love ! Oh, you do not know how 
wrong it is to speak like this of love to a poor foolish 
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girl, who, in her vanity, beUeves every word you utter ! 
Nay, I do not say you are trying to deceive me ; I only 
believe that you are deceiving yourself. Remember I am 
the only woman on board — at least the only young one-^ 
and that you have been attracted by my beauty, for I do 
not pretend to ignore the only advantage I can boast of 
— that you have spoken to me many times, and, that as 
neither of us had aught else to do, we have passed long 
hours together. That we have sympathised in many 
things, it is true ; but tell me, is this enough to inspire you 
with love ? Can your noble nature, Alfredo, be satisfied 
with so little ? I am not the angel you suppose. I know 
my faults. I am ambitious — envious ; I hate often when 
I should pity. Oh, when I compare myself to you, my 
heart tells me that I am not fit to be your wife, and the 
heart always speaks the truth, you know." 

As she spoke, the tears which had veiled her soft 
violet eyes — the tears of a yearning sympathy, which was 
love, though she scarcely knew it — ^now streamed down 
her lovely cheeks. 

" Only to know and converse with you as I have 
done is to love you ; and I feel convinced, Consuelo, that 
you will learn to love me id time, and I shall do my 
best, I swear to you, to make you the happiest of 
wives. It is true that I cannot ofier you a coronet or a 
fortune, but my love will compensate for both, and I can 
promise you that countesses and millionaires will envy 
our happiness. Only bid me hope, and I shall become 
another being." 

The wind whistled through the rigging with greater 
violence than ever, and the spray dashed over the bow 
with more strength than before. Consuelo looked up, 
and, casting her eyes around her, saw the stormy sea 



** leu see; ne cneo, "joa use me D66S6ir'«ta& jour 
will allow, and jour own iturtuict tells yoa to seek for 
protection with me," and A floft lingering paflrioiitttie Idas 
finished his words. 

No answer came from her lips— peiliapa beeanse ihej 
were so tightly pressed against lii% for he had now 
clasped her in^ his annSy and held her dose against his 
heart — against'his passicmate heart — which had never 
beaten thus until this momsnt. 

For a moment Consudo snerendered herself to that 
sweet intoxication; but her breathless trance endnzed 
only a few seconds; she suddenly drew herself away 
from his embrace, and looked strai^t rxp into his eyes 
with that deep, yet exquisitely soft, gUnoe of hers, that 
possessed such inexhaustible tenderness and mnok an 
indescribable power of eo^nressiaa 

" I cannot deny it . • . *" she mnmRired ^ Alfredo^ I 
love you!. . . . bat do not ask n^ to make any promises : 
do not ask me to make any rash p]tnnise& I cannot. 
Ah, indeed I cannot 1 ^ 

"My angel!** he exdaimed; and he would again 
have pressed her to his heart had she allowed him, but 
she had regained her self-command noWj and in a 
comparatively calm voice she said — 

'' Though scarcely twenty yet^ and though no man has 
ever spoken to me before as you have q>oken this 
morning, yet I am ]U)t ignorant of what love really is. My 
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poor mother's marriage was one of love, and it proved 
anything but a happy one. She was one of many sisters, 
the daughters of a coimtry gentleman of Old Castille. 
Her parents were not rich, but while they lived quietly 
in their old manor house they never felt the want of 
money. One day my grandmother was suddenly caUed 
to the Capital to see a rich old aunt who was dangerously 
ill, and who, it was supposed, woidd leave them all her 
money ; my mother and two of her sisters accompanied 
her. The old lady was ill for many months, but at last 
recovered. During their stay in her house it seems they 
saw a great many people, for the rich aunt kept open 
house, and as soon as she began to recover all her friends 
hastened to pay her their congratulations, for she was 
so very well off. Amongst these there was a rich old 
bachelor who paid his court to my mother — who was the 
prettiest of the three sisters — and would have married her 
had she not fallen in love with my father, who was at that 
time a handsome young employe in the Foreign Office. 
Both her mother and her aunt did all they coidd to 
prevent it, for he had neither money, nor family con- 
nections that could have helped him to rise in the 
office — ^you know in Spain everything depends upon 
favour — ^but she loved him, and love conquered all. 
They were married, to the great disgust of the old aunt, 
who soon afterwards died, leaving all her property to 
some distant cousins, and to the horror of her father and 
mother, who from that day believed her the cause of the 
old lady's estrangement, and would never speak to her 
again nor help her in any way. The first six months 
were happy enough, but when the Ministry fell, and my 
poor father was sent out of office, and found himself 
without any possible means with which to sustain her in 



Need I go on ? No, the story is commor 
days, particidarly in our unfortunate coun 
are educated to be refined gentlemen j 
they cannot possibly keep up their pos: 
such. And their love — ^the love that 
romantic union, what had become of 
gone for ever: for no love, believe m 
against the miseries of poverty. Ah, AL 
have I heard my poor dear mother say, ' 
a delirium — ^a dream — a vain, empty drea 
say, a disease of the brain. It is fiiU oi 
is unequal, capricious, imjust; its fe 
the highest, is nearest to its end Om 
into the unfathomable gulf of woe that 
the object loved is still unattained, 
than the darkest night; when attained 
great that it blinds, and finishes by 
And, when lost — ^all, all is lost — the unr 
Love is but a dream, Consuelo; may i 
from its sting I It is a horrible nightma 
your soul, and makes you sufier as mucl 
a reality, and when you wake with 
morning sun you find it has all been ar 
These were her words, not once, but • 
occasions, and as I had the proof before 
not close them to the miseries of '. 
marriage. Oh, Alfredo, forget this mad ] 
but forgive my words if they have p£ 
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you will forget me; oh, would to God I could forget 
you!" 

While she was speaking, this inward conviction that 
what she said was the pure truth kept up her courage, 
but when she had finished, and her eyes met those of her 
lover, on whom her words had produced a feeling akin 
to despair, her courage failed her. She had made up her 
mind to reject his love — ^to try and convince him of his 
folly — ^but the heart is a poor logician. It flies to its 
object, overleaping all reason, and as often is satisfied with 
error as with truth. Her heart told her that it loved 
Alfredo, and not aU her good resolutions put together 
could coimterbalance this newly-awakened passion, of 
whose power, though she pretended to know so much, 
she was stiU as ignorant as she had been till the eve of 
its first awakening. With the last exclamation of the 
long and incoherent speech which had poured with such 
vehemence from her heart — ^for her passionate nature 
rebelled against the conclusion she had come to from the 
remembrance of her mother's experience — ^her coiu-age 
failed her completely, and again she hid her face on her 
lover's shoidder. 

" Consuelo ! " he cried, " in vain ybu try to deceive 
yourself. You love me ! Ah, my heart tells me so, and 
you say yourself the heart cannot mislead us." 

*' Alfredo, Alfredo," she murmured, her words rendered 
almost inarticulate by her emotion, " I am convinced at 
last that what my mother felt was not — could not have 
been — ^love, if what I now feel for you is love, for 
I am sure I could brave anything for your sake. I 
could even undergo poverty and want without a murmiu* 
if you will only look at me always as you do at this 
moment, AJfredo ! " 

VOL. I. c 



for my part I could not love you moKe— 4io, not even if 
you were an emperor * 

A]fredo looked onee more at tlie benatiM girl beside 
him, with passionate gM9, endisgi ft} mtdk gftcee ahraya 
end, in a passionate Idas. 

How long this love-seen^ altemalaqg between bopea 
and fears, might have lasted is an open question, and 
most probably the newly-^dssn son woold have beeik 
high in the heavens ere this young couple bad ssid 
half they had to oommmuoite to one anotfaer— for we axc^ 
wonderfully commnnioative in onr irst impulses of krva 
— ^but just at that moment a wave higher than the rest 
suddenly rose fiom the deep, dark se% and its crest of 
white foam, overleaping the bolwadoi^ in less than ona 
second inundated the loving pair ^th toownts of water. 

This sea-bath would have been enough to bring angi 
one to their sonsos even aooopisi ef lovers ; and Alfredo^ 
perceiving how drenched the poor yo«mg girl was^ aadr 
how inadequate were her garments to resist the silt 
water, insisted upon her going below to seek for alielter 
in the little cabin, in whidi he assnred.her he would soon 
rejoin her. 

She obeyed him with rduetonce, for she knew thai 
in the cabin they ooold not possiUy remain akme for any 
length of time, pertiinilarly when blowing soeh a gale, and 
«be would have g^bdly braved both the sea and the rain 
to have remained a £erw hours more alone with her loveix 
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CHAPTER IIL 

THE PATHFINDER. 
(Not hy Fennimore Cooper.) 

With a reluctant step the beautiful Consuelo descended 
the steep stairs that led to the cabin, which was small 
and shabbily furnished, for the Pathfinder was anything 
but a first-rate vessel, and, having all the port-holes 
closed on account of the inclemency of the weather, the 
atmosphere in it* was so close and oppressive that the 
pretty Spanish heroine nearly fainted as she entered it. 

At first it would have been difficult to distinguish 
the passengers there assembled, as the light that came 
through the thick and dirty glass of the skylight was 
hardly sufficient to light up that gloomy interior, but one 
glance was sufficient to perceive that it was occupied by 
several people all more or less suffering from the rough- 
ness of the sea, and, as far as one could guess imder such 
disadvantageous circumstances, of a very second or even 
third-rate appearance. 

Had we followed our heroine into that cabin we should 
have been puzzled to know in which direction to advance; 
but not so Consuelo, who by this time had got used to its 
semi-darkness and gloom, and knowing everybody there, 
she walked straight up to the further end, and bowing to 



of you. I do believe now you have he&a on dedk I Ton 
are a foolish girl^ and if you go on tempting Providence 
like this day after day^ you will end by catching a most 
desperate cold — ^that you wilL I tbink the best thing 
you can do is to go and diange your diess." 

This was said, in a roujgh yet not unkind way, and . 
the girl's face lit up with joy as she b^at over the young 
man and affectiom^ly pressed her lijis to his brow. 

" Good mornings my dear Juan," she said; ^you are 
always thoughtful and kind for me, but I am not as wet 
as I look, I assure you," 

'' Oh, don't bother me with your eternal kissing. You 
women think you can mend everything with a kiss. 
There, that's enough ; now go and take off your wet 
clothes, I teU you." 

Consuelo's look of joy left her &ee as suddenly as it 
had come, and, with a resigned air, die was going to rise 
to obey her brother^s command, for this man, as my read^ 
must have guessed, stood in such relationship to her— 
when the voice of the xniddle-aged man on the oth^ 
side caused her to turn round. 

'' So you are going already — and like that, without 
even saying, *How do you do?' to your poor papa. 
Well, I must say that you are 'Cold." 

''Oh, father, fdgive mel" she cried, taking his thin 
hand in hers and pressing her lips to his forehead, as 
she had done a moment b^bre to that of her brother. 
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*' I have been on deck all the morning, and this horrible 
cabin seems so dark and stufiy after the open air, that I 
hardly know what I am about ; but you will forgive me, 
won't you — ^like a dear father as you are ? " 

Her manner was so winning and her beautiful eyes 
shone with such a loving expression as she said this, that 
even her hard-hearted father was touched, and, drawing 
her close to him, in his turn, affectionately imprinted a 
kiss upon her fresh cheek. 

" Ah> you little enchantress," he muttered, " you know 
very well I can refuse you nothing. But now sit down 
and eat your breakfast, or there will be none left for you. 
Remember the proverb, 'Make hay while the sv/n shinesJ " 

" But she must change her clothes first ; I insist upon 
that ; I won't have her catch a cold." 

This was said by Juan, who, seeing that his sister was 
going to resume her place at the table in accordance with 
her father's wish, thought it fit to interfere. 

" If she does she will lose her breakfast, that's all," 
exclaimed Mr. Fernandez, and then, recurring to one of 
his favourite proverbs, he added, "'A sparrow in the 
hand,' remember, 'is better than a buzzard on the wing.''' 

" Oh, never mind that; I am sure she deserves it if she 
will go on deck like this, in spite of the storm, to chat 
with that fellow Villafranca." 

Consuelo's cheeks flushed crimson when these words 
reached her ears, and in a trembling voice she exclaimed — 

" How can you speak like that, Juan ? . . . How dare 
you accuse Mr. Villafranca of . . . ." 

" Oh ! Now, you want us to believe that you did 

not go up to see him Very, well; you can try 

and deceive our father if you like, but do not ask nie 
to believe you when you say, *I know nothing about 



" Well I he is muommoDly tfooatif aU the same, and I 
HABure you that I ua not Uw only one on board who has 
noticed your goings on ; there, go and change your dress." 

" If you do, Oonjmdo," brdco in her father, "by St. 
Joseph yoa'U get no tweak&st, and that's a shame con- 
sidering the money I had to pay fop it beforehand, when 
we left Cadiz ; bat, of oonive, I yna quite prepared to he 
cheated and swindled in every poflsbile and impossible 
way, and I shall get no redrew, nevat mind how much I 
swear at the captain or the steward or the cook, for they all 
seem to play into each othei's hands in order to get as 
much money out of the paneogen a* they possibly can." 

I suppose the captain ma so need to this way of 
speaking that he had become indifierent, for, though he 
miiet neceaaarily have heard what had been said, he 
went on eating his break&st without noticing the base 
insinuation. 

" Never mind, £kther, aboot her treakfast ; HI bet 
she does not want any; people in love novwr do — bat juat 
think how expensive it will be if she were to get ill. 
Doctors in Londtnu are KwM sweUi and obazge a foitOM 
for their fees." 

This last argument seemed to be ecmcluaive, and Mr. 
Fernandez now jcnned with his son ta tuging the 
beautiful Consuelo to enter the ladies' cabin and change 
her wet clothes, which she did after a little persuading ; 
and, if the truth moBt be told, she went with great 
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pleasure^ for her brother's chafling and her father's 
insistance were more than she could bear so soon after 
the tender, passionate words of affection she had heard 
on deck from her lover. 

While my heroine is changing her dress, I will take 
the opportunity of describing to my readers her fether 
and brother, both of whom, if I am not greatly mistaken, 
will play most important parts in the present narrative. 

Mr. Fernandez junior, or Don Juan Fernandez, as he 
was called in his own country, was a yoimg man of about 
six and twenty, not perhaps much above the middle height, 
yet so narrow across the shoulders, and so small in the 
waist, that he . appeared exceedingly talL His face was 
singularly handsome and wonderfuUy striking, yet hand- 
some only after a purely animal type of beauty ; his nose 
was straight, his forehead rather low and half concealed 
by thick curls of a dark reddish brown, which were cut 
short behind; his eyes were large and expressive, like 
those of his sister, but with less spiritual Ught in them ; 
his lips were thin and almost hidden by a thick reddish 
moustache ; his cheek bones were rather too prominent, 
perhaps; but these also were half concealed by thick 
whiskers, the same as the lower part of his face, which 
otherwise might have looked too heavy, and would have 
given a physiologist too great an insight into his 
character. Yet he was a very handsome man, and 
handsome because so thoroughly manly, in spite of his 
wonderful complexion, perfect features, soft sUky hair, 
and small delicate feet and hands, which many a woman 
might have envied. Indeed, the only fault that might 
strike one was that the eyes, which were intensely black, 
were placed a little too near together; but this fact 
only imparted a greater intensity to his glance, which 



prfjssion, anu cuuia a»jf^ ae cwnporea wiui imr HUib luiuuuu- 
shaped violet^tinted otIm. 

Mr. Fernandez ihe'fatlier waB a Vffly different person, 
and any one could see with one glaUce tbat his children 
did not inhorit their great beaaty bom him. He was 
rather a small man, ezceecUnglj tldn, iritli a very yollow 
complexion, and his featnres were hard and perhaps too 
strongly marked, though lather classical in their outline. 
His ,eyes were small bat bright and daik, and their gaze 
was sharp, keen, and at timee disagi-eealile. He was 
closely slmved exciting upcm the upper lip, where a 
heavy moustache overhung his mouth and partly con- 
cealed it. As to the quantify and colour of his hair it 
would he impossiUe for me to give my reader's any idea, 
for he always wore a wig o£ dark cnily hair, wliich made 
hia severe, harsh conntenanoe still more repulsive, though 
in any one else it 'might have seemed ludicrous. 

He was not a clever man, at least not wliat ia usoal^ 
called a clever man ; but he made free use of provBrbs ill 
his conversation, and &aB alone gave a sort of pedantiy 
to his speech. Spain is rich in Proverbial Philosophy— 
the common sense of tiie lower claaaes i» condensed into 
these terse and convenient phrases, which pass from hand 
to hand, or rather from mouth to mouth, like the shillings 
and pence of conversatiim. Like a fow phrases of slang or 
argot, which convey in portable shape the nebulous ideaa 
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of the vulgar; a judicious use of proverbs makes the 
haziest utterances seem distinct and vigorous. They are, 
therefore, invaluable treasures to dunces with good 
memories. Mr. Fernandez knew this, and he made a 
free use of them, bringing one in whenever he possibly 
could. There was thus always a fund of forethought 
and prudence, and a cunning knowledge of human 
nature, contained in these condensed apologues of his, 
that one would have sought for in vain in the real 
nature of his character. 

We have already learnt a little of the history of this 
man from his daughter, and to see him was sufficient to 
understand why his wife had not led the happiest of lives 
with him, and why her love had been of such short 
duration ; in fact, one could not help wondering how such 
a man could have inspired love in any one, even when 
he was young and prosperous. We know, from the 
beautiful Consuelo, that they were now very poor — to 
what extent, however, it would be difficult to guess, 
for evidently neither the daughter's education nor that of 
the son had been by any means neglected ; and, indeed, 
in every respect the Fernandez' were of the better class. 

But these anomalies are only too common in Spain, 
where living is comparatively cheap, and men are 
almost always Nature's gentlemen. Mr. Fernandez, 
though by no means the son of a noble house, was of 
honourable enough descent. His family, however, were all 
poor, and he had begun life as a student in one of the 
large Castilian Universities, where he had made the 
acquaintance of a rising politician — in Spain every man 
is a politician — ^who, when his party was in power, and he 
could exercise a little influence, had obtained for him the 
post of clerk in the Foreign Office, which he occupied 



particularly jrom the rich old simi, at whose house he 
had made her scquaintoQce. 

They were manied, u my readers already know, 
against the wishes <rf her ftnuly, and coiiser[uently the 
money he expected from tiiem never made ita appearance. 
No wonder therefore that his lore should have cooled 
down, and indeed «xm afterwards have been numbered 
amongst the things ' of the posi^ for these things will 
happen sometimes eren in tite most romantic and least 
matter-of-fiict cowotriee. 

When that Ministry ^1, and his fiiend the rising 
politician was no longer in power, he had to turn out of 
his comfortable comer in ^e Palace of the Minister of 
Foreign Affairs, and, as &r as Z am aware, I do not think 
Europe missed him very macL Jfc. Fernandez, however, 
being utterly unal[^ to jHoenre ihe necessary money 
for the maintenance of himself and of his rising family in 
any other way, was pat to great inconvenienee. Hia 
expenses increased daily as his ebildxsn grew up, and Ui 
income decreased even man n^dly, tmtil it beoaaia 
almost infinitesimal, and the time was approaching when 
he felt that to make the former square with the latter 
would be something like attnnpting to square the cirelei. 
He therefore pinched and scraped and hoarded nntil 
pinching and scrqaag and hoarding became his second seK 
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If his children had not been naturally clever and 
intelligent, they would probably never have had any 
education at aU, but, fortunately for them and for him, 
they were both highly intelligent and fond of study, 
though in very different ways. 

Consuelo, who was really good, and loved her father 
dearly, though she was by no means blind to his 
many faults, had lost no opportunity of improving her 
mind, and thus, though by no means an accomplished 
young lady as the world goes, she was anything but 
an ignorant one — for poverty and necessity often teach us 
things which all the governesses and the masters in the 
world would in vain toil night and day to make us even 
understand. For the last few years Consuelo had been 
her father's housekeeper, and the whole of the household 
duties had rested almost entirely upon her ever since 'she 
had returned home from the second-rate school at which 
she had acquired the first rudiments of education. 

Juan, on the other hand, though equally clever, and 
in some respects even quicker and brighter, had learnt 
but little at the smaU college which he had attended 
while a boy; but in compensation he had made a few 
friends there, who, in their turn, had helped him on to 
other acquaintances, and these had opened to him a circle 
to which neither by his birth nor position could he ever 
have hoped to aspire. This, of course, had given him the 
ways and manners of a gentleman, and had in the course 
of time converted him, in spite of his position, into an 
agreeable and highly intelligent companion, whose 
society was sought for and esteemed in the richest and 
most convivial, if not in the highest, circles of Madrid 
society. 

But this natural brilliancy which had opened to him 



could never hope to take her into ** his world ^ and intao^ 
duee her to ''his Mends/' he had thus gmduaUy heeoma 
more and more indifferent to her and to his fitther, irho^i; 
he but seldom saw« and to his mind^ dazaded as it was hf 
the vain show of ftshion and worldliness amonsst whidl 
he Uved. the poorly dreaaed «ad mpretendb^Lge d 
his sister presented itself xindeor anything bat flatterisi^ 
circTimstancea 

Such had been the life of these three. persons-^ 
Gonsuelo, the devoted daughter and sister^ denying hemd£ 
everjrthing for the good of a selfish father and a reddem 
brother ; Juan, spending his sister^s small savings ia 
dissipation, occasionally' making a little money either al 
billiards or cards, which he invariably kept for himself; 
and the father spending his days at the doors of piiUie 
offices, paying his court to some Minister or other, and 
vainly beseeching an appointment from men in office^ 
however subordinate, and his nights in some cafi or 
eating-house, playing dominoes and talking poUtios with 
half a dozen idlers like himself, wbto would fiun Hve. 
upon their country and then accuse her of ingiatitade 
for neglecting them when their special party was out of 
office, and returning late at night to ^ia home to 
grumble at, and worry his poor daughter. Such had 
been their life for some time, when one day — ^Mr. 
Fernandez more convinced than ever of the ingratitude 
of his country, and thoroughly disgusted with the men 
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of his own party, who, though in power at last, had 
actually forgotten to re-appoint him to the comfortable 
sinecure he had before occupied under them, although, 
as he said himself, he had stuck by them through three 
revolutions, and had sacrificed his own convictions to 
keep with his party, who had lately completely trans- 
formed their programme, a^ parties in Spain sometimes 
will do, to the utter bewilderment of foreigners — ^he pro- 
posed to his son and daughter to quit Spain altogether 
and to emigrate to England — " to England, the land of 
gold and freedom ! " 

This proposition was not so strange as it may at 
first appear, particularly coming from a Spaniard, for it 
had often suggested itself to their minds when most 
pressed for money, or when their small resources seemed 
ahnost to have eome to an end. 

A great many years before, in fact before Mr. 
Fernandez's marriage, his sister had married a young 
Englishman, by name James Jobkin, employed in Spain 
at the time in the construction of some railway. The 
railway finished, Mr. Jobkin and his wife had left the 
country and never returned to it; but though there 
was very little affection between Mr. Fernandez and his 
sister, who happened to be considerably older than him- 
self, yet they had corresponded at intervals, and from her 
letters the worthy Clerk of the Foreign Office had learnt 
that Mr. Jobkin had taken to a new kind of business* — 
what it was he had been unable to make out — that he 
had entered a house of some note in. the city of London — 
that this house had failed — that he had begun a new 
course of specidation — that all his speculations had 
proved successful — that he was amassing great wealth 
— ^that they had taken a beautiful house and were fur- 



Since receiving tiiis leally kuid hitter Mr. Vmumiittf' 
had not heard again from bis sister. BbM was flitibbor tar 
much occupied with the new dnties dercdiisg mpon Imr 
as a leader of fieusihion to write to her farother ; or she hs^b. 
repented of that first impulse whidi had wnsed- her to 
write that affectionate and generous letter in whioii $htlt 
offered him and his children a home. 

A few years later the news came of Ur. JofakisAi 
death, and very soon afterwards — ^in the first impidMi dl 
her sorrow — she again repeated the invitation. H'wis 
this letter that had decided them to qnit Spain. Jkt fin* 
the fear of having to meet the oold, stifl^ miiitteKMtf«4Mlfc 
James Jobkin, whom Mr. Fernandez remembered as ai 
very disagreeable and nnsociaUe being, had ptemak&k 
him from availing himself of his sister^s kind invitailio% 
but now that Mr. JoUdn was no more^ and Mm Johkar 
was a rich widow, with only one son^ and with a kigii 
part of the immense fortnne left hy her late hnshmdi 
entirely at her own disposal, ihere eonld be no meiet* 
obstacles or objections to tibeir idsit to En^^and; audi 
consequently both Oonsoelo and Jusn, who were ehamed 
with the idea of travelling, devoted all their spare time 
to learning Eng l ish. Mr. Fernandez said he was too old 
and to lazy to take the tronble, and as they were both 
quick and had been brong^t up in that sehool whioii 
often proves the best master^ they had but little txrahle 
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in learoiiig it, and at the end of three months could read 
Ollendorff through, and almost understand him. 

Subsequently they had left Madrid, sold the few 
shabby articles of fumitiu*e they possessed, and with 
the money they brought paid their landlord the rent 
of the past two years, which Mr. Fernandez, under 
one pretext or another, had delayed doing all that time. 
He had then proceeded to his favourite cafe in the 
Fuerta del Sol, taken an affectionate farewell of his 
fellow employes out of employ, and bewailed with them 
for the last time, over a bottle of lemonade purgante, the 
misfortunes of the country they would fain serve, and 
which, blindly to its own interest, persisted in rejecting 
their services ; while Juan, on his side, paid a few visits 
of farewell to his chums, visited his old haunts for the 
last time, and indulged in a pathetic game of billiards 
with his greatest bosom friend — ^at which, let me state, 
for the credit of his powers in commanding his feelings 
under the most trying circumstances, he managed to win 
a considerable amount of money, and returned home 
ready to start the next morning none the worse for the 
innumerable "last bottles" of champagne he had drained 
at the various casinos and dancing-rooms to drown the 
bitterness of his grief at having to part from the many 
dear fiiends and companions whom he had managed to 
amuse and swindle, to their complete satisfaction, for so 
Daany years. 

As for Consuelo, she had no friends to say good-bye 
to. She knew no one outside the shabby third-floor 
which she had for so long considered her home. She had 
known nothing but poverty; and she, for one, quitted 
Madrid with a light heart and a pure conscience, which 
perhaps is more than could have been said either for her 
father or her brother if all the truth had been known. 
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interesting family to my readers, who 
have remained for ever ignorant even < 
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CHAPTER IV. 

LOVE. 
(Not hy Lady Charlotte Bury), 

But the beautiful Consuelo had now changed her dress — 
though this affair must have been a far more difficult 
one than might at first be imagined, when one takes into 
consideration the size of the ladies' cabin, and the 
number of suffering females therein assembled, with the 
incessant pitching and rocking of the ship — ^and was 
now once more seated between her father and her 
brother, who were still doing ample justice to the break- 
fest before them, and devouring one dish after another in 
a manner that was eminently suggestive of indigestion. 

She was, however, too much moved by what had 
passed between that handsome fellow-passenger and 
herself on deck that morning, to be able to partake with 
anything like an appetite of the iminviting dishes 
which, in spite of Mr. Fernandez's caution, still remained 
upon the board for her to eat of if she would ; and after 
sitting there for some time she rose when her father 
did, and went up again with him on deck, the storm 
having now subsided in some measure, while Juan 
remained in the main cabin to play cards with some 
of the other passengers. 
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had another long talk with Alfredo, whidbi Cftosed h&t 
brother to exclaim wb»Q she went down to the cabin fixr 
supper, '' Well, Consuelo, if that fellow is not in Iovb with 
you, you must be very mni^ in love with Mm,'*— a 
remark which only made the poor girl Ifugh and blitfh 
more than ever ; she felt so happy at that moment with 
her lover's passionate words sUll resounding in h0t eaitt 
like the strains of some sweet melody 1 

The following day was passed much in the smoi^ wiy» 
and might have been taken for a /connt^part of tiba 
former one had it not been that the gale had n(>w eeaaed, 
and the sea was beginning to settle down into its aeeasr 
tomed tranquility, while Oxe blue sky onee more smSled 
sunnily over everyUiing. 

This day was, however, particularly mempcable Ibr 
Consuelo, as it was on this afternoon that her lover told 
her the story of his life, while they sat side by sideon the 
deck watching the many searguUs which hoveared aiomtd 
the vessel, for they were approaching land, and the loffik 
white clifl^ of England were almost In sight. 

'' Although my father seems so confident as to the 
success of this journey of omns," she said soon after 
taking her seat beside him, '' I cannot.say I share all his 
hopes. My aimt has never seen either Juan or me ; what 
reason can we have therefore to believe that she loves us 
or even that she cares for us at all ? Besides, my &ther^s 
recollection of her is anything but a pleasant one, and it 
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would seem, from what I have often heard him say, that 
when young they were never very fond of each other. 
Since then she has lived entirely in England, and has not 
seen him for years and years, and from being a poor man's 
daughter, and a stiU poorer man's wife, she has suddenly 
become a rich widow. Now my experience of humanity 
tells me that neither of these changes could possibly 
increase her love for her brother, but rather, on the con- 
trary, diminish it ; but then I may be wrong ; my sphere 
of observation having been, I must confess, a very Kmited 
one, I dare say my opinions of humanity are entirely 
mistaken ones." 

" I am sorry to hear you speak like this, Consuelo," 
he said, and he spoke with a sad, passionate earnestness. 
"I see you have but little hope left, and life is indeed a 
hard trial when the sweet dreams which can alone 
brighten its dreary reality cease to accompany it." 

"My existence until now, Alfredo," she answered, 
with an almost bitter smile playing upon her sweet lips, 
" has been a great deal too matter-of-fact to inspire me 
with many dreams — dreams such as you speak of Ah, 
you little know what I have suflfered — the trials I have 
gone through ; and I must confess that I do not yet see 
my way out of them, for I cannot believe that our aunt 
will really take us into her home and adopt Juan and 
me — ^particularly as she has a child of her own — and I 
know that money will not go any further in London 
than it does in Madrid, if, indeed, it will go so far." 

" You have led a sad life, my angel. Your trials have 
been great ; but remember that the finest natures, like 
the truest steel, must be tempered in the hottest furnace. 
So much caloric would be thrown away on an inferior 
metal" 



every way. If yoa poBaesB leas at &e coolness wluch 
Bprings irom constitattonal inseaiaibiTity to danger, and 
which I suppose ifi m(a« or less oomnuni to all men, you 
have infinitely more of that detennined spirit which is 
the true strei^h <^ the mind, and whit^ can alone give 
that indomitahle coorage which will acknowledge no 
failure for a defeat, aJid which alone will remain firm at 
its post, bearing up bravely even against the sickness 
and depressions of ~iiiiremittiiig pain. I have suffered 
much, and sufiered atrog^ing constuitly a,gajnst fate, 
and often even cursing that very &te— not like you, 
patiently as an angel, resignedXy aa a saint. I have had 
but few sunny days in the whole of my existence, and 
even these have eTer been shadowed by the approach 
of coming clouds ; and now, if yon see me comparatively 
resigned, it is only becoiue yoo meet me running away 
from my destiny— at least BO I imagine — but a stronger 
reason is, that I am by your si^ my beloved ooe." 

She listened, with wondering eyes, fiiU <^ fire, whi(b 
sparkled through her tears. 

" Why are you gf^ng to England I " she said, tUxx a 
short pause. " I have otbea been on the point of aaking 
you that question, and I have always refirained, feuing 
you might think me too inqoisilive." 

"Oh, my Consaelo 1 how could such a thought ersr 
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cross your mind ? Ah ! would that the time had 
abeady come when there shall be no more secrets between 
us ! But I wiU tell you my reasons for leaving Spain — 
the reasons which I shall always bless, because they have 
led to our meeting, and because they will, I am con- 
vinced, lead to oiu* future happiness. I am, as I think I 
have abeady told you, the fourth son of a country squire. 
My father — ^a good old gentleman of the old school — 
lives quietly in his manor-house near Jaen, in Andalusia, 
which is all that remains to us of the once extensive 
possessions of the Villafrancas. My eldest brother, Carlos, 
lives with him, and his wife keeps house for them ; for 
my mother died some time ago. My two other brothers 
and I were sent, when almost children, to the Uni- 
versity of Alcala, whence we of course proceeded, as 
every young man in Spain will ever do, to the Capital. 
My brothers soon settled down — the one as a doctor, the 
other as a lawyer — and although they are as poor as 
rats, for, unfortunately, Madrid is already overcrowded 
with physicians and lawyers — and though in reality 
fond of work and persevering enough, yet neither of 
them possesses any great genius for their respective 
professions — ^they manage however to live on somehow. 
I — ^though in the college people used to say I was the 
brightest and cleverest of the three — ^never settle down to 
anything. In vain did I try diflferent ways of making my 
fortune. I always failed; disappointments and unex- 
pected obstacles baffled me in every new undertaking I 
entered upon. I had no profession to fall back upon like 
my brothers, and I was certainly most imfortunate in all 
my experiments. One summer, disgusted with myself 
and with the meaningless, aimless life I led in Madrid, I 
took ihe train for the south, and ventured once more 



make the acquaintance of Hie MaiqmB of Belgra< 
gentleman I am now going to England to see, and 
perhaps, is the only man in ibe irlude world whom I 
may call my Mend.** 

"It is strange bow often Ute smaUett incident in- 
fluences the entire coniBe of oar lives fiu* moi-e than the 
greatest eventa coold ever do from ^ii(& wu expect the 
most important resolto." TioB ms said by Oonsueio, who, 
with her hand still clasped in Alfiedo'e, had been listening 
attentively to bis narrative, and now mened almo^^t lost 
in a reverie evidently si^gested to ber imaginative mind 
by his last words. 

" You are right, Consado," he said, annraring her 
unspoken thoughts perhaps more tlian ber words, and 
fixing his gaze on bier pale lovely fitoa " ff it bad sot 
been for the adventure, which I am now.gtdng to raUie 
to you, most likely we two should never have met^ and 
both our lives would have been fbr ever inoon^lete. 
Yes, Consuelo, I am sure of iliis now; for I know thai I 
could never be ht^py without yaa. ; and had I never leeft 
you, should never have known what happiness reallf 
was." 

He once more looked at her with that pasnonata 
adoring look which only a lovsr can command, and be 
thus continued the narrative of his life : — 

"One day I was shooting in the woods above my 
father's home in the mountains of CordoVa, when I wa^ 
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suddenly startled by repeated cries as if of men in the 
utmost danger. I ran to the place from which I thought the 
cries proceeded, and, to my horror, I beheld a man in a 
torn hunting dress, with bare head and half-closed eyes, 
flying towards me faster than I have ever beheld a man 
run before in my life ; whilst, behind him, at an alarm- 
ingly short distance, I saw a wUd boar— a terrible wild 
boar — evidently wounded, with blood-thirsty eyes and 
froth-covered jaws, pursuing him furiously. The man 
had evidently run for a long distance, and was ah-eady 
almost exhausted, and the ferocious animal was close 
upon him, when instinctively, and almost without think- 
ing what I was doing, I fired upon it, and the next 
moment I saw the savage beast roll dead down the side 
of the mountain. It was a dangerous thing to do ; and 
most likely if I had waited to think I should not have 
dared to do it, for the wild animal was almost upon 
the man, and if I had missed would probably have 
made me his prey, for I should not even have had 
time to re-load my gun; besides I might have shot the 
man instead of the boar, for they were almost in a line 
at that moment ; but, fortunately, I was a good marks- 
man, and my one shot sent the brute head over heels 
into the abyss at the foot of the mountain, while the 
terrified sportsman fell exhausted at my feet. 

" My first idea was to go in search of the men whose 
shouts I had heard, and who were evidently his com- 
panions; but I suppose they had gone on the wrong 
track, and were already far away and beyond the reach 
of my voice, for I heard no more of them, and all my 
endeavours to find them proved fruitless. I then returned 
to the man I had saved, and, seeing that he was still 
unconscious, and was likely to remain so for some time — 



of the journey I wm atmoel 00 exhausted and as senseless 
OB he waa himselC Z titen gave him into the charge of 
my brother's ynfe, who had him conveyed to bed, pro- 
Tnising to take the greatest cai-e of him. I, in my turn, 
went to lie down and aleep oflf the effects of my fatigue. 
The next morning I was W fresh as ever, but the unfor- 
tunate sportsman waa now delirious ; and at my father's 
request I rode into the neighbouriug village for a doctor, 
who, when he saw the patient, pronounced him in the 
greatest danger. A lon^ and serious illness followed, 
during which I, having been the one who had brought 
him home, felt compelled to nurse hira ; and many 
sleepless nights did I paea by his bed-side, for he waa 
delirious almost aS. the time, and the doctors said 
required the most oorafbl attention All this time we 
were entirely ignorant tm to who he was, for all our 
inquiries had proved frniUees, and his companions were 
never found. We affcerwardfl discovered — but not till a i 
long time aiiterwardB — tiiat these men, who had been ■ 
only keepers and guides, fearisg to be called to aoooant 
for their master'a death — ^for they sappoeed him dead-r 
had fled to some dietaut town, and had remained then 
concealed. But we had no means of ascertaining cithv 
his name or station. He was evidently a foreigner — m 
German or an "B'-Tiglin^iina.w, ^e were not veiy sure whidi 
— but we concluded he was from the north for his bUh 
was exceedingly fiur, and his hair and whiaken wer9 
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of a very light brown. Altogether I think he is the 
handsomest man I have ever seen^ and the best and 
kindest one too: for when he at last recovered, and 
learned what had happened, his gratitude to us knew no 
bounds, and words seemed to fail him, though he spoke 
Spanish perfectly, when he tried to thank us for oiu* kind 
hospitaUty. 

"We soon became great friends, and, strange to say, 
sympathised with one another from the very lirst. We 
remained for a long time together, for his convalescence 
was a long and tedious one, and during the whole of that 
time we lived like brothers, sharing the same room, for 
my fether*s house was a small one, and sharing each 
other's thoughts as if we had known each other all our 
livea He then told me that he was Lord Beauville, the 
eldest son of the Marquis of Belgrave, an English noble- 
man ; that he had been travelling in Spain for some time, 
and that being very fond of sport, had set out on a 
wild-boar hunting expedition through the mountains of 
Cordova, where these animals were said to be very 
plentiful, accompained only by a couple of keepers and 
a guide, for neither his English valet nor his courier 
could be useful on such an occasion, and he had left them 
at his hotel in Seville. 

"When he was quite recovered he left us to rejoin his 
party at Seville, but some time afterwards I again met 
him in Madrid, and it was then, when he was on the 
point of quitting Spain for good, that he offered to take 
me with him to England. " I owe my life to you " he 
said, "and I am convinced that I shall never find any- 
where a better or a truer friend than you.** I was 
loth at that time to leave my country and my family, 
so I excused myself as well as I could, but he made me 



know liuw hard it is when one has no money and i 
friends ! I shall spne you the long account of 
failures, though my heut TsaniB to pour all its 
troubles into your sympaUietio ear. Suffice it to say that 
I have exhausted all my meaiu, that alJ my dieams are 
at an end, that hope iteetf aeemed banished from my 
heart, and that in my despair I decided to quit Spain 
altogether — to fly to England^ where I knew there was 
at least one who caxed fitr me and took an interest in ■ 
my well-being. 

" Such has been the hirtoiy of my liEe^ Conmdo. Dt , 
you see anything in it to admire ? " 

She looked at him with her lai^ videt eyei, nou 
the less lovely at that moihent loeoatue their usual 
brightness was dimmed and softened "by a mist of tean^ 
" Yes, Allredo," she said, " I see a great deal to admire ia 
your life, for I see even in your fiulures the heart of a 
great and noble spirit fighting against the Btnnig hand ' 
of fate — the peraevering aonl of a great man who would 
foin surmount all difficultdes and struggle to the end. 
But this man whom you saved so bravely, at the risk of 
your own life, this Marquis — ^he is doubtless a great and - 
powerful nobleman. Tell me something more about him." 

" Yea, Oonsuelo, he is a poweiM and wealthy nobl»- 
man, and that is the reason why I have always ahronk 
from being intimate with him. His fri^dship for me 
always seemed to me miqilaced I cannot deli^ myself 
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into thinking that we are equals, and I often told him so 
when we were together, and I once wrote to him in the 
same spirit when he had sent me a long affectionate 
letter telling me of his father's death, and describing the 
splendid estates and the gorgeous mansions of which he 
had become the master. But his kind heart does not 
allow him to see this, and he persists in telling me that 
one gentleman is as good as another, and when he 
received that letter of mine, he wrote hastily by return 
of post saying that he had enough for us both, and that 
as long as he had a house I should not want a home — 
always putting me on an equality with himself; but I am 
not vain enough to delude myself with those ideas, and 
to me he will always be the Most Noble the Marquis of 
Belgrave, and I, the poor fourth son of an obscure farmer." 

"You are wrong, Alfredo, in thus humbling yourself; 
for, as your noble friend rightly says, no one can be more 
than a gentleman, be he ever so rich or ever so noble ; 
and I dare say, if one only knew, the Roman blood that 
flows in your veins is a great deal better than the Saxon 
blood that flows in his. But it must be indeed 
glorious to be a Marquis, with magnificent estates and 
gorgeous palaces. You must introduce me to him when 
we are in London. He is very handsome, too, you say ? 
But, Holy Virgin, what am I talking about ! How can I, a 
poor imknown girl, ever hope to make the acquaintance 
of a great man like him. Of course, you must never speak 
to him of me or of my family. What would he say if he 
knew ! Oh, no, you must never mention my name; but you 
will love me all the same, will you not, my darling ? " 

And she looked at him with a smile — that smile of 
imploring tenderness which ever makes the female face 
half divine. 



where there is no equaliij/' she munmlred. '' Ah* I wiA -| 
you ako were a Manjuis, Alfredo P 
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CHAPTER V. 

GOOD-BYE, SWEETHEAKT. 

{Not hy Rhoda Broughton.) 

The Pathfinder was now fast approaching the end of her 
long voyage. She had entered the mouth of the Thames, 
and was now sailing fast up that noble river towards the 
great metropolis of Europe, that London, whose towers and 
spires would have been visible to the many anxious 
persons who crowded her deck had it not been for the 
thick fog which as usual enveloped it almost completely, 
and added to the feelings of gloom and sadness felt 
by those poor foreigners who now for the first time 
approached the great Capital. 

During the last few days Juan had been in a better 
temper, for he had managed to win a little money from 
his fellow-passengers at cards, and by a few well-planned 
bets. Mr. Fernandez had got a little more accustomed to 
the ship's fare, and had not grumbled quite so much as at 
first ; and the weather having greatly improved, the rest 
of the passengers had not suffered so much from sea-sick- 
ness, and had consequently been in better humour. 
As for Alfredo and Consuelo, their days had been without 
exception the happiest days of their whole existence, for 
they both loved for the first time in their lives. He 
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although they never spoke of. it, for the only future tl 
cared to think of was that distant one wlien they 
be hushand and Ti& Of the past they seldom spoka, 
and of the present never ; for such is, indeed, one of the 
peculiarities of love> which unconsciously makea ue for 
get everything cacoepting just what we love to dwull 
upon. Yet they both fdt that the time was only too 
near when the pleasant unrestrained intercourse they 
had enjoyed while on board would be at an end. 

"Let me ask your band from your fiather," he had 
said one day ; " if we aw onte engaged no ono will think 
it strange that we should wish to see each other very 
often. I am sure he will not refuse me." 

"I am not so sure of that, Alfredo," abe had answered, 
" Papa has strange wild notions in bis head, and, 
although he loves me deaily> he would never consent to 
my marrying only for lore. We are so very poor, you 
know, that he would like me to many a rich man if 
possible," 

" And you would give me 1^ fijr the mka of bafriof 
a fine house and a caniage t " ■ . 

A doud passed over her brow and team spnmg to. 
her eyes. " How can you doubt my h>ve, Alfredo i " sha 
cried. / forsake jrou ? Ab 1 I would not give yott ttp 
for the finest palaoe in Enrope and all the carriages' that 
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were ever made ; and I know only too well what it is to 
Kve in a garret, and have to walk through the mud and 
the rain, and the frost and the snow, with only a thin 
shawl to protect one from the cold, cold wind that freezes 
the very marrow of one*s bones ! " 

"Ah, my child," he exclaimed, and he clasped her to 
his manly breast, as if he would thus preserve her for 
ever from the cold winds of heaven, or the still colder 
evils of earth. 

** I have not a fortune to offer you, I have however a 

heart but what am I saying ? I always forget that 

you are so wondrously beautiful that your charms alone 
would procure you not only riches and palaces, but 
hearts as good and as devoted as mine, whilst I . . . 

I have nothing to recommend me Oh, if it were 

not a sin, I would pray to God to take away your beauty 
— ^your beauty that I know but too weU will always 
stand between us." 

*' But you are handsome, too, Alfredo," she said inno- 
cently ; " nay, much handsomer than I am, for you are 
strong and hardy, and I am only a poor feeble little 
thing that cannot even take care of herself." 

"You do not know what you are talking about, 
Consuelo .... but teU me something of your father^s 
projects." 

She looked at him for some time before answering. 
" WeU," she said at last, " I do not mind letting you into 
his secrets, though he forbade me to speak of them to 
any one ; but his plans really seem to me so wild that I 
do not mind telling them to you, for I am convinced they 
wiU never be realized. You know that my aunt, Mrs. 
Jobkin, has a son — an only son, a man about thirty, I 
believe, and immensely rich ; for he not only inherited 



already engaged; only, you see, my father is ao proud of 
my beauty, and belieres tiiat ii -will produce such a 
wonderful effect^ that he uudgbs at least on trying the 
experiment; and between ounelves, Alfredo, I believe 
this is the only reucm that ever induced him to leave 
Madrid and all his frienda, and oome to England to visit 
his sister," 

" Good God I how calmly yoo can speak of this 
horrible project ! Do you not see that it will be fatal to 
our love, that it will destroy onr hftppineas for ever I Of 
course if Mr. Jobkin aeea ^n he will fall in love with 
you — and your &ther will be delighted — and you will 
marry him — and I • ... I sfaall die ! " 

lliere was something bo patiietic in his words that 
they went to her imiennoat heart, and made her tremble 
as the leaves do in early spring when the first equmoctial 
gale sweeps over them. 

" No, Alfredo," she exdaimed, " I shall never conseait 
to be his wife — ^never — ^never I Tou may trust me when 
I tell you this; but do not ask me to make promises 
which I may be unable to keep. I would not cause 
my poor father any pain, however much I may have to 
b«ir myself. He has enou^ to put up with without 
this, but I shall always love you, Al&edo. I shall always 
love you — and you ^one." . -■ - 
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In spite of Consuelo's repeated requests, however, 
Al&edo did speak to her father and asked him for his 
daughter's himd, and, strange to say, Mr. Fernandez was 
neither so surprised at the demand nor so opposed to it 
as Consuelo had led him to expect he would be. He 
asked seriously what his prospects were — ^how much he 
thought he could count upon — ^what he intended doing 
in England — and altogether seemed rather pleased than 
otherwise with him. 

" I can have no objection whatever to your marrying 
my daughter," he said ; " only, you see, I can give her 
nothing myself, and I could hardly give my consent to 
any marriage that would not secure for her at least a 
comfortable independence." 

"I have very little myself just now," Alfredo an- 
swered, "but I hope in time to make some money — 
though as yet, I must confess, I do not see my way to it 
as clearly as I could wish, and then I shall be in a 
position to marry your daughter and keep her as she 
deserves. Do not imagine for a moment, Mr. Fernandez," 
he added, "that I could ever think of marrying her 
before then; but I should like it to be a settled thing 
between us that she shall be mine as soon as I am in 
a position to claim her, and that in the meantime I 
should be treated by you all as her accepted suitor." 

"As to that, I have no objection. My house shall 
always be open to you, but I shall make no promises of 
any kind. If you like to consider yourself engaged to my 
daughter you may do so, but I teU you frankly, that if a 
richer man should propose to her, I shall encourage her 
to accept him, and indeed use my utmost endeavours to 
induce her to do so; for though doubtless you both 
fancy yourselves very much in love with each other, yet 
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forward consideT hendf engaged to him, and that mv] 
power on earth dtoold Indooe her to many any one elae.' 

"No, no!" he exclaimed reraonstratingly ; "you do 
not know what may happm to-morrow ; wait till you 
have seen your oooBm— Ifr. Jobkin. Hemember that I 
have seen thousands of women, and have only chosen 
you after a long and anzioas search, while yon have seen 
but few men, and alnongst them none whom you woufd 
ever have thought oS manying. All I can ask of you 
therefore is — not that you should think only of me 
but that you should rememl^er me when you are in the 
company of others, and that you should compare me 
with them, uninfiueneed by any preconceived prejudice." 

Shortly a^rwards London Bridge came in sight, andi 
the beautiful Consario "waa obliged to go down to thft 
ladies' cabin to finish putting her small packages to- 
gether so as to be ready to famd. 

They had been tiireading their way for some time 
amongst the imramerable diips which crowd the river 
Thames, and which liriog to the wharves of the great 
city the products of a ^oosaiid diBerent countries. On 
either side of them lay the docks, which seemed to 
extend for miles and milee away in the distance, and 
ships' masts and the funnels of steameis were aS Chat 
their anxious eyes eosld discern. 
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The sight would have been grand indeed but for the 
dense fog, for nowhere else in the world is so much 
wealth gathered ; and if any one coming to London for 
the first time desires to be impressed with the greatness 
and the power of the country of which it is the capital, 
I should certainly recommend him to enter London by 
the Thames and sail up that noble river to the very 
arches of London Bridge. 

But a thousand different emotions troubled our friends 
at that moment, and it was only occasionally and with an 
indifferent glance that they directed their eyes towards 
the spirited and busy scene before them, and neither 
Consuelo nor Alfredo cared to realize that what they 
saw were really men, and not ghosts, for they felt them- 
selves, and not without some reason, alone in the midst 
of that countless multitude. 

Soon afterwards Mr. Fernandez came and took his 
daughter's arm. 

" Mr. Villafranca," he said, " we are off. Remember 
that we shall always be charmed to see you. ' Friend- 
ship is long, though Tnoney is short!' Consuelo will 
drop you a line, letting you know where we are to be 
found as soon as we settle down. Good-bye." 

Consuelo was too much moved to say anything ; but 
her eyes expressed more in that one parting look of 
intense devotion which she bestowed upon him, than 
her lips would have uttered in a fortnight. 

Juan then came up and shook hands with him very 
cordially. He had. heard his sister say that he was going 
to stop with a Marquis, and he therefore thought it wise 
to be on friendly terms with him ; but his manner was 
so frank and straightforward that no one would ever 
have guessed this reason, and Alfredo parted from him as 
he would have done from a loving brother. 
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that future seemed to him as dark and mysterii 
as the thick, dense, heayjr fog thai^ siucroimded 

on all sides. , %--i 
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CHAPTER VL 

LA DEBUTANTE. 

{Not "by Mrs, Gore,) 

It was a fine clear evening in early spring. The fields 
in the neighbourhood of the city were beginning to look 
green and fresh; the meadows were all golden with 
daffodils and kingcups and buttercups, while the haw- 
thorn buds blossomed in every hedge. 

In the city itself the vegetation was not quite so 
advanced, yet the plants in the parks were uncovered, 
and the trees began to have a tinge of green. 

London was filling fast, for Parliament had opened 
early that year, and the forthcoming season was expected 
by all to be an unusually gay and eventful one. 

In one of those fine houses in Carlton House Terrace, 
the back windows of which look upon St James's Park, 
and in which the families of Her Majesty's Secretaries of 
State usually reside, four young ladies are assembled on 
this particular evening in a small boudoir on the second 
floor — ^a boudoir which has a bow- window looking over 
the trees of the Park towards the Houses of Parliament. 

Permit me, gentle reader, to introduce them to you. 

One look suffices to show that two of them at least 
are sisters — ^not that they are by any means alike either 



of the Earl of Cowea, aad are very well known in the 
yachting world at the lab (flRj^^ and in the fashionable 
world of London, where Uiey have' been out now two 
seasona, and are very mudi sdmiied. 

It would be far mom difficult to determine in what 
relation the other two yoimg ladies stand to these 
two, or indeed to each oih«r, fiv tbey^ are totally milike 
both in appearanee and dieeo. Yet these two are also 
8iBt«ra, and, in fact, the yom^ ladiet of the house — the 
danghtera of the Bight HimonnUe Gerald Fetheratone, 
one of Her Majesty's Hiniflten. 

The tall one, Btanding beside tJie marble fire-place, 
in which a bright fire bums — fiv though the days ore 
be^nning to get vana, the nights are still chilly — is 
evidently the elder of the two, and it would indeed be 
difficult to imagine a handwHner or more fascinating 
woman. 

She has a tall, «wmm«taing, yet beautifully-pro- 
portioned figure J her ahoolden are c^ dazzling whiteness, 
roimd and shape^ aa ihoee of the Venus of Milo — 
shoulders that woold have rendered a sculptor happy if 
he had been allowed to model them; the swan-like neel^ 
like her shoulders, k perfection, and ia enoireled l^ a 
thick chain of dead gohl in the shape (^ a aerp^t witfa- 
large ruby eyes, vbich iparkle in tlie red light cf the 
flames with an alnuxt infernal glaie. 

But if her aluialdara would make the de!i{^ of a^ 
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sculptor^ it would certainly puzzle any painter to repro- 
duce her face upon canvas, for it is one of those faces 
upon which Nature seems to have exhausted her greatest 

powers. Her complexion is dazzlingly white, but her 
cheeks have the bloom of the peach, and her full lips, which 
possess a cruel sensuality of their own. are red like the 
coral; her dark ahnond-shaped eyes look out from under 
their languid lids with a peculiar, glittering, furtive, 
voluptuous, merciless, scornful, yet encouraging gaze, 
which seems to penetrate through and through the 
persons she deigns to look upon. Such eyes indeed as 
would make strong men quiver and brave soldiers 
quake. 

Her hair, which is coiled round the back of her head 
in rich luxuriaiLt plaits, is black as ebony, and here and 
there, where the light of the fire touches it, it reflects rich 
warm tints ; but this magnificent hair, which adorns a 
head so classical in form that it might easily be taken for 
that of a Greek statue, shades a brow which, though 
lofty and commanding, yet has the low, brutal, cruel 
instincts of the savage imprinted upon it. But then, 
with all that youth, that colour, that matchless form, 
that magnificent hair, that strange, almost superhimian, 
loveliness — ^who could ever stay to find this out ? 

Sibyl Fetherstone, for such was her name, was 
indeed a splendid creature, one of those matchless women 
who only make their appearance at long intervals upon 
the earth, and then are destined to create more distur- 
bance and misery that all the rest of their sex put 
together — a woman such as Helen of Greece might have 
been, such as the Egyptian Cleopatra no doubt was. 

She wears this evening a simple dress of black tulle, 
the folds of which cling gracefully round her lovely form. 



AS sne Bctuuu uutb, as erecu as a <iraasicMi coinmii 
from one of the temples in which, had she been a. Greek, 
and had she lived in (he days of old — the days of art 
and poetry — she would no doubt have been worshipped, 
her lustrous mocking eyes are iixed upon her sister who 
reclines near her in a low bud chair. 



Geraldine FetheretOTie 
though three years yoang< 



by no means a beauty, and 
r than her sister, and a 
(UbutaTtte in her rery first season, seems older and 
more worn. Her complexion has none of the dazzling 
whiteness of her sister's; her cheeks have none of the 
other's bloom and freshnees upon them ; and her grey 
eyes, which are exoeedingly large, are lustreless and lack 
fire and expression; her hiur is of a lighter hue than her 
sister's, and compared with hers looks dull and cold, and 
her figure has none of that grace and lightness which so 
characterise that of SihyL 

As she leans back in the low arm-chair, her head 
resting upon her hand, th6 long training folds of her pale 
blue silk dress falling around her in artistic disorder, she 
seems weary and didearteaed, and the handsome parure 
of turquoise and pearls, which her step-mother, Lady 
Twickenham, gave her on the occasion of her coming 
out, rises and falls on her bosom, which seems troubled 
and agitated. 

It would seem as if ft 'conversation more or lees inters 
esting to those four young ladies had been going on, for, 
after a short silence, Qwaldine, without lifting her eyes 
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from the ground, said, as if it were in answer to some 
observation before made by one of the other three — 

"He may be a great match: no doubt he is rich, 
handsome, and a Peer but he has no heart ! " 

"Never mind that," burst forth the Lady Juliet, 
getting up and walking towards the fire, " he is as gallant 
a gentleman as ever sprang into a saddle.'' 

"And a Marquis," added Lady Maude. 

"I suppose no one ought to expect any more from 
a man," continued Geraldine Fetherstone, as if pursuing 
her own train of thought, " and yet for a husband I at 
least hoped for more." 

"How easily one can see, Geraldine, that you are 
but just out ! You will not speak like that when you 
have been out a couple of seasons." This was said by 
Lady Maude, who, being the eldest there, believed herself 
to possess the most experience. 

"Yes, we all know that the year of our coming 
out we determine to marry nothing under a Duke or 
a Marquis ; the next year we could put up with an Earl 
or a Lord ; at the end of the second season we come 
down to a plain Mister if he be rich enough, or to a 
penniless Peer; and a few seasons later on we end by 
marrying the first man who proposes, and consider 
ourselves fortunate: yes, I suppose that is the fate of 
us alL" 

" It is true," said Sibyl, thoughtfully speaking for the 
first time. " We all begin life more or less with great 
expectations, with wondrous dreams of what we shall 
make others do, dreams which generally end in nothing, 
as vain empty dreams always wiU end." 

" Oh, how you talk ! " burst out Geraldine, raising her 
eyes and fixing them on the fire. " To hear you speak it 



of horseo attached to the carriage. Ah ! you call thai 
happiness I I do not. I care not if the man I marry be 
rich or poor, a nolideiiMn or a commoner, so long as 
he has a heart, but he must love me and I must love 
him. I should not care f<»- any man's hand if I did not 
get his heart at the aame time." 

Lady Juliet bunt out laughing. "Ah, Geraldine, 
Geraldine," she said, "you do not know how intensely 
amusing you ore sometimes, particularly when you 
choose to talk that wondrous jargon you are pleased to 
call sentiment ; why, it is as good as a play. Love, indeed ! 

Love, ah t can you look at me straight in the 

face and tell me yon believe in such a thing ? " 

Why, Juliet," said her sister, Lady Maude, who was 
a serious young lady, for she was under the impression 
that laughing hardly suited her peculiar type of beauty, 
" you talk as if you knew all about it. I am convinced 
from what you say that you are in love yourself. Confess 
that you are in lore, and do not laugh at Geraldine 
because the poor girl would like to be in love and cannot 
make up her mind with whom it shall be." 

liSdy Juliet's cheeks coloured deeply at these words, 
but fortunately she had her back turned to the fire, and 
the lamp at the other end of the apartment was shaded 
by a thick Farisian abat-^our, ajid gave but a soft subdued 
light, so that this blush, which only lasted a few seconds, 
was unperceived by all exoepting perhaps by Sibyl, yrbo 
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was standing near her at the time, and whose keen 
penetrating eyes were fixed upon her. 

Another silence followed, which again was broken 
after a time by (Jeraldine. 

* Lord Belgrave is a great man, and would no doubt 
be a great match for me, but I do not believe I can ever 
love him/' 

" Of course not," exclaimed Sibyl, a scornful smile 
playing upon her coral lips ; " the man you love, Geraldine, 
mu&t not only be immensely rich and a nobleman, but 
he must also be handsome and good, clever and ac- 
complished, very wise yet deferring to your opinion in all 
things, generous and economical, gay and fond of society 
yet domestic in all his habits, quick-sighted but blind to 
all your faults and shortcomings, very much in love yet 
never jealous, manly but never from your side, fasci- 
nating and amusing but only so to you ! Such must be 
the characteristics of the man you want, and with whom 
you intend to fall desperately in love at first sight. Well, 
Greraldine, I quite sympathize with you, and with all my 
heart wish you may soon find him. ... I, for my part, 
have given up that idea long ago — ^that is to say at the end 
of my first season, and now will think myself happy if I 
marry a man with only one of those numerous virtues — 
only one — ^provided he be rich enough to make up for 
the want of the others, but of course every one must 
gain his own experience. My experience will be useless 
to you, so of course I advise you to go on dreaming of 
your beloved beau ideal of a husband as long as you can, 
and only hope that when that bean ideal comes to the 
ground with a crash, it may not frighten you so much as 
to render you utterly indifferent, and ready to marry the 
first fool who makes love to you. That is my advice. 



off the album she had been looking at, answered— 

" You should not aak me — I cannot possibly aay any- I 
thing on the sul^eo^ for you know I made up my min^'^ 
long ago to remain standing like Patience on the top o' 
a monument, high and diy on the barren shores of ol^l 
maidism, and all I on h(^ ia that the monument c 
be of marble, and tibat a substantial baldachino may r 
above my head to protect me from the storms ; 
contrary winds of life." 

"Why, Maude," exclaimed her sister, with a merry 
laugh, "you speak like on old book — like one of those 
books people used to write before the days of railways 
and three-volume noTels, when the paragraphs were not 
obliged to be under dx linae, and people had time to read 
them without skipping. But, speaking seriously, why ' 
should you say that yon have made up your mind to hsa 
an old maid ? Fancy any one at six-and-twenty speak-^ 
ing like that I '' 

"When I speak as I do, rest assured, dear Juliet, t 
I know very well what I am talking about. You a 
have nothing to recommend me : I am neither beautiful' 
nor talented, and I have no money ; 1 have nothing but 
my rank, and I am sure that I could never ' honour and 
obey ' a man who will many me only for that— a. horrible 
snob, no doubt some rich greengrocer, wh6 wants to get 
into society, or scmie horrid city man, who has rained 
half a dozen ^WTniliaa^ and who wants some one to 
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teach him how to spend their money in the fashionable 
•way. No, 1 shall never consent to sell myself like ihaty 
and that is why I tell you that I shall never marry. You 
see, Juliet, that I am not joking." 

"Do you think," inquired Geraldine, rising from the 
low ajm-chair in which she had been reclining, and 
going towards Lady Maude, "do you think that any 
one will love trve for myself? " 

I hardly know how her friend would have answered 
her; for if the Lady Maude Standish, who waa a hand- 
some fine-looking girl in her way, with no end of 
accomplishments, thought that there was little chance 
of any one marrying her for herself, how much less 
chance must she have seen for Miss Geraldine Fether- 
stone — ^plain sickly-looking girl as she was, with hardly 
any fortune, and with, at the best, but questionable 
fSBi.mLly connections to help her on — ^but Sibyl walked 
towards the table at that moment, and, taking a seat 
near it, said in a loud, clear voice — 

" Why must you always think of love when you talk 
of marriage ? It strikes me that affection has little place 
in such a business-like and conventional transaction as 
a matrimonial alliance; but then there is always the 
advantage that, as we marry to please our families, and 
love to please ourselves, we may, with justice, exact 
fideUty from our lovers as a debt of honour, while we 
need only pay our husbands with affection as we pay our 
tradesmen with money, that is to say, at long intervals, 
and always taking oflF a certain discount." 

The other three young ladies looked down at the 
books on the table and seemed — or pretended to be — 
shocked Sibyl went on, not deigning to notice this — 
" As for me, I have made up my mind to try the 



keep np the proi«i«tiM and give a good example of what 
a good wife should be." 

It would seem ftt«n tbese strange words that Sibyl 
Fetherstone delighted in o^Ocking her sister and her 
friends ; for though Aese thite young ladies remained 
silent, and to all ftppeuaiiM pretended not to have heard 
what she said, there WM a aoamfuUy-defiant but pleased 
smile on her proud red Kpi, and her laige black eyes 
sparkled with more animatioai than usual as they wan- 
dered from one to the otlier of the three fair heads bent 
over the table. 

As she stood there^ emcA beside them, her beautiful 
arm resting upon the Mrred obk back of the chair from 
which she had just limn, she looked so wondrously like 
that beautiful picture of Hwodiaa in the Pitti Palace, 
that the eyes inToltmtoiy looked for John's blood-stained 
head, and the very thought mi.dc one shudder. But the 
red abat^owr an the laipps dlAiscd such a rich warm tiot I 
over her Irare shonlden and beautiAiUy-rounded arms, j 
while the ruby eyes of the serpent coiled round her 
throat sparkled with such a devilish lustre that another 
comparison, pei^pe even a truer one, could not but j 
' flash across the beholder's mind; but this simile, strangely j 
true though it no doubt waa, oonld hardly find expre*- 
sion in a human mouth. 

Sibyl and Qenddine Fetherstone vere the dsaghtaa 
— as I have before infeimed my readw when I intoo- 
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duced them to him — of the Eight Honourable Gerald 
Fetherstone. — (I always make a point of telling people 
when I introduce any one to them, who they are, what 
they are, and what are their connections — a necessary pre- 
caution in England, and one which, if generally adopted, 
would save us from many an un-Christian-like " cut.**) — 
I need not say anything about this well-known and 
greatly-appreciated statesman and politician, who for 
80 many years has been one of the columns upon which 
the Conservative party chiefly rests for support. Of his 
wife, the beautiful and clever Elizabeth, Countess of 
Twickenham, of course I need say but little either, as 
I sruppose the greater part of my readers are in society, 
and therefore know that charming lady as well or 
perhaps better than I do myself. But for any amongst 
them who live in the country, or who have not the 
honour of knowing Lady Twickenham personally — ^for, 
of course, she is a very difficult person to get to know — I 
shall state in passing that she was the daughter of Sacs 
the great baritone, and was known when a girl as Beta 
Sacs. Of course some evil tongues whispered that she 
was a Jewess and,that her real name was Isaacs ; but in 
this world there are always plenty of envious persons 
who will take any one's character to pieces with the 
greatest delight if you only listen to them. In those 
days, however. Beta Sacs was scarcely in society, and 
consequently but little known, so no one troubled them- 
selves very much to discuss if her name was really Sacs 
or Isaacs. But she was wonderfully pretty, this singer's 
daughter, and one fine day no less a person than the 
Earl of Twickenham fell in love with her and married 
her. As she was always exceedingly respectable and 
accomplished and ladylike, nothing could ever be 



popular eBtunataoi^ and placed her beyond any scandal 
that could ever be mvented. This gentleman dead, she 
mamed & rich bankw, wlio bood aftei'wards died, leaving 
her all tis money. Mr. S'etherstone was her fourth 
bimband, and she wa8 often Iieard to say that this -wax 
the only one she ooald really accustom herself to con- 
sider her husband. The first time she had married for 
rank — ^the second for poBiticai — the third for money — 
but Mr. Fetherstone ahe had manied solely for love. 
How much tntl^ there may be in this pretty story is 
more than I can Teuton to say ; yet to one thing I can 
bear testimony,' and thai ia, that she gets on very welt 
with him, and thai he seems very happy — but then it 
is true she had got <m well "with her three previous 
husbands, and aJl of than had believed tliemselves the 
happiest of mortals. What a pity that there are not a>, 
few more women like Lady Twickenham in the world ! 

Mr. Fetherstone had been a widower for some time, 
when he married Lady Twickenham (she bad never liked 
to part with that title), and the veiy first season after' 
their marriage she had presented to the world hia eldest 
daughter, the handsome Sibyl, who by rights should have 
come out before ; but her &ther, being a hard-working 
statesman, and not over-fond of society, had delayed that 
important event for two years. As was to be expected, J 
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Sibyl had had a great success, for her beauty was really of 
a most uncommon type, but, strange to say, she had had 
few proposals, at least few of those she or her father 
would have cared to accept, for men as a rule were more 
frightened than attracted by her strange beauty, and 
young men found her too cynical to be amusing. 

This year her sister was to make her debut, but no 
great things were expected of her, either by her family 
or by her fiiends, for, as I have already said, she was 
neither pretty nor attnwjtive; but she beUeved herself 
that the success she would create would be something 
tremendous, and that she had only to show herself at a 
ball for all the young men of London to fall immediately 
at her feet. Not that she considered herself so beautiful — 
I will do the girl credit for that — ^no — ^but that she 
thought, and indeed honestly believed, that there was 
something so interesting and romantic about her that no 
mom could see her and remain heart-whole. How far her 
dreams were reahzed yet remains to be seen. 

Lady Twickenham got on very well with her step- 
daughters, who had le&mt from their father to love and 
respect her, and she in a manner loved them too, and 
spared no pains to render them happy in her house, but 
all her thoughts and all her dreams were concentrated in 
her son — ^her only son — ^Lord Twickenham. 

This young nobleman had only just entered into 
possession of his extensive estates, having only attained 
his majority a few months before. Until quite lately he 
had been at Trinity College, Cambridge, where he had 
rendered himself highly popular by his sumptuous dinners, 
and by the profusion and quality of his wines. It was 
whispered at the University that he had spent quite a 
fortune during his three years' residence th^re ; but then 
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would have taken mortal offence if anyone had dared 
even to hint io her that her son lived a great deal too 
fast and spent too mwdk numey. 

This particular aeBSOn wu to be his first one in London. 
He had taken hia seat at the House of Lords soon aft«r 
the opening of Failiamenls a month previously, and, at 
the express desire of hi* mother and of his step-father, 
intended to attend it r^fularly, though he himself was 
often heard to prcmomiee it amongst his Cambridge 
friends, " A confotmded bore, by Jove ! " 

Lady Twickenham would have wished her son to 
live with her in One fiunily mansion on Carlton House 
Terrace, where a oomfortahle suite of apartments might 
easily have been airanged-for him, but be preferred to have 
rooms of bis own stnae where else, as be had been accus- 
tomed to have at the UniverBity. So he took a fine set of 
apartments at the Albany, which had just been vacated 
by an Indian Prince, who bad furnished them in a 
lusurioua eastern style that pleased bis fancy, and there 
be was now settled for the reet of the London season. 

The room in whidi we have first made the acquaint- 
ance of the Misses Fetiierstone and their bosom friends, the 
Ladies Standish, was anything but a fine apartment. 
The ceiling was low, for the height had evidently 
been sacrificed to give greater proportions to th« splendicl- 
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drawing-rooms below, and it was plainly, nay scantily, 
iumislied. The walls were covered with a soiled paper, 
which had -been white and gold in its youth, but which 
now looked more like gray and red ; for such is indeed the 
wonderful metamorphosis the London smoke can produce 
at times. The curtains, which hung on either side of the 
windows, were of faded creton, and the red carpet which 
covered the floor was worn and in parts almost thread- 
bare. No pictures, or indeed ornaments of any kind, 
adorned this room, and altogether it was easy to see that 
the usual occupants of it had either no taste for art, or 
were fiir above such trumpery things as fine furniture and 
the common objects of art and vertu which generally 
adorn the boudoirs of less fashionable young ladies. It 
was a comfortable room, but that is all it could ever 
pretend to be; yet the view which that bow- window 
commanded over the trees of St. James's Park, and its 
pretty little lake towards the Houses of Parliament and 
the glorious old Abbey, was enough of itself to render it 
a most pleasant apartment. 

On one side there was a large folding door which led 
to the young ladies' sleeping room, and which on this 
occasion was opened and allowed us to behold the two 
pretty little beds, with their white muslin and blue satin 
curtains, in which these young ladies rested after the 
&tigues of the day. They might easily have had separate 
rooms had they liked, but though so entirely different in 
every respect the Misses Fetherstone were exceedingly 
fond of each other and preferred sharing the same room 
as I believe for some reason or other — best known of 
course to themselves — ^young ladies generally do. 

On the night when I first introduced these charming 
young ladies to my readers, there was a large official 



any envelope, so tii&t eveiy one miglit see tbe honour 
that great lady deigned to confer upon her friends — a 
" Sm^ and Early " — not tiiat this "At Home" was by 
any means meant to be ft small or an early one, but only 
to show that Lady Twiekenham could give larger ones if 
she chose, and that ber favoured friends who received 
these much-coveted cairda Bhould appreciate to its fiill 
value the honour sbe conferred upon them. 

The Countess of Coves and her daughters, the two 
Ladies Standisb, bad of oonrse received their invitations, 
and as the party was not to begin till past ten, on account 
of the Statesmen lequixiog all that time to drink Mr. 
Fetherstone's wiiieB and discuss his Bills, Sibyl and 
Qeraldine bad detennined to invite their young friends 
to come an hour earlier, so that they might enjoy "a 
quiet chat " before the business of the evening began, I 
say " business " of the evening, because, as all my 
readers have no doubt found out before this if they go 
out ever so little into what is called London Society, 
these sort of semi-official parties are indeed a business 
to get through, and could hardly be classified under any 
other head. 

I have takm advantage of the long pause vhidi 
followed Sibyl's last words to explain all this to my 
readei'S ; but now the Bweet and silveiy voice of Lady 
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Juliet Siandish calls me back to the side of these 
charming young ladies^ and I therefore must beg my 
readers to give all their attention to their interesting and 
highly edifying conversation. 

" But returning to Lord Belgrave," she said, " has he 
ever proposed to you, by the bye, Gteraldine ? '* 

The young lady in question coloured deeply ere she 
replied, " Well, I can hardly say he has, in so many words, 
you know." 

"Exactly," burst out Sibyl, "but you, of course, 
believe that he will do so before long. Ah ! Geraldine, 
Oeraldine ! how much you have to learn yet. I too, at 
the b^inning of last season, believed that he would 
propose to me the very first opportunity he had, and you 
see he has not done so, although the opportunities were 
not wanting, and I sat with him for hours at a time on the 
stone steps of cold back-staircases, shivering with cold, 
whilst I listened to his pretty little speeches. Ah, men 
are but a set of gay deceivers, who only think of the 
amusement of the moment ! " 

"I have come to that conclusion, too," said Lady 
Maude, turning over the pages of a new novel, " and I 
verily believe that if, instead of going to parties and 
balls as we do, purely for business purposes, we went as 
they do, to amuse ourselves, we should not only look 
much fresher at the end of the season, but should get 
married much sooner and to nicer men." 

"There is Lord Edwin, Lord Belgrave's brother," 
said Geraldine thoughtfully, as she always spoke ; " he is 
a charming man, if you like — ^but then he has no money!" 

Sibyl's eyes flashed like the eyes of the serpent roimd 
her neck, as her sister pronounced these words, but she 
said nothing, and Geraldine's remark passed unnoticed, 



to assemble — an event which ihay niighi haiwe immn 
before this if they had only paid Jitile tMentixm to the 
noise of the numerous carriages whidi had for aome tame 
past been depositing ladies and gentiemen ai the dbor of 
the mansion. 

'' Who has come ? " asked Qemldine oi the aerranf^ 
rising* and going up towards the ^bfls over the vkkoMt 
piece to give a finishing touch to her toiletta 

''Oh, there's a lot dT people oome ;-*-^eie Is Ae 
Countess of Cowes, and the Maiquia of Bdgmvie^ and 
his brother, Lprd Edwin BeaaviOep aod lots meia'' 
" As the servant said these names^ Ladj Jnfieit lose 
hastily from the chair in whidb ahe had been aittii^ near 
the table, and walked straight towards the door. 

'' Ah ! ah ! '^ shouted her sister^ the serious Lady 
Maude, laughing for the first time tlubt evening; ^^«e 
have your secret now^ Juliet; so it is the l>^^^ffi?tBift 
Marquis who has enslaved your heart I '* 

She was greatly mistaken — the name of the tiehaiid 
powerful Marquis of Be^grave had only be^a heaid hgr 
her, for the other two young ladies who rtill nmKBmi 
near the table, had alone noticed that of Lord Edwin. 

Sibyl saw the movement of her Mend^ and her h&mek 
told her at once its cause. Her eyes flashed fire, her heart 
throbbed with emotion, and her proud red lips were 
tightly compressed; for that movement had revealed 
to her that she had a rival* 
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CHAPTER Vn. 

LORDS AND LADIES. 
(Not hy the author of the Queen of the County^ 

Geraldine, having finished the last touches of her 
toilette to her entire satisfaction, clasped her arm round 
Lady Juliet's waist and proceeded with her down the 
stairs. Lady Maude following behind with Sibyl, who 
had now once more regained the full possession of her 
self-command. 

At the immense doors which led to the principal 
drawing-room they met Lady Twickenham, who stood 
near the top of the staircase, attired in a becoming rose- 
coloured satin dress trimmed with white lace and radiant 
with diamonds, receiving her guests. She welcomed the 
Ladies Standish with a patronising yet affectionate air, 
and with one look of love towards her step-daughters, 
motioned them to enter the sumptuous apartments, 
which were brilliantly illuminated. 

At no great distance from the lady of the house they 
saw her husband, a tall, slim, and very gentlemanly- 
looking man, who was in earnest conversation with the 
Premier, his intimate and highly-appreciated friend. 

The rooms were still very empty, for it was only half- 
past ten, and people in London seldom think of going out 



an hour of auch a charmmg entertainment aa one c£ 
Lady Twickenhfun's "Small and Early" "At Homes." 

Near the fireplace of the principal drawing-rooin 
stood Lady Cowea, and it was towards her that our four 
young ladies directed their steps when they first entered 
the room. This lady was still young, and was by some 
considered exceedingly handsome. She had not been 
long known in the gay London world, because her 
husband had only come into the title quite unexpectedly 
a few years previously, and before that they had 
been too poor to care to mix much in society ; but he 
had acquired a great taste for yachting, and in the 
Isle of Wight, whore they resided a great part of the 
year, they were greatly looked up to and much sought 
after. I hardly know how the friendship began between 
the Ladies Stondiah and the Misses Fetherstone, and 
indeed it would be difficult to say how such friendships 
generally do begin between girls. Perhaps it was on 
account of the siimlarify in their ages, for Lady Maude 
was about the same age as Sibyl, and Lady Juliet was 
only a year older than QeioldiDe ; buts of conis^ Ham 
might be the case or it might not; at aU events theMiasea 
Fetherstone were always charmed to go and stay with 
them in their beaatiAil house at Cowes for tiie r^atta 
week, and the Standiahes were only too happy always 
to be invited to Lady Twickenham's parties. 
They hod been talking for about five minutes with 
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Lady Cowes, when Lord Belgrave and his brother 
approached them and joined in the conversation. 

Edward, 14th Marquis of Belgrave, and Earl of 
Beauville, was a man of about thirty-six, and it would 
have been difficult-as all his friends agreed in saying- 
to find anywhere a better specimen of an English 
gentleman. His features were delicate and very refined, 
and though his eyes were perhaps rather incredulous 
and cold, they were by no means devoid of expression. 
He wore his beard short, with a long moustache, which 
though rather darker than Alfi:^do described them, 
reflected golden tints as he turned his handsome face 
from one young lady to the other. As we learnt from 
the poor Spaniard, he was exceedingly tall, but he was 
l&rge in proportion, and his hands and feet were small 
and well formed, as those of an aristocrat should be. 

His brother — Lord Edwin — ^was altogether a smaller 
man, but by no means less handsome, and he, too, 
seemed a thorough gentleman in every respect. He was 
exceedingly slim, and as he stood there before the fire- 
place, his handsome head bent over the beautiful Sibyl, to 
whom he was at the time speaking, it would have been 
difficult not to admire his regular and clear-cut profile, 
which accorded so well with that of the splendid beauty 
beside him, and his fair complexion and light hair, which 
formed such a strong contrast to hers. The conversation, 
as I have said before, was general, yet it was easy to see 
that Lord Edwin at least directed all his remarks to 
Sibyl Fetherstone, and that Lady Juliet, who was on the 
other side of her, seemed to be watching him too anxiously 
to take much part in it. 

When the rooms became more crowded — ^for people 
kept coming in now fast enough — Geraldine retired to a 



themselves, perbi^ not qnite agumii their will, at the 
other end of the rocmt, w)me a laige ^ass door opened 
into the prettiest of eoaBecvBiaaaL 

Lady Cowes and her eldest dang^iter were left quite 
alone, but not long, far Lady Totitanhata, that highly- 
feared ruler of &8hioii, came -op to iheto, accompanied 
by her daughter. 

"How do you do. Lady Coves ?" she said, in rather a 
patronising tone, when she ww tlitt the lady near whom 
she had been brought by tiie posbing onnrd — for people in 
London society could hw>31y get on at all if they did not 
"push" in more ways than one— was do other than her 
friend the Countem ttf Cowea, " How do you do, Lady 
Cowes ? So here we are — in town caice more for the 
season. It seema as if we had never left at all ; how the 
time does pass ! . '. . i but not for you, Lady Cowes, for 
you do not look a day older Uian wlten 1 saw you last" 

Lady Cowes felt highly flattered at this unexpected 
compliment, for Lady Tottenbun waa known at tboMi 
to say exceedingly bitter and highly disagreeable tUngl^ . 
BO much BO that society ahnoet fo^t that in realify riK 
was a very kind, woman and an esoeedingly soA^tMlisd 
one. 

" But see," she went on, " each season seems to lasog 
us new people. Now, who is that girl with Uie low 
dress there .... just behind Lady Pencarlin i I have 
never seen her befoie." 
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*' I am sure I do not know/* answered Lady Cowes 
taming her head in the direction of the lady in question^ 
while Lady Tottenham, taking out her gold-rimmed eye- 
glass, fixed her gaze upon her. 

" Oh, I know who she is, mamma,*' exclaimed Miss 
Tottenham. " She is that girl old Lady Skewton intends 
taking out this year, and for whom she wrote to ask you 
for an invitation to our theatricals next week.'* 

"Ah, yes, I recollect now. Do you know. Lady Cowes, 
who she reaUy is ? Some people mH have it that she is 
a daughter of her son by her maid. I am sure I hardly 
know what to believe. Anyhow, I do not like her style, 
and I am glad I have seen her, for I shall not ^end Lady 
Skewton the cards she asked me for, and in that way I 
shall have one questionable person the less at my party. 
Ah, Lady Cowes, you do not know how difficult it is to 
get rid of such people once one gets them inside the house. 
If I were to invite her this time, I should have her coming 
to my house every Friday. No, I shall certainly write to 
Lady Skewton declining her protegee. Oh ! she will be 
only too glad to come herself, and she can send the girl 
downstairs to see her relations that evening." And Lady 
Tottenham smiled, for she believed, in the ignorance of 
her heart, that she had said something very witty. 

At that moment another person walked towards the 
little circle formed by these two ladies and their daughters 
before the fireplace. This was no other than the well- 
known Catholic lady, Mrs. Boston Gilbert — a woman of 
a certain age — which, as Byron teUs us, is by far the 
most uncertain of aU ages — ^yet so beautifully dressed, 
and altogether so becomingly got up, that some people 
might even have thought her good looking. 

" Here is that old fool, the Boston Gilbert," muttered 



emotions of any kind. The new comer shook bands il 
with the two ladies and tiieir daughters, who soon after* I 
wards retired to anotlier comer to talk quietly, and then, J 
seating herself in an ann-diair near the fire, began talk-1 
ing to Lady Tottenhftm, turning her back upon Lady 1 
Cowea, without paying any attention to her, for, of course, 
in good Bociety no one'is ever ailaid of being nide. 

" So you are going to bring out a new man this year, 
I hear, Mrs. Bostoft Gilbert ? " said Lady Tottenham, 
taking another chur, 

"Well, yea, I am going to make another experiment, 
but if it fails, I assoie yon, Lady Tottenham, that it will 
be the very last I shidl ever attempt, however much I may 
be entreated to do so, for it is dreadfully up-hill work, I 
assure you. Yon have no idea what I went through last 
year to get people to go to Mrs. Bolton's parties, and the 
difficulty I had to get her invitations, and then I got no 
thanks after all my trouble — nothing, not even an invita- 
tion to stop at her country house in Kent. Would you 
believe there could exist anch ingratitude in the world ? " 

Lady Tottenham smiled — for she knew very well, as . 
indeed everybody in London knew, how largely Mra I 
Bolton had contributed' to Mrs. Boston Gilbert's charities, | 
and that one day, when at that lady's request she had to 
make her husband edgn a heavy cheque for the erectiosi 
of a new Catholic convent — t^thoogh e^e herself, as well 
as all her family, wers strong Frotestanta — she had 
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exciaimed, in the presence of an intimate friend, who, of 
course had told the story all over London the next day, 
that it had been almost ruination her getting fine people 
to go to her house, for, taking it on an average, they 
had come to about fifty pounds a head ! 

" But this man you are going to thrust upon us this 
year is exceedingly rich, I believe; is he not?" she asked, 
after a short silence. 

" Yes, Mr. Jobkin is a wonderfully rich man, and a 
very gentlemanly one too considering his father began 
life as a greengrocer, or something of the kind. I really 
think I shaU manage with him. Of course, his name is 
against him — ^horrible name, is it not ? — Jobkin ! " 

" Well it is not pretty, certainly ! " 

"He wanted to call himself Percy Howard Jobkin, 
but I soon convinced him that ihxit would never do, for 
people would only laugh. Ah, Lady Tottenham ! you 
little know the odd things these people say and do. Why 
it is as good as going to the play. Percy Howard Jobkin, 
Esq. I — ^Did you ever hear anytiiing so amusing in your 
life?" 

" What a sacrilege ! " was all Lady Tottenham could 
say in her a^nishint. 

** With the Boltons, last year, I had a great many 
things to contend with. You see they were a large 
£Eunily with sons and daughters, and not only did Mrs. 
Bolton insist on my inviting all her relations to her ball, 
which alone was enough to spoil a hundred parties, but 
she even went so far as to make me ask a number of her 
old friends. Ah, you have no conception how they were 
dressed, and the shocking things' people said about 
them. The very thought of it makes me shudder even 
now ; and then the woman complained that, at the end of 



" Ah, Mrs. Bofltm (Mbrat, jaa an^si to bave known^ 
beforehand that tltoee sort of people ham no consciencea 
They begin by robfemg people in the City of their money, 
and end by robbing as of our n^xta itk lite West End." 

"But I have hit upon a better sum tiiis time. Mr. 
Jobkin, you see, is single, and imnenaely rich — ^two' 
attractions which no motiier will be aUe to resist. Thea' 
I have insisted on his beooming an MJP., which will at 
once give him a cortain position ; I have made him take 
a fine house in Choarenor Sqnarev and I have made him 
promise that he will not invite a single flriend of his who 
is not in the woridl People^ of conrBe, eamiot bear to 
meet other people whom no tnte knows ; but as soon as 
everybody one knows goes to a man's house, then alf 
want to know him, never mind who he is. That isi 
one of the first piinciples of society. I have tried ttf 
ma&e him aware d its fiill value, and I think I havS 
succeeded. I have engaged half a dozen friends to talk' 
about Tiim at the dabs and at parties, bat he is himsell^ 
to remain a mystery nntil the day of his ball. No one i$ 
to see ^'T" till tiien, yihea he will make his cUbut in the 
world, supported by me and snrroimded by the whole of 
May&ir. His pai-tieB will be very exclusive, and as 
difficult to get to as ICrs. Uuleta's, whose list is, I am told, 
always submitted to the Kince of Wales before a sin^^ 
invitation is sent — and we shall see if any one dares to 
snub him 1" 
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*' I, for one," said Lady Tottenham, putting her eye- 
glass up for the hundredth time, and looking round the 
room, " shall not be able to attend Mr. Jobkin's ball." 

"And why ? — surely. Lady Tottenham, when the card 
comes with my compliTnents ! " 

"Ah/* answered the proud dame, giving a glance of 
recognition towards a sickly-looking yoimg man, who 
stood at a short distance, vainly endeavouring to join in 
the conversation of Lady Maude and Miss Tottenham — 
"you see, last year he gave a great fancy ball at Willis's 
Booms — a horrible thing I believe — ^no one there one 
ever heard of; and the impudent fellow actually had 
the audadty to put my name down in the papers the 
next morning as having been there ! Of course, I wrote 
to the Morrdng Post to contradict it and to say I had 
never even heard of the man — but you see, after that, I 
could hardly go to his house." 

I don't know what Mrs. Boston Gilbert would have 
answered to this, but, whatever it was, she forgot all 
about it when her eyes suddenly resting upon an 
animated-looking lady near the conservatory door, she 
recognised in her one of her dearest lady fiiends, the 
Honourable Lady Brightly, who was in close conversation 
with one of her best male friends. Lord Clare. This was 
too much for her. 

" Just look yonder. Lady Tottenham ; do you see Lady 
Brightly? Why she is more decolletee than ever; and 
how intimate she seems to be with Lord Clare ! Did you 
ever see anything so fast as her manner when talking to 
gentlemen ! " 

Lady Tottenham's eye-glass was immediately directed 
towards that particular comer of the room. 

" I declare you are right. How dreadful ! " 



for myself ' 

It is fortunate tiiat I cam do so without having to make 
my way across the crowded saloon, through the numerous 
groups of ladies and gentloben who stand so closS' 
together that it ia indeed a wonder they are not aSi 
suffocated — and when I aniTS at the conservatory it is 
a good thing, too, that I am aMe to glido between two &t. 
old dowagers and place mysdf beside Lord Clare and hit 
companion in the very amall apace left near them ; for 
otherwise it would have been impossible for me ever tw 
have heard a word tiiat pAMed between them. 

But when I do get cLoaa and listen to what they arei 
saying, I must oonfeas tltat I hardly think it worth 
repeating, and, in spite of Min. Boston Gilbert and her 
friend Lady Tottenham, I beg to inform the world that 
what passed between tiiem was of anything but an 
exciting character. Their conversation, in fact, seemed to. 
me to be entirely about hoiaea and dogs, and if the wordw 
"I bet" and "I take" and "I stake " and "I give" occurred' 
rather oftener in the course of their talk than perhaps 
some over-strict people mi^t have found necessary — i 
Burely this CMinot be brought against them ? — and both 
Lady Brightly foid her youthful companion appeared so 
completely absorbed in Uie contemplation of the pretty 
little red morocco-covered boots which they each held in 
their hands that they never even looked at each other—* 
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sufficient proof that anything like love or sentiment was 
£eu: &om their minds at that moment. 

The Honourable Lady Brightly is the daughter of 
Lord Fitzpaddy, and was married a few years ago to Sir 
James Brightly. She is very well known in London 
society, where her wonderful talents for acting have 
made her a general favourite — so much so that no 
private theatricals would be considered complete without 
her. She is not pretty, yet she possesses a charming and 
gracefdl figure, and her face portrays faithfully the genius 
which animates her, and is therefore interesting and attrac- 
tive, perhaps even more so than if her features had been 
perfect and regular, and her complexion lilies and roses. 
Being exceedingly talented, and a great favourite with 
men, ladies, as a rule, are rather jealous of her, and dis- 
appointed old maids are not wanting who concoct 
scandals which they generously attribute to her. But 
these, of course, are seldom believed ; and as, in spite of all 
her lady fiiends, she has managed to keep her reputation 
intact, she is invited everywhere, and there is not a 
breakfast or a dance given in Mayfair at which we do 
not meet her — ^the admired of all admirers. 

Lord Clare, the man she is talking to, is a young Irish 
Peer, who has only lately come into his estates, and is 
therefore much sought after by the mammas and papas, 
whom he already begins to dread ; preferring by far to 
talk with women like Lady Brightly, who amuse him, 
and on whose accoimt he is not afraid to be called 
over the coals the next morning by some anxious mother 
or aspiring father. 

As the yoimg Lord and his graceful companion close 
their pretty little morocco-covered books, and replace 
them in their respective pockets. Lord Belgrave issues 
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Beigrave, but I see Lady Twiokenliam is svuniuuxiing S 
me at the other end of the lOom. I suppose she wan^ ^ 
me to go and talk with Lady Isobel Clanfyne, who, I see, 
has juat arrived with her &ther the Duke of the Isles;" 
and without saying another word (the hurried away 
towards where lie noble Duke and his proud daughter , 
stood, while the crowd made way as well as they could 
to let her pass. 

" Now you are free, Lord Beigrave," said Lady Brightly, 
as soon as Geraldine had gone, "will you be good enough 
to give me your arm downstsdn to the supper room ? 1 am 
very tired, and should like to get away before the crush 
below be^ns to get too formidable." 

The Marquis gallantly gave his arm to the fascinating 
lady, and, taking her through the conservatory, conducted 
her towards the Bt&uoase. As they emerged on the land- 
ing they were pushed against by a yovmg man with 
short reddish hair imd an excuse for a moustache. This 
was the son of the house — tiie Earl of Twickenham, 

" Hallo, Beigrave," he said when he recognised that 
gentleman. " So you are off already — are you going to 
the Terpsichore to-night ? " 

" No ; I was tlunking of looking in at Oreen'& TSut 
Terpsichore does not amuse me much. Shall I see yoD 
there, Charlie i " 

" Well, perhaps, if I can manage to steal away befim 
three without bdng seen. Ta-ta." ' 
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Lady Brightly looked up at her companion, whose 
eyes seemed to follow the yoimg hopeful who had just 
spoken to him, and who was now making his way 
through the crowd towards the Lady Isobel Clanfyne, 
whose society, I suppose, his mother had advised him to 
cultivate. " The Terpsichore ! " she said, " c'est chic (a n'eat- 
ce pas ? *' 

" Fi done ! ^ was all he said, and began descending 
the stairs. 

" Oh ! how I should like to go to those places. How 
happy you men ought to feel at being able to go wherever 
you like without making people talk," she exclaimed, as 
they made their way through the ascending crowds down 
the stately staircase. 

Once arrived at the bottom, Lord Belgrave conducted 
his companion into the dining-room. 

" What will you take ? " he said, as they approached 
the table, which still remained in the centre of the room 
as the p(diticians had left it after their dessert, with some 
of that last service still displayed upon the gorgeous 
family plate of the Twickenhams. 

** Champagne, if you please," she answered — a request 
which, in his turn, he transmitted to one of the numerous 
footmen who, in their state liveries, surrounded the table ; 
but the servant answered — 
There is none, my Lord." 

Oh, never mind," exclaimed Lady Brightly, " I will 
take a glass of sherry instead." 

"There is no sherry either, my lady," answered the man. 

" What on earth have you got, then ?" exclaimed Lord 
Belgrave impatiently. 

" There is tea and coffee, and lemonade and soda-water, 
my lord ; which will you take ? " 






champagne, tongues, chickens, and ioeis^ -which & parvmm, 
could hardly dispense with, totally unndcessaaT;'' 

" Perhaps you are right. I have indeed noticed tihat In 
great houses one never can get anything mxtOi eating 
excepting at dinner parties, to which of ootUBe only a fiiw 
privileged persons are invited — but what will yoa take!" 

" I will have a sandwich and a cup of tea. I suppoM 
I should get nothing better if we were to go to tbe otlm: 
side of the table." 

Lord Belgrave passed thefiandwidieBto her — a eoople 
of very thick pieces of bread with a little mustard 
between them — ^and aslsdbA the stately servant to get a 
cup of tea from the immense silver urn which stood at the 
other end of the long table, 

" Why, Lord Belgrave, just look there," ezdaimed La^ 
Brightly, suddenly attracting his attention. "* There is niy 
husband coming towards us with Totfy on his arm !^ 

A moment after Sir James Brightly joined them wifk. 
Lady Tottenham. Sir James was a veiy small man, wiHt 
quick movements and a rather pleasing &ce. 

'' How do you do, my dear Lady Brightly }^— so g|ad to 
see you. Tour husband has been so gallant! he has 
brought me down to supper you see ! " exclaimed Lady 
Tottenham, with such an afiectioilate and loving smile 
that no one could ever have supposed that five minutes 
before she had been pulling this very woman's character 
to pieces. But then, such are the ways of )Iay&ir ! It 
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has been said before now, that if our best friends were 
to hear what we say of them behind their backs no two 
members of society would be upon speaking terma It 
is therefore fortunate this polite deception is kept up. 
But I must do poor Lady Tottenham the justice to say 
that on this occasion she was placed in a rather awkward 
position. She was anxious to keep well with Lady 
Brightly, who was going to act for her in some private 
theatricals she intended giving the following week, and 
at the same time she could hardly defend her conduct 
when Mrs. Boston GUbert criticised it. When Lady 
Brightly had finished her tea and sandwiches. Lord 
Belgrave conducted her to the cloak-room. 

" I wonder where my brother can be," he said, as they 
crossed the inner haU. " I had promised to take him in 
my brougham to the club, and now I am tired and want 
to go away but do not know where to find him." 

''Oh, I believe I can help you. Lord Belgrave," 
answered his fair companion laughing. " I'U put you up 
to a trick or two ; come with me." 

And passing the cloak-room. Lady Brightly opened a 
small door beyond the principal staircase and disclosed 
the back stairs. " There," she said, turning round to the 
Marquis, her bright face expressing unutterable things, 
" go up a few steps and if I am not much mistaken you 
will find your brother. I will go back to the cloak-room 
and wait for you," and she closed the door upon him. 

Lord Belgrave was not a little bewildered and siu*- 
prised, though he was a man who would not have looked 
so for worlds; but he hardly knew what to think of 
this strange adventure, and very much feared a practical 
joke on the part of the witty Lady Brightly, as, with a 
reluctant step, he went up the dimly-lighted staircase. 
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approached them tihe ladt^ rose, and lie ikeii tccogzused 
in her the handsome daughter of the h0ase--Sib}i 
Fetherstone. Neither she nor her oompaiiion» however^ 
seemed in the least disoonoertedy and, hiding his astonish'^ 
ment, he informed his brother that he should be leaving 
immediately. 

"Are you running away so early. Lord Belgtave?* 
said the beautiful Sibyl, giving her hand to Ijoird Edwin. 

" Yes, I must — ^it is late, and I have promised to meet 
some men at Green's this evening. I am sorry to iniemipt 
your flirtation/' he added, toming towards his . brotibeii 
" but if you want to profit hy my brougham I fear I 
shall have to take you away from Hiss Fetherstene.'' 

Sibyl's large expressive eyes fixed themsdves on the 
face of the Marquis with an expresuim of mute ^lad^t* 

''Will you give me your arm, Lord Edwin?** she mid, 
without deigning to notice his brother, '' I am going down- 
stairs myself;" and, leaning gracefolly on his aim, she 
descended the narrow stairs with the younger brothery 
leaving the noble Marquis to follow by himselC 

Arrived at the bottom, she led the way to the dining* 
room, but this was now so crowded that, turning ronnd, 
she went instead to the cloak-room opposite. At the 
door stood Lady Brightly, enveloped in a rich mantle 
of fur, evidently waiting for her carriage, and a look 
of intelligence was exchanged between her and Iiord 
Belgrave as they passed. 
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In the doak-room Sibyl discovered Lady Cowes and 
her two daughters, who were making vain endeavours to 
discover their wraps amidst the numbers collected there, 
and which were all in great confusion She advanced and 
offered to asist them. 

"Thank you, Sibyl," said Lady Juliet, colouring deeply 
as she looked up and saw Beauville, who had followed 
Sybil into the room. " I think we shall manage to get 
them sooner or later, and you must be in such request 
at this moment." 

There was a certain sarcasm in these words, which 
the proud Sibyl resented deeply. 

"Do not trouble yourself about us, I pray you," 
said Lady Cowes, very kindly, shaking hands with her. 
« Good-bye." 

" Yes, we shall manage to get away soon now, I hope. 
Gtood-bye, Sibyl ; don't let me detain you any longer. I 
see you are anxious to go upstairs again" 

This was said by Lady Juliet, and rather bitterly, for 
she saw that Lord Edwin stood at the door talking with 
Lady Brightly and appearing not to see her. 

" You are mistaken, Juliet ; I am not going upstairs, 
but Lord Edwin Beauville is just going away with his 
brother, and I dare say he will have no objection to see 
you into your carriage. Lord Edwin," she said, addres- 
sing herself this time to that gentleman, " wiU you be 
so kind as to call Lady Cowes's carriage and see her 
and her daughters into it ? " 

And casting one glance of supreme contempt upon 
her favourite fidend, she moved away in the direction of 
the dining-room, from whence Lord Twickenham and 
Lady Isobel Clanfyne were at that moment issuing, and 
with whom she stopped to talk, without looking once 



elegant of broughams. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

LONDON'S HEART. 
{Not hy Mr, Fa/rjeon^ 

When Lord Edwin and Lord Belgrave were comfortably 
seated in the latter's brougham silence reigned for some 
minutes between the brothers. 

It was the Marquis who first broke it. 

" You are in love with Sibyl Fetherstone, Edwin," he 
said. "I hardly know whether to congratulate or pity 

you." 

" What do you mean ?" 

" I mean that if your intentions are only to amuse 
yourself with that beautiful girl, I could congratulate you 
on your choice, for she is a clever woman, and in every 
way superior to the common new-dress-worshipping 
young ladyhood of London, or to the frisky, sharp young 
ladies of New York ; but that if you are really in love 
with that yoimg lady I should rather pity you, for you 
know very well that she would never consent to become 
your wife." 

Lord Edwin coloured, but fortunately the light of 
their cigars, the only light in the carriage, was not 
enough to betray this weakness to his brother. 

"You wrong me, Belgrave, he said in a calm tone 



went straight to the Marquis's heart. 

'' I am awfiilly Sony, Edwin^ to have ofiended 70%* 
he said. ''I assure you I did not mean to do so; but 
your behaviour to-ni^t has beeki, to siy the least of H^ 
strange. But, of course, I have no right to aoeose 7011^ or 
indeed any one, and I dare say you are right in iliinlrti^ 
that I should remoYO the beam in my own eye 1)eflml 
attempt to draw out the mote in yotus; but, yon aet^ i| 
pains me to hear any one lau^^bing ttt yon, and if yonfa 
on flirting with Mias Feth^rstone, or indeed with ai^ 
young lady, on back staircases^ you expose youradfsidl^ 
to remarks. But tell me tmty; axe you really in him 
with that girl ? " 

'' Of course not ! Love ! Fanqr you and 1^ Belgri^. 
of all men in the worid, talking of being really in lovel 
Why the idea was exploded long ago ; it is eonfenaded 
rot, and that's all I can call it; yet I must oonfiass thift I 
really do admire Miss Fetherstone. -I know thai dhe la a 
dangerous woman — ^that her btautiful soulnrtiiriaigfiMM ii 
the face of a man-snarer, subtle and passionate and «mt 
in its blind selfishness — ^yet she is so wondrously handaotta 
that any man might yield to it against all the wanii^p 
of reason. You see how £ax I am from being in lova 
when I can talk of her like this, and- 1 am not blind 
either to other realities, which, if less dangerous^ are not 
perhaps less opposed to any love I might entertain £» 
her. I am fiilly aware that she is poor, and that her 
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fkiher will never dream of her manying any one who has 
not at least a large income. Of course, in his position, and 
with her wondrous beauty, he has a right to expect 
this, and I know Sibyl too weU to indulge even in the 
doubtful idea that she herself would prefer me to a richer 
man, were he even an old widower with six grown-up 
daughters, all expecting to be chaperoned by her in her 
first season as a married woman/' 

" I am glad to hear you talk like that, Edwin. I see 
you are not in love yet — ^but take care. When women 
encourage and flatter you, and drive you on and on, 
until they make you propose hon gre mal gre, do not 
think for a moment that it is because they ever thought 
of you as a husband. No — ^but because they like to see 
handsome fellows like you at their feet, and because their 
vanity is flattered by the idea that while strong powerful 
men are pining in fetters, the slaves of their slightest 
whims, they are themselves free to love whom they Kke, 
and scorn your suit. They are like cats — they like to 
catch mice ; but only to play with them, and toss them 
into the air, as the fancy of the moment strikes them. 
They seldom care to swallow them." 

My readers will see that Lord Belgrave's idea of 
women was not of the highest. The truth was that he had 
been bom and bred in a sphere where women are often 
feared and often despised, but where they are but seldom 
loved. He divided the sex into two classes — those who 
expected to be amused by him, and those by whom he 
expected to be amused ; and he despised one almost as 
much as the other, for he was too keen an observer, and 
too cakn a judge, not to be fully aware that in both these 
classes the end in view was the same, however different 
might be the means employed. 



' xne royu game oi goose,' as i may say; 
Where everybody has aome a^arate a^ 
An end to answer, car a jdan to lay — 
The single ladies wishing to be dooUe^ 
The married ones to save the virgins trouble. ** 



* ■' 



' In the derm Toande, which in his youth he had modh 
frequented, the demon called Marriage was of eomif 
exorcised ; yet he knew veiy wdl that there was not H * 
smile given, or a kiss bestowed, which was no{ pranipted 
by some interested motive, and which, had he hem m 
poor or an unknown man, would not have been i& 
lavishly given. 

But my readers must not think badly of my haro^ fet 
it was not his fault that the women of these two dasses 
— ^the only ones he knew, or could eveer hope to know 
—<»refully hid behind a mask of perfect heartlessneas and 
consummate selfishness, any real feeling of love or hatredi 
any sudden but yet natural outburst of true feeUng, as 
if they were actually ashamed of such sentiments. I 
say this — ^not that I know thil to be the case for certeia^ 
for, of course, to me, as to every other man, womeil 
always show themselves behind this mask, and I havts ' 
never had a chance of seeing them without it — but because 
my own heart tells me that all women — ^&om the proud 
Princess, who sits in solitary grandeur in her palace^ 
to the fascinating Anonyma, who is enthroned in her 
brougham, surrounded by crowds of devoted admirers — 
must experience feelings of their own — feelings whidb. 
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however much they may try to smother under the mask 
society obliges them to wear, must always be asserting 
their rights, and causing them at times even to despise 
themselves. 

Lord Belgrave was not a better man than his neigh- 
bours, yet he was not worse than most of his set. He 
possessed what few, indeed, really own — ^a heart and a 
conscience. Yet he was man of the world enough to 
keep these treasures for himself, and not exhibit to the 
general public qualities they never appreciate, or even 
imderstand. The consequence was that Lord Belgrave 
had been set down, by people who not possessing 
either heart or conscience themselves, yet endeavoured 
to appear as if they did, as a reckless, cold, and imim- 
pressionable man — a man of wUd and highly disreputable 
habits, yet one who, being the owner of fine estates, and 
two of the oldest coronets in England, no one could 
afford to cut. 

Strange to say, he had but few friends, and amongst 
these not one with whom he was intimate, although every 
man of any standing in Europe, and every woman 
who had any pretensions to fashion or beauty, claimed 
acquaintance with him. 

Li his youth he had been but little in England. 
During his father's lifetime, and ever since he had left 
College, he had been a constant traveller, and his debut in 
London society had only taken place a year or two after 
the old Marquis's death. 

His brother. Lord Edwin Beauville, on the contrary, 
had lived almost entirely with his father, and had but 
seldom left his native country. 

Thus the brothers had seen but little of each other, 
and though in reality they appreciated each other's good 



aunng ine nrsi; yeazB oi ms mamiooa in me smxmy 
palace of the Be]graye»--4h6 worid-fiuaed Holm AMngrJ 
only leaving it, in the aatamn, to go to Scotlasid to oa# 
of his father's numerous flhooting lodges, end, in liMf 
spring, to pass the season hi the did hvafy mansioii &| 
London, or, in the summer, to enjqy a few weeki^ emmf 
in one of his father^s yadits. He had alwayd. been at^^ 
customed to every luxuiy mcmey eoold jotieaie, and W 
his father's house he had always had as naaxy hatM 
and carriages as he required at his disposal ; one Cfftila 
jGjiest kennels in the country, for Lord Belgzave was 
master of the hounds; covers fbll of gamejem^)ors wdi 
stocked with grouse, and a fine house to whidh to nn^ 
his friends. 

Such had been his life until his &ther died, "wkiM 

the happy dream vanished, and he found out, wiialr W 
had not realised tiU then — ^that he was bnljr a second son^ 
and that every inch of the immense fiamflbjr estates, aiidP- 
every house, and yacht, and shooting box, beloi^ed to 
his brother — ^the brother whom he had only seen at Ion|^ 
and rare intervals, the present Marquis of Bdgravik^ 
His father, though he loved him deaily, could not providb 
for him, the property being aU entailed, and the monegr 
which he had received from the late Marquis having, 
been long ago spent. His mother, the beautiful daughter 
of a duke, had had but a small portion, and^ that too 
had vanished. His £Bkther, of course, had done what he 
could for his favourite son— he had given him a Univendlr^ 



^ 
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education, he had caused him to be returned as Member 
for the county of which he was the Lord Lieutenant, and 
he had settled as large a sum as he could dispose of upon 
him But what was all this after what he had been 
accustomed to ? How could he keep up his position as a 
nobleman with means so slender ? Of course, his brother, 
on his return, had told him to remain with him as long as 
he liked, and that he was still to consider Holm Abbey 
as his home. But Lord Edwin was proud, and, though he 
liked his brother well enough, he would not be indebted 
to him for anything. He had therefore come to town, 
where he had taken chambers at the Albany, and where 
he had settled down. He visited his brother occasionally 
during the autumn and winter, but only as he visited 
several other friends ; and Lord Belgrave had never been 
able to induce him to take up his abode in Beauville 
House, the ojd family mansion in Belgrave Square, where 
a set of rooms might have easily been allotted to him 
quite independent of the Marquis's own apartments ; but 
he would have considered this as living upon his brother's 
charity, and therefore his proud spirit revolted against 
such a measure. 

By the world he was considered the merriest and 
happiest of men, for he always seemed light-hearted, and 
he always had something pleasant to say to everyone. 
As a rule he was more popular than his brother, who 
rather shunned society, and whose cold distant manner 
frightened people. The men all agreed in calling him 
a "jolly good fellow," and the ladies pronounced him 
from the first a " charming man." ' 

I have already said that he was very handsome, and 
although by no means clever, yet he was well versed 
in those arts which most attract the notice of men in 



Such were the two uten whom we left siiuug in tbfr 
broiigham, quieUy Kmoldng their havanaa, while it rolled. 
over the pavement of St. James's, and who are now step*' 
ping out of that carriage and entering the wide doorways 
of Green's Club. 

Arm-in-arm they aaoended the splendid marble stair-* 
ease, when, half-way up, thej were met by two other 
men, who had been talking in a low tone of voice for 
some time, and who, when they saw Lord Belgrave ani 
Iiord Edwin approach, immediately joined them. 

" Any news, FerierB ? " said the Marquis^ in his usoaL 
careless tone. 

" Nothing new that I know of — excepting that there- 
is a new loan to be issued by Turkey, and that Lord 
Townsdown's wife haa nm away for tlie second tim^ 
and that Sancho Panza is not going to run for the Derby:' 
after all." 

" Well, come, that's not so bad ; who is upstairs ? " 

" Oh, very few ; there seems to be hardly any one in' 
town yet. But as you ore going up, Belgrave, I don't' 
half mind going up with you ; we can have a turn 
baccarat, if you lika" 

The four men proceeded up the stairs and entered aii< 
immense saloon on the first floor, brilliantly lighted,. 
around which stood about a dozen small tables covered 
with green cloth, on each of which were placed a pair ofi 
candles with pretty little green shades. This si^t ww 
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iOO temptmg^ and soon afterwards Lord Edwin and his 
sompanion^ who was no other than the well-known 
Etalph Erroll of the Blues^ sat down with a few other 
Uends to a game of Loo. 

Lord Belgrave walked to the end of the room and 
lung himself into an arm-chair near the fire, without 
removing his hat from his head. There was a group of 
four men standing before the immense marble fireplace, 
p^ho, when he approached, poUtely made way for him, 
though he seemed prepared to pay them but little atten- 
ion. The conversation, which till then had been general, 
lid not flag now. Li truth, how could it do so, con- 
ddering that the beautiful Marchioness of Townsdown, 
ihe lady who, as we have heard already, had eloped for 
ihe second time, was the heroine ? 

Of course, according to these men, this lady had a 
reiy good excuse for running away from her husband-he 
iras older than she was, and hated society, etc. 

" For my part," said Percy Ferrers, joining in the con- 
rersation, " I think Townsdown fiilly deserves what has 
lappened, for he did the most foolish thing a man could 
lo — ^took back his wife after she had run away the first 
ime." 

" You are right, Ferrers," burst out Lord Malise, a fair- 
laired youth, in whom one could not help noticing the 
imnistakable signs of excessive dissipation already un- 
iressed upon the open patrician brow. " Why, confound 
he jackass, how could he expect any one, even his wife, 
have any respect for him after that ! " 

" Well, I suppose the woman always gets the best of 
t, in spite of society," said Fred Stoneleigh, one of the 
ivourite hahitues of Green's. "Of course, everybody 
•retends to be shocked, and the highly-respectable 

YOL. I. H 



kindly procuring them a new scandal to talk about and 
moralize upon. Ae for her husband, he only gets laughed 
at, and at beat pitied, which, perhaps, is the hai'dest blow 
ofaU!" 

Lord Malise, who was lighting a new cigar at that 
moment, stopped short, and allowed the match to go oub 

" Hang it, Stoneleigh," he said, turning towards the 
msxi. who had joBt spoken, " what's the matter with you t' 
is it women or Jews ? Come, what makes you BO 
despondent to-n^ht ? Is it a plant in the torf, or a 
bad vein at baccamt ? " 

" Neither one nor the other, old fellow," he answered 
doggedly ; " only aa I am on the point of getting marrieA 
myself, it pains me to see the way women treat their 
husbands in Mayfeir, You must confess that it ia » 
damper under the circumstances. The other day I had 
a violent discussion with a Frenchman on this veiy 
point. He pretended that it was only English womea 
who ran away from their husbands ; and that French 
women, though in other respects perhaps inferior, as h« 
confessed, always managed td keep sacred their husbands' 
reputation," 

" Well," exclaimed Percy Ferrers, " they may ke^ 
sacred their husbands' reputation, but, by Jove ! ttiey dO' 
manage somehow or other to play precious lightly with 
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their own ! Why, I do not believe there exists a pretty- 
French woman who has not, or has not had, a liaison of 
some kind in her day ! Only that in England we hear 
more of these things, because we are shocked at them, 
and make a noise about them ; while on the Continent 
such things are too common even to be talked about. 
Vice is our episode — ^it is their epia" 

** Yet the Frenchman was right," said Lord Malise, 
who had now succeeded in lighting his cigar. "They 
manage these things quietly in France, and we seldom 
hear of scandals in Paris such as we have almost every 
day in London. The French husbands may have to 
put up with quite as much as the English ; but, at least, 
they are spared the laughter of their friends, and their 
wives are not the less invited to people's houses because 
everybody knows they only go to meet their cher ami, 
and to have a quiet chat with him." 

"Well, such fashions may do for France, where 
people are so exceedingly good-natured that they actually 
make a point of asking each aristocratic sinner, with his 
or her fiivourite 'friend,' in the kindest and most 
charitable manner; but I must confess that I doubt 
very much if John Bull — ^that highly proper and ex- 
ceedingly crotchety old gentleman — ^would ever put 
up with menages d trois, and shut his eyes to the 
consequences." 

" Yet," said Fred Stoneleigh, thoughtftdly, " don't you 
think anything is better than to create a scandal by 
running away, or by getting into the Divorce Court ; for 
then, with the best possible intentions, society can no 
longer shut its eyes and remain silent ? What is your 
opinion, Lord Belgrave?" he added, turning towards that 
nobleman* 



to nun. 

A tall thin man^ with a dark beard, now approached 
the group. Ferrers and Stoneleigh shook hands with 
him. " Anything new, Cyril ? " asked the first, 

*' New ! why, don't you know Mortiand is dead, and 
the seat for Brightborough is vacant ? I only heard it 
three days ago, and I immediately took the first train, 
and two hours afterwards I had put up Jobkin for that 
queen of watering-places. Now he must go there him- 
self and canvass for a while." 

" I had no idea your Mend Jobkin was a politician," 
said Lord MaKse, calmly. " What are his views ? " 

" Of course he is not a politician. Whoever said he 
was ? and as for his principles, we have not quite decided 
yet what they shall be, although I strongly advise him 
to stick to something down-right, and stand either as a 
regular old Tory or as an out-and-out Radical ; none of 
your half-and-half for me. Mortland, the late member, 
was a Liberal-Conservative, and the one before him a 
Conservative-Liberal. The Brightboroughians must be 
sick of such mUd mixtures by this time, and a good 
dose of something rattling can hardly help taking their 
fancy. But you must not call Jobkin my friend — 
remember he is only my protegeJ^ 

The other men laughed, but in a careless manner, and 
a glance of mute intelligence passed between Ferrers and 
Stoneleigh. 
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" My aunt, Mrs. Boston Gilbert," proceeded Mr. Cyril 
SchoU, who seemed very communicative that evening, 
•*has undertaken to bring him out this year. You all 
know how fond she is of introducing parvenus into 
society. You see, she is so very kind-hearted that it 
pains her to see a rich man like Jobkin, who could aflFord 
to give grand balls and splendid dinners to the ' upper ten,' 
wasting his millions upon his own stupid set of friends 
down in Bedford Square and Clapham. Jobkin of course, 
is an ass — ^a man with no education whatever, and no 
manners : but then he has sixty thousand a year, and he 
will not object to spend them in a good cause, so I have 
promised to help my aunt. The first necessity, of course, 
is to get a position for him. The name of Jobkin by 
itself sounds commercial enough, it is true ; but James 
Jobkin, Esq., M.P., is quite another thing. So my first 
care has been to get a borough for him, which, I assure 
you, is a difficult matter just now : so you may imagine 
my joy yesterday morning when I heard of Mortland's 
deaUi and that the seat for Brightborough was conse- 
quently vacant. So we shall have Jobkin a legislator 
before long. By-the-bye, Lord Belgrave, you know he is 
going to give a grand ball at his new house in Gros- 
venor Square. Do you think you could be induced to 
attend it ? You know how you would please my aimt, 
Mrs. Boston Gilbert, if you made your appearance there 
only for five seconds." 

The Marquis shook his head and coldly remarked 
that he disliked balls and seldom went to them. 

" Of course, of course," added Cyril Scholl, "we all hate 
balls. I am sure no one can dislike them more than I 
do. But I think the poor fellow should be patronized, 
and that we should all make an exception in his favour." 



I asstire you, is qoite large voao^ u it is ; and althou^ S 
I certainly have no bumnaBS to fiBd f&ult with Ii^.J 
Boston Gilbert for her HOBtakea Idndness of heart isfl 
trying to push peo|^ unoB^ 11% and tnrtiing intdw 
Statesmen men whtm ve ibould reepect and admira^ 
infinitely more if they would only keep east of Temple 
Bai-, and deal in bonds and eonpons instead of balls and 
invitation cards, yet I must eosfoK that 1, for my 
part, must decHne to have anytluiig to do with them." j 

Cyril Scholl was evidently ofiended by these obser- 
vations, for he turned away before Lord Belgrave had 
half finished, and when the last words reached his ear, 
left the circle altogether. Yet he daied not show his dis- 
pleasure in any stronger manner, for he would uot have 
broken with the noble MarqniB for all the rich men in 
the City of London, for whom, by-the-bye, some cnid 
tongues said be had rather a strong predilectun. 

When he was out of hearing Lord Belgrave roee^ taA, 
coming closer to the other tiiree men, said, in a kinda(l( 
and more earnest tone than tbat which he had bc^o* 
used — 

"If there is one thing I hate in the worid, it is 
I can put up with want of education — enrao 
with want of manners ; I can folly appreciate and admire 
a plain-spoken rough coontiy plouglunan ; I could even 
bring myself to love a simple uneducated mountain lasB ; 
but these City men of ours, with all their prejudicea ao^ 
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tricks — ^with their incessant flutter and bluster and pre- 
tension — ^with their constant boastinsf of wealth — with 
their perpetual strain after effect — with their insatiable 
desire to get on in society — ^with their stupid imita- 
tions, I cannot and will not endure ! " 

''You are right, Belgrave," burst out Ferrers. "I 
quite agree with you. Men like this Jobkin should not 
be encouraged. Our society is quite mixed enough 
without him and his Mends ; for if once we allow him 
to get a footing in Mayfair, what will prevent him from 
introducing all his City friends, with their wives and 
fisunilies, amongst us ? " 

" I shall take care to have him black-balled aU the 
way down St. James's Street and up Pail-Mall," said 
Lord Malise, who liked to be considered a ruler of men 
as far as clubs were concerned. 

"Thank you very much for your kind intentions, 
Malise," said Stoneleigh ; " but Percy Ferrers here and I 
have done perhaps more to ruin that poor fellow's bright 
prospects of social success than you can ever imagine ; " 
and as the two men's eyes met they both of them 
involuntarily burst out into a hearty laugh. 

" What do you mean ? " 

Fred Stoneleigh looked at Ferrers, and when he had 
recovered from his fit of laughter, he said — 

" Simply this, my dear fellow, that we are going to 
stand for Brightborough ourselves." 

" What do you mean ? " exclaimed Lord Malise, more 
and more surprised and bewildered. 

"The thing is simple enough," said Percy Ferrers. 
"That fellow, SchoU, tried to deceive us in a mean, 
shamefrd way, when he said his friend Jobkin had not 
decided as yet what side he should take. Yesterday, I 



xioiu. X cx\jy x'cxxcio ageuuLx luuiwcvi «u una uidiU, flditl 

burst out laughing for the second time. 

" But I cannot yet understand why you are going to 
stand also for that town," said the bewildered young 
nobleman. *' And you too, Stoneleigh — ^you must know 
that neither of you can have much chance of success 
against a rich man like that, and surely you do not 
intend to cut out your friend here ? " 

"No, no. I must try and explain this wondarfiil 
mystery to you. You know that Lord Twiston has great 
possessions in and near Brightborough ; so he wants his 
son to stand for that town. Now, Willy Twiston is a 
great friend of ours, and we are going to help him, but in 
a new and highly scientific manner, the invention of 
which, I am sure, will add greatly to our credit. The 
Twistons have always been Liberals ; and Willy Twiston 
will, of course, stand as a Liberal member. But, you see, 
unfortunately, in Brightborough, as in all fashionable 
watering-places, the Tory party is the strongest. Now, 
our plan of action is this : Ferrers will stand as a regular 
old Tory, and I as an out-and-out Conservative. Of 
course, neither of us are intended to come in. Our only 
plan is to split the Conservative party, and, by dividing 
the votes, render the Liberals the most powerful, so that 
our friend Willy may come in with flying colours. Do 
you understand now ? " 

"You must mention, Stoneleigh," added Ferrers, ''that 
Lord Twiston is going to pay our expenses. He is rich 
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enough to keep all the three Conservatives in the field if 
necessary ; and, as he has set his heart on his son being 
an M.P., he will stop short of nothing. So, you see, that 
that poor fool, Jobkin, has but few chances — ^unless 
indeed he spends aU his money amongst the shop-people 
in Brightborough, and wins their hearts by means of 
his gold — ^which I doubt he will ever do, for he has made 
all his money himself, and must know its full value:" 

Both Lord Belgrave and Lord Malise burst out 
laughing, and the joke was soon all over the Club. 
Percy Ferrers and Stoneleigh were congratulated by all 
for their talent for political intrigue, and became the 
heroes of the night. 

Lord Belgrave, however, was not quite so ready in 
his praises as the rest, and though he had laughed 
heartily enough at the plan so well described and so 
cunningly conceived by his two friends, he could not but 
exclaim to himself, as he lefb Green's at a late hour 
that night — 

''Poor England; poor England I — ^to think that we 
must be governed by such men, and for such motives ! " 

As for his brother. Lord Edwin Beauville, he still sat 
at the little table with Ralph ErrolL 

The other tables were by this time aU occupied, and 
80 were many more in the adjoining room and in the 
upper apartments; while the billiard-baUs flew inces- 
santly roimd the great tables in the rooms at the top 
of the house. Silver and gold were staked freely on all 
sides, and until late the next morning heavy betting 
went on, on the players, even amongst those who did not 
indulge in the games themselves. 

The English Legislation is a precious good one! 
Gaming-houses, we are told, are done away with and 
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CHAPTER IX. 

HE KNEW HE WAS BIGHT. 
(Not hy Anthony TroUope,) 

As I think I have before stated, Lord Belgrave lived all 
by himself, in the magnificent mansion built by his 
ancestors in the great square which derives its name 
from them, in what was then a suburb and is now the 
centre of fashion of the Metropolis. 

His brother. Lord Edwin BeauviUe, had declined the 
honour of sharing it with him, and preferred to occupy 
a couple of bed-rooms near Piccadilly where, as he said, 
ie could feel himself his own master. 

Lord Belgrave only inhabited, however, a small portion 
of BeauviUe House, for such was the name by which this 
beautiful mansion was known — a name dear to the annals 
of EngKsh fashion and art, for in past generations that 
house had been the rendezvous of all the rank, talent, 
and beauty London could in those days boast of. On 
the groimd-floor, looking towards the garden — which 
with every new tenant seemed to grow smaller, the 
houses around gradually coming upon it on all sides 
from year to year — there was a set of apartments which 
in the days of his father, the late Marquis, had been set 
aDart for visitors, and had consequently been but little 



because he preferred liting on the ground-floor, near the 
garden and the stables, and partly because he could in 
that way shut up the rest of the house, and go in and 
out without having to pass through dreary and deserted 
saloons and galleries, which, as a single man, he could not 
have used himself, for he gave no parties, and when he 
wanted to ask more than a couple of friends to dinner or 
supper, he resorted, as a rule, to some restawraTvb. 

He generally rose late and had his breakfast in his 
bed-room, but the morning after we made his acquain- 
tance at Lady Twickenham's " Small and Early," he was 
later even than usual, and eleven o'clock had struck by 
the monumental Louis XIV. clock in the hall before he 
had rung for his valet to bring him his coffee and the 
Morning Post 

He had not enjoyed a good night's rest, however ; for 
do what he would he could not dismiss from his mind 
the thought of his brother being in love. He did not 
sympathize much, it is true, with this yoimger brother of 
his — ^with his reckless habits, and superficial knowledge, 
and meaningless, unsatisfactory mode of life; yet he 
could not but love him, for he was his only brother, and, 
besides, he pitied more than he blamed him, and would 
gladly have done anything in his power to render his lot 
in life a happier one. But he could not dispose even of 
his own property, and knowing but too well that the beau- 
tiful and proud Sibyl Fetherstone would not be a woman 
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to throw herself away upon a man who could hardly 
keep her in feathers and laces, he could not but feel for 
him if he should ever fall in love with her — an event 
which seemed only too probable — ^for had he not him- 
Belf been struck by her wondrous charms, and almost 
jUlen a victim to them the previous season ? 

His thoughts had wandered in that direction, perhaps 
at first against his will, and, as it generally happens when 
ve begin to think of another person's misfortunes, he had 
ended by applying the lesson to himself. 

*/I ^all never marry,'' he had repeated to himself 
hski night, perhaps for ttie hundredth time. *' The more 
[ live in this world the less I believe in love ; and yet I 
annot but feel tJiat in myself which tells me how deeply 
nd how faithfully I could love. Yet marriage is too 
langerous an experiment. K I were a poor man like 
ly brother, with nothing to recommend me but my 
pod looks and my true heart, I do believe I should be 
empted to try it — that is to say, if I could find a woman 
rho would be contented with these things alone, which 
doubt ; but as I am convinced that when women smile 
t me, and cast down their eyes, and blush at my stereo- 
yped speeches, it is of my coronet and my estate alone 
bat they are thinking, I can never allow myself to feel 
awards any girl as I should like to feel, nor try to 
ispire her with, such feelings as I would like her to 
Qtertain for me. Sibyl Fetherstone ! Ah ! can it be 
ossible that such a beautiful creature, such a perfect 
roman, as Sibyl Fetherstone, can be like the rest of the 
itle and fortune-hunting young ladyhood of society — a 
eartless coquette, who displays only just a little more 
ilent than the rest in the way she manages to hide her 
rue feelings ? 



Yes, they are like those aealea trees, with which Seotdi 
gardeners take such pains, and for which golden piiM 
are offered every day. They are cat perfectly Toiind,with 
no branches here and there that might catch the eye; 
with every spontaneous outburst of their chaiaeten 
kept back, with every impulse primed away as no flowe^ 
bearing branch that might disfigure with a few green 
leaves the imiform colouring of the whole ; and our eyes 
are dazzled by the wondrous colouring; the perfect shape^ 
the &esh healthy appearance of every fiower; and we Iray 
the tree, we expend our gold in embellishing it> we trans- 
plant it into a costly Sevres vase, and we place it in onr 
drawing-room in tiie post of honour; but the spiing 
soon passes by and with it the beautifdl flowers; the 
hot summer comes and bums the new bloasoms with its 
overpowering rays ; and when winter at last makes its 
appearance, when the cold and the frost drive us into 
our houses, and we seek for refuge in our warm drawing- 
room, and we sit down beside the fire to contemplate our 
beautiful azalea, what do we find ? The beautiful fkywers 
that took our fSuicy are gone, the perfect shape of the 
tree is no more, and instead of a handsome, healthy 
plant, that would have gladdened our hearts, we can 
discover in that artistic and expensive vase nothing but 
a miserable branch and a few frost-bitten twigs I Even 
Moore's charming idea— 

' Tou may break, you may rain, the vase, if you wiO, 
But the Bcent of the roses will hang round it still ' 
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cannot be applied to them — ^the beautiful azalea shrub 
never had any scent ! " 

Such were the thoughts that disturbed Lord Bel- 
grave's mind and prevented him from sleeping. And 
from these thoughts it may be inferred that he knew 
very little of what love really was. Such thoughts, 
however, he would have shrunk from divulging even 
to his most intimate friends ; for, as I have said before. 
Lord Belgrave, like a great many other men I know, 
took particular care never to show the best side of his 
nature to the world; the consequence being that his 
friends were only acquainted with the uniform con- 
temptuous severity and coldness of manner, the slighting 
languor of habit, the listless fatigue of tone, the continual 
suppression of all feeling beneath set phrases of half- 
fiardcmic and half-ridiculing brevity, the irony of all his 
remarks, and the apparently general want of heart, 
which are the common attributes of the men of Mayfair. 
No wonder, therefore, that he should have been set down 
by society at large as a man without a heart, incapable 
'Of feeling any more tender passion than self-love. 

"Lord Belgrave," I heard Lady Paul say the other 
day^ '' is a man without a heart, and a dreadfril rake ; he 
is hardly fit to be admitted into the society of ladies." 
I must not forget to mention, however, that Lady Paul 
has six unmarried daughters, aU of whom have been for 
the last three years making violent efforts to obtain that 
nobleman's heart ; and that it was only after they were 
fully convinced that that heart was above their common- 
place fascinations Jbhat Lady Paul began to tell her 
friends that he had no heart, and that his society was 
dangerous to the morals of young ladies. 

A few days before^ at a little supper in the Hay- 



Ana at rnnce s, a couple ot days later, Mrs. mmeta, 
the lovely Spanish lady who rejoices in a character which 
Lord Byron would have classified as " Coulewr de Rose** 
neither white nor scarlet — speaking to an intimate Mend, 
whispered, while I passed her on my skates — 

" No, no, I cannot invite Lord Belgrave ; what would 
the Prince say ? " 

Such was the character Lord Belgrave had won for 
himself; a character ill-deserved enough, yet a character 
of which he felt by no means ashamed. 

*' The deuce ! — ^he is a prig that I should like to take 
down a peg or two," had said Cyril SchoU the night 
before at Green's, when speaking of him to a dub 
acquaintance ; and this man in his turn had exclaimed — 
" You are right ; he is a snob, though he wears one of 
the oldest coronets in England, and he only cares to 
associate with Lords and Dukes." This he had said 
because he had happened to get introduced to him three 
years previously, and Lord Belgrave, never having seen 
him since, had passed him in the Row that morning 
without bowing— so he considered himself slighted. 

When Lord Belgrave at last fell asleep it was to dream 
of his happy youth. He thought himself once more in 
the sunny south ; he saw woods of olive and orange trees 
all round him, while the lovely green vines covered all 
the surrounding hills ; he thought himself once more fisup 
away from Mayfair and all its bustle ; miles and miles 
away from tender-hearted maidens, plotting mothers, 
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designing actresses, intruding friends, and pushing ac- 
quaintances ; and, instead of all these, he saw one friend 
by his side, one friend he could love and esteem, a man who 
had risked his own life to save his — Alfredo Villafranca. 
But this dream did not last very long. When he 
again awoke he found that it was already broad day, 
and he mechanically rang the bell beside his bed, and 
his valet entered with his coffee, and, opening the shutters 
wide, allowed the cold foggy light of a London day to 
enter the room, while he placed upon the bed the last 
number of the MorniTig Post, 

Lord Belgrave glanced over its pages in his usual 
careless manner — ^as he was wont to do every morning — 
saw that his name had been put in the right place in the 
list of those who had been at Lady Twickenham's the 
night before — ^was a little surprised to learn that he was 
engaged to be married to one of Lady Paul's daughters, 
just looked to see how the election at Brightborough 
was going on, and then, flinging the paper away, rose 
and proceeded to his customary morning toilette. 

When he had finished, and was on the point of open- 
ing the plate-glass window, which opened in the French 
way, down the centre, to go into the garden for his usual 
constitutional, and first cigarette, a footman came to the 
door, and announced that a visitor wanted to see his 
lordship. 

" A visitor at this unusual hour ! Who can it be — do 
you know him, James ? " 

James shook his head and said he had never seen the 
gentleman before. " He is a foreigner, my lord, though 
he speaks very good English.'* 

*^ A foreigner ! Some penniless wretch, who comes to 
beg, I dare say,*' 

VOL. I. X 



James ; just ask the gentleman to give you his card." 

With a weary expression on his face, Lord Belgrave 
flung himself into an arm-chair near the window, and 
caielessly took up one of the books lying on the small 
table beside him. A few seconds afterwards James 
re-entered the room with a neat little silver salver in his 
hand, bearing a card, which by its size seemed a lady's, 
and by its unusual thickness could be easily seen to be 
of foreign manufacture." 

He glanced at the card, and, to his utter astonish- 
ment, read the name of his old Spanish friend, Alfredo 
Villafranca. 

With one boimd he was on his feet, and the next 
moment he was out of the room, and the noble Marquis 
and the poor Spaniard were clasped in each other's arms, 
to the great bewilderment of the three footmen and of 
the solemn butler, who stood at the other end of the long 
hall, and who firmly believed their master had gone 
i-aving mad all at once. 

" Can it be you, Alfredo ? " he exclaimed. *' Whajb an 
unexpected happiness ! " 

" Yes, it is no other ; I wondered very much if you 
would remember me, but I see you have not forgotten 
your old friend!" 

'* Forgotten you, Alfredo ! " Lord Belgrave repeated in 
Spanish, a language he spoke with great facility. " But 
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come into my den ; don't let us stand here in the cold 
hall, and before all these men. Come, come ; it is such a 
new sensation to show a friend into one's room whom 
one really likes— come," and with a light and quick step 
he led the way across the hall and through a side door at 
the end nearest the principal staircase into his library, 
the room in which he generally sat in the morning, 
Alfredo following him closely. * 

Long and aflTectionate was this, their first interview, 
after so many years of separation. They both had so 
much to tell tiiat they hardly allowed each other to 
speak. Lord Belgrave's face was so animated and had 
such a sweet smile upon it ; his cheeks, usually so pale, 
were flushed, his eyes bright; he seemed altogether so 
little like his ordinary cold repellent self that I wonder 
very much if one of his every-day London acquaintances 
would have recognised him at that moment, for it was 
seldom that the proud aristocrat forgot the part he was 
called upon to play in society, enough to show to his 
friends his true nature, and to make such an unaristo- 
cratic display before them of the innermost feelings of 
his heart — of that heart he was accused of not possessing ! 
Perhaps, so fully aware of the importance of his rSle in 
society was he, that he would not have showed himself as 
he really was to any one of his friends in it But then, 
Alfredo was not in the society of Mayfair ; he was a 
stranger to tiiat world, and in the Marquis's eyes he 
appeared like the welcome messenger of another — ^a purer 
and better world. 

It was decided that Alfredo should take up his abode 
in Beauville House, as the Marquis would not hear of his 
remaining in the small hotel, nearly three miles from 
Belgrave Square, at which he had put up the previous 



have guessed that the pleasures and duties of the elevated 
position the Marquis had been called upon to occupy 
since he quitted Spain^ instead of causing him to forget 
the friend he had made in that country, would only 
endear him to him the more, and make him long all 
the more for his society? 

" You must not call me Marquis, old fellow," he said 
when (his own excitement having calmed somewhat) 
he noticed that his friend called him by his title. " It 
is not the fashion in England, I assure you. Everybody 
calls me Lord Belgrave, and my friends call me Belgrave, 
tout court You used to call me Beauville before, why 
don't you call me Belgrave now ? You vdll always be 
Alfredo to me, for I shall never accustom myself to call 
you anything else, so you had better address me by my 
name too, like the good friend you always were." 

A servant was dispatched to his hotel (''such a hole! 
— you have no conception," as the aristocratic footman 
described it afterwards in the servants' hall) and his 
slender luggage brought over to the Marquis's house. 
The rest of the day was spent by the two friends in 
talking over their past adventures while in Andalusia. 
Alfredo was burning with the desire to tell him all about 
Consuelo — to confess his love for her, and to describe her 
numerous channs — which I have no doubt he would 
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have succeeded in doing to perfection, for love is un- 
doubtedly the best and most flattering of photographers — 
but he had promised that lovely girl not to speak of her 
to his noble friend ; and then, if the truth must be all 
known, he involuntarily shrank from mentioning the 
name of one so poor and humble, and so very innocent 
and pure, when Lord Belgrave was describing to him the 
coimtless attractions, the wondrous fascinations, the witty 
sayings, and the questionable morals of the great ladies 
of Mayfair, and the perhaps still lovelier damsels they 
take for their models — the cocottes and the cocodettes 
of Paris. 

In the evening they were forced to part, as the 
Marquis had a committee to attend in the House, but 
Alfredo was not sorry for this, as the unexpected hospi- 
tality he had received from his old friend had almost 
bewildered him. He wanted to compose his ideas, and 
to convince himself that, in spite of the confidential and 
intimate friendship between them, they were by no 
means of the same sphere, and that sooner or later Lord 
Belgrave would discover this, and end by regretting all 
the more the all-confiding proofs of friendship he now 
showered upon him. 

" I must let him see that I, for one, am fully aware of 
the inmiense diflerence in our positions, and that I feel 
as grateful to him for all his kindness towards me as 
any man in my position could feel for one in his exalted 
station, but that the thought of friendship, or anything 
like equality between us, never entered my head." 

Then he thought that, perhaps, such words as these 
might offend Lord Belgrave, who evidently felt for him 
more than a mere passing interest " 1 can hardly repay 
his confidence with such cold words of distant respect as 
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CHAPTER X. 

THE LADY'S MILE. 
(Not by Miss Braddon,) 

The next morning Lord Belgrave met his friend in the 
elegant little breakfast-room with the large bow- window 
looking over the pretty garden, with such a happy smile 
playing on his lips, and such a joyful look in his eyes ; 
and he shook hands with him so cordially, and spoke so 
unaflFectedly about the previous night's proceedings in 
the House of Lords, and inquired with so much interest 
how he had passed the evening himself, and if he had 
found his bed comfortable and had slept well, that all 
Alfredo's good intentions of speaking to him concerning 
the diflFerence in their position, and the necessity he had 
felt so strong the previous night of making him aware 
that their spheres in life were as widely apart as the 
countries to which they each belonged, vanished all at 
once from his mind. 

A whole week passed, and Alfredo, though constantly 
in Lord Belgrave's company, had never found a con- 
venient moment to speak to him concerning his private 
affairs, and the name of Consuelo, which so filled his heart, 
had not once escaped his lips. Yet he was happy with the 
life he led in that splendid mansion, surrounded by men of 



reception or crowded ball; all this was new and be- 
wildering enough to make him even forget the sad state 
of his own affairs. 

Yet neither gorgeous saloons, nor brilliant plays, nor 
wise orators, nor over-heated rooms and crowded streets, 
nor all the bustle, and hurry, and pushing, and confusion 
of fashionable life, could make him forget the sunny land 
he had left behind. London, at its best, seemed to him a 
cold, cheerless city, in which no two people cared for one 
another ; in which there was nothing real, nothing noble, 
and in which everybody and everything pretended to be 
rlifferent from what they really were; in one word, a 
world without a s\m. There were artificial lights enough, 
dazzling gas jets in every direction, and here and there a 
room brilliantly illuminated with pure candles of virgin 
wax, but the warm, penetrating, true light which the 
sun alone can give, and which nothing in this world can 
ever reproduce or imitate, was nowhere. To him the 
society of Mayfair was like its climate — cold, damp, 
cheerless, cloudy, foggy, rainy ; he missed the bright life- 
giving sun of Spain, and he also missed the beloved form 
of the woman he loved. 

Since his arrival at Beauville House he had received 
no news of his Consuelo. He had neither seen nor heard 
anything of her since they had parted that cold bitter 
morning at the stairs of Wapping; she had vanished 
from his eyes in the grey impenetrable London fog, and 
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he had never beheld her again. He knew that she was 
in London; he knew that old Fernandez had intended 
taking up his abode for the present in that city, but 
where ? In vain did he look about him in the streets in 
the hope of catching a glimpse of her beloved form. He 
saw himdreds of women everywhere, but his Consuelo, 
the only woman he would have cared to see, where was 
she ? He looked for her in theatres and at parties, but 
nowhere did he see any traces of her. He passed hours 
poring over the map of London, and wondering in what 
part of this immense city she could be living ; but that 
chart only bewildered him the more. He compared the 
part he knew of London (the few streets and the couple 
of squares between Beauville House and Hyde Park) 
with the vast regions in all directions which he still 
ignored ; and he rose, having gained nothing save perhaps 
a bad headache, from this bewildering study. She had 
promised to write to him as soon as they had found a 
lodging ; why had she not done so ? Had she forgotten 
his address ? — or, perhaps, had she forgotten hvm ? He 
dared not dwell on either of these alternatives, for if 
either of them were true, most likely he should never see 
her again, and it was only now that he had been a whole 
week without seeing her that he fuUy realised how dear 
she was to him and how aimless life would be without 
her. 

One fine morning, near the end of April, when Alfredo 
had been a little more than a week with Lord Belgrave, 
the latter asked him if he would go for an early canter 
through the Park with him. The young Spaniard gladly 
agreed, for, as a rule — accustomed as he had been all his 
life to rise at an early hour — ^the mornings seemed very 
long, for, of course, in the house of the noble Marquis of 



oi all Maylftmao l(nmg«n — the haAy'B Mile. ' 

It was the first leally fine day they had had sines 
Alfredo's arrival ; for in London, and eapucially during th9 ■ 
early part of the seaaon, bad weather is not quite so . 
uncommon as some might mppose. The trees were just' 
beginning to bud, and the grass looked fresh and green; 
the curious plants and beautiful flowera which adorn the' 
long drive along Park Lane were in full bloom; and the- 
rays of the morning sun shone for once ovei' the Park 
with almost a tropicaL glare, which caused the tranquil 
waters of the Serpentine to glint and shine like a surface 
of glass studded with diamonds. The Row was full of 
people on horseback, and the walks along it were crowded 
with loungers on foot ; while beautiful ladies in gorgeous 
costumes sat in the chairs on either side, or reclined in 
the many cartis.^ drawn up at no great distance. 

What a pity it is tliat this early ride in the Row 
should be so fast going out ot fcahion ! — for indeed, what 
can be more agreeable, in the midst of a busy London 
season, than a matutinal stroll to this Tnts in urbe, wherft 
the country and the city join together to offer ua their 
combined beauties and attractions ; and indeed wherQ 
could an observer find a spot more fitted in which to' 
make his observations and draw his conclusions than this 
same Rotten Row t And where could a philoM[dker 
discover a fitter field for his investigations on tiiai stawoge 
compound of amusements and ennuis, decorum and 
corruption, virtue and vice, licentiousness and etm- 
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ventionaJity, beauty and ugliness, which is called London 
society ? — ^ah, indeed, where ? But I suppose nothing is 
ever intended to last, and I dare say, when these pages 
see the light of public censure, my readers will exclaim, 
"What an ignorant fellow this foreigner must be, and 
how evident it is that he knows nothing of the English 
society he wants to depict, when he deliberately makes a 
Marquis take a morning ride in such an out-of-date and 
snobbish place as Rotten Eow!" — ^forgetting that they 
have themselves taken many a one there not so very long 
ago. 

Many men, and perhaps even more women, bowed to 
the noble lord and his handsome friend as they rode up 
and dovni the Lady's Mile. Some advanced and spoke 
to them, but Lord Belgrave was not over commimicative 
that morning ; and as he had seen most of them the 
night before at Lady Twisleton's dance, or afterwards at 
Green's, where he had gone for a few minutes before 
returning home, he had but little to say, and cared still 
less to listen to what they had to tell him. But he con- 
versed freely enough with Alfredo, and as they passed 
any man of note, or any lady celebrated either for her 
position, beauty, or questionable character, he told him 
all he knew about them — or rather what the world had 
invented about them — and drew many a smile from his 
generally sad and melancholy-looking companion. For 
Lord Belgrave foimd a never-ceasing charm in letting his 
friend into all the secrets and peculiarities of fashionable 
life ; and it was with the greatest possible pleasure that 
he daily initiated him into the mysteries of Mayfair. 

" You see that man leaning against the railing, with a 
cigar in his mouth, and his hands in his pockets, that is 
Mr Victor Gordon, the great millionaire, who the other 



peoples pocKet^ tnan even in nis own. as yexi ne is 
not in society, but he is building a magnificent house, 
and if he only gets some influential person to push 
him on, I dare say he will soon be able to fill it with the 
best people. Do you see that fine-looking man riding 
the high-stepping mare ? — ^the one with the flower in his 
button-hole ; that is Soltoim, the rich banker. He has 
failed three times, and ruined more men, perhaps, than 
any other merchant in the City of London ; but now he 
is immensely rich, and as he has a handsome house in 
Grosvenor Street, and good shootings in Scotland, every- 
body visits him, and his invitations are at a premium. 
What a good example men like these two must give to 
the numerous starving city clerks who crowd our busy 
streets, of the great advantages which success commands ; 
and what a lesson they must afford them of that sad 
truth, that honesty is, after all, but a secondary thing 
now-a-days, and that nothing .succeeds, or will ever 
succeed, like success ! " 

At that moment a strikingly handsome brunette 
cantered past them on a fine Arab horse, which she 
chastised unmercifully with the jewelled whip she held 
in her delicately-gloved hand. 

" Look," he said, " look at that woman ; that is the 
celebrated Eglantine Rosefield. Two years ago I re- 
member her a stupid country girl, with red hair, coarse 
hands, and red cheeks, who could hardly speak two 
words of good English. She is now the celebrated, the 
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&moiis^ the rich actress, whose sayings every man quotes, 
whose dresses every lady copiea She has no more educa- 
tion now than she had then; off the stage she is a 
regular grenowUle, and men take her coarse sayings, 
which she delivers with a strong Yorkshire accent, for 
witty jeu de mots. She has no talent for acting, and 
merely repeats her part Uke a parrot, and her dancmg is 
amply a mixture of an English north-country clog- 
dance and a Parisian can-can ; but she has become the 
fiushion, somehow or other, and Eglantine Rosefield is the 
talk of the town ; the envy of all her sex ; the great and 
irresistible attraction of ours. There, that is the sort of 
women we exhibit now-a^ys to our sisters and daugh- 
ters and ask them to admire; and these are the daily 
examples we offer to oiu* peasant girls, and then want 
them to remain virtuous on seven shillings a week! " 

As Lord Belgrave was speaking, a large carriage, 
drawn by two fine-looking bays, stopped short just in 
fix>nt of the two men, and caused Alfredo's horse — ^which 
was rather a frisky one — ^to bound backwards. 

"That is the Lady Elizabeth Schletter," said Lord 
Belgrave, calling his attention to the iair occupant of the 
carriage — a taU thin woman, with a delicate face, in an 
elegant white silk dress, and with a large Rubens hat of 
dark blue velvet on her lustrous hair, which was dressed 
in rather a classical style, highly becoming to the wearer. 
"That lady also affords our young ladies a lesson in 
Hayfair morality. She was one of the many daughters 
of a poor Scotch EarL Several men of very good rank 
and fiunily proposed to her, for she was very handsome, 
but she refused them all, and preferred marrying Mr. 
Schletter, a nobody who was very rich, and who wanted 
to get a footing in society. She did not love him, though 



have been worth a king's ransom in the good old days 
when kings were worth something. She has a fine town 
house and two country seats, the best horses money can 
procure, and a kind, devoted husband, who denies her 
nothing ; while her sisters — ^well, no one knows much of 
them. One is married, I have heard, to a poor Irish peer, 
and lives in Ireland, nursing her children. The other, I 
believe, is also too poor to come to town, and is settled in 
some distant island in the north seas, and passes her days 
scolding her maids, when she hasn't enough money to 
pay their wages, and worrying her miserable husband. 
the fourth son of an Earl, of as ancient an extraction as 
her father, but, unfortunately, also as poor. But do you 
see those three rather pretty girls, with the mauve 
dresses, sitting imder that tree, by the side of a fat old 
lady in green ? They are the Ladies Morley ; they are 
hunting for husbands, and I dare say their mother at 
this very moment is pointing out Lady Elizabeth to 
them, and asking them to follow her good example ; for 
the Morleys are also very poor, though the brother, the 
yoimg Earl of Malise, stakes a small fortune at lansque* 
net every night at Green's, and has just taken a hand- 
some house in Park Lane for Mariolette, the dancer 
at the Alhambra. 

Percy Ferrers now rode towards them on a thorough- 
bred mare. 
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"How do you do, Ferrers ? " said Lord Belgrave, as- 
suming suddenly his colder manner. " Who is that pretty 
woman you just bowed to, riding with Lord Clare ? " 

" Oh, that woman with the golden hair ? That is 
Mrs. Askew, a nice jolly sort of woman, who does not 
mind smoke, and who doesn't resent being cut if you 
are driving with your wife or your sister. She is amusing 
enough, like all those of her set ; she is highly respect- 
able though, and her husband, who is in the City, is a 
rich, stupid old fogey, whom you may make a butt of as 
much as you like. She is good for all sorts of fun — ^you 
know the style I mean — shall I introduce you to her ? 
She will be an acquisition, I assure you, for your coimtry 
houses, where great ladies will not go because you are 
not married, and cocottes are too expensive to treat your 
friends to, and refuse to go for nothing — come, let us 
ride towards her." 

" Thank you, I would rather be excused," answered 
Lord Belgrave, coldly, "I do not care for half-and-half; 

she may not be an a but she certainly is a 

oonfoimded adulteration." Then timiing towards Alfredo, 
he added, " Shall we take our departure ? The Row is 
beginning to get so crowded that it is almost impossible 
to move ; come, Alfredo." And without saying another 
word he trotted off in the direction of Hyde Park Comer 
without taking any further notice of his aristocratic 
friend. 

As they aproached the monumental gate near Apsley 
House, a carriage passed them, drawn by two splendid 
horses, which diverted the attention of Alfredo from the 
highly artistic bronze horse on the opposite side, which 
he had been contemplating in mute amazement and 
surprise at what English art was capable of. 



colourless face ? " 

"The old woman by her side!" repeated Lord 
Belgrave, laughing. "Why, that's her husband. Lord 
Birmingham ; did you never hear of him ? " 

" No — ^how should I ? You know very well I never 
was in what you are pleased to call 'the world;' and these 
famous, or, as you would have me believe, infieunous 
aristocrats of yours, are total strangers to me.'* 

" I wonder at that. I thought everybody had heard 
of Lady Birmingham. Why, if you only walk two him- 
dred yards down Regent Street, you will see her portrait 
reproduced in half-a-dozen shop windows, and placed 
generally between those of the favourite actresses and 
dancers of the day. She is one of the standard beauties 
by whom men swear in public, and at whom women 
swear in private. I could tell you such strange stories 
about her, and especially about her husband — 'the 
haggard old woman,' as you called him ! Lord Birming- 
ham is immensely rich — ^though, I am assured, tradesmen 
find it most difficult to get any money from him-^and 
one of his whims is to buy all the jewels he can find — 
not for his wife, however, though he does pretend to give 
them to her — ^but to send to all the public exhibitions he 
can think of, both at home and abroad, to display them 
to the bewildered eyes of the world, Btts poor wife is 
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never allowed to wear them. They seem very happy 
though, don't they? — ^and in pubUc, at least, they are 
always to be seen side by side. People say, in private 
a natural reaction takes place — ^but I know you hate 
scandal, and I shall say no more. However, you should 
admire Lord Birmingham, for he is a great patron of art 
and artists, and as for his wife — why, she is the admira- 
tion of all London, and the envy of half England; so what 
does it matter if at home she be happy or not ? " 

At that moment they were passing under the marble 
arch, and the crowd of people on horseback, who were 
now returning homewards to lunch, forced them to take 
to the side nearest the pavement, and to stop for a few 
seconds before entering Piccadilly. As they did so, 
Alfredo's attention was involujitarily attracted towards 
the great mass of men and women who had congregated 
there, dose beside the rails, to see the gentlemen and 
ladies pass on their fine horses ; and amongst this crowd 
his eyes accidentally rested on one, the sight of whom 
made his heart bound with joy, for this person was no 
other than Juan Fernandez, the brother of his Consuelo. 

Juan had also recognized him, for, pushing through 
the people in front of him in an unceremonious manner, 
he made his way as quickly as he could towards Alfredo, 
and was the first to speak. 

" Villafranca," he said, " well met ! I thought I should 
find you at last, though this confounded city seems to be 
a pandemonium without limit." 

I need not say how pleased Alfredo was to see the 
brother of his beloved. Of all men in the whole world, 
he was precisely the most welcome to him at that 
moment — ^for he was the only one who could give him 
news of her. 

YOL. I. K 



" i^ecause sne si^upioiy xosd uie aaoreBB you gav^ Jaer, 
as I said she would ; but I have found you at la^^ |i2^ 
you will come to see her^ and eoliveu her fi little 
Caspita ! she is in need of it I ** 

" And where are you stopping t — wheire sihaU I find 
my poor Consuelo ? ** 

Juan's handsome &ce flushed for a moment^ and his 
lustrous black eyes sought the ground. ^Oh» H is a 
horrible place!" he muttered. ''Father would remain 
there, as he said he could not afford a better lodging fi^ 
the present ; but it is a horrible neighbQurhood-*^ IMtfty 
dirty street — a miserable house." ^ 

" Never mind what the place is like— tell me wlteze 
I can find my Consuelo^ and I will go to her ibis 
moment." 

" Well, I suppose I must tell you. Tou will fii^ her 
then in BuU Skeet, Soho, number five — ^but not tp^y, 
wait imtil to-morrow — she will be out the whole cf 
this afternoon with father. Gk)od-bye. Stop — isthattiie 
Marquis of Belgrave riding with you ? '* 

'* Yes." 

''And that beautiful animal you are riding la no 
doubt his ? Ah, you are a lucky dog, Villafranca 1 ** 

Alfredo had no time to say more — ^for Lord Belgrave, 
who had been waiting for him all this time, began to 
show signs of impatience, for he knew that he was 
blocking up the road, and that he and his friend would 
be voted a nuisance, for the crowd had already begun to 
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collect around them. When he joined his companion he 
asked him, in a tone of voice which betrayed more 
interest than perhaps the question coming &om such a 
man as Lord Belgrave warranted — 

" Who is that handsome fellow, Alfredo ? " 

Alfredo remained silent for one second. Should he 
confess all to him now, and tell him of his beautifid 
Consuelo? — or shoidd he still retain that, the dearest, 
the one all-absorbing thought of his mind, from his most 
Mthful friend ? He wavered for one second, but he 
looked around him and everywhere his eyes rested on 
beautiful women, leaning down from their four hundred 
guinea hacks to smile upon his friend — on gorgeously- 
attired ladies, whose soft eyes were fixed upon him from 
the magnificent carriages in which they sat — on bright- 
eyed servant girls, who stood against the Park railings 
evidently in mute contemplation of him — on fascinating 
Anonymas with golden locks, who nodded at him and 
laughed, displaying teeth whiter than pearls, through 
coral lips ; for they all recognised in him the noble, the 
rich, the talented Marquis of Belgrave. And his good 
resolution left him — ^his courage failed him — he dared not 
speak to such a man of a woman so pure and so lovely 
iiat he well knew one smile from her would cause him 
to forget the charms of all the women he had till then 
known. No, he would keep his Consuelo for himself; and 
in an indifferent tone he answered — 

" Oh, only a fellow-passenger of mine in the horrible 
little ship that brought me to England — b, Spaniard, of 
couj^e." 

"I never saw such a handsome man before," said 
Lord Belgrave thoughtfully. " Such a man in London 
society would break more hearts than a Don Juan." 



no^ navmg toia nm mena anynmig aDOUt uonsueio ttiat 
might awaken in him a desire to make her aoquaintanoe^ 
'' K he is so much struck with the beauty of the brother, 
what would he feel were he ever to see tiie sisterr' 
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CHAPTER XI. 

MARY, QUEEN OF SCOTS. 
(Not hy Orcmt.) 

That evening they were to dine with Mr. Gerald Fether- 
stone and his wife Lady Twickenham. Lord Belgrave 
had asked them for an invitation for his friend, and 
though Alfredo naturaUy shrank from intruding upon 
people whom he knew to belong to such a different 
sphere from his, and with whom he could entertain no 
feelings of sympathy, he felt compelled to go, so as not to 
disappoint his kind friend. 

It was a small dinner party, the guests being only 
Lady Tottenham and her daughter. Lady Brightly and 
her husband, Mrs. Lovel (Mr. Fetherstone's sister). 
Lord Edwin Beauville, and Lord Twickenham, who, 
together with the people of the house, completed the 
magic number of twelve. Lord Edwin took down the 
eldest daughter of the house, while the youngest, 
Geraldine, fell to Alfredo's lot. 

It w'as a gay and pleasant dinner enough, gayer and 
pleasanter than such dinners usually are in Mayfair, for 
after the first service the conversation became general 
and never flagged for one moment. There was one 
object of common, and, for the moment at least, of vital 



miss i? 6T)ner3U)n8S ana liora j!iawin weve going to taifce 
paxt, and in which all were consequently more or leiH 
interested. 

I think I have abready spoken of Lady Tottenham's 
intention of having a play acted in her house. Private 
theatricals were the mode in Paris. London could not 
help following the lead^ and Lady Tottenham^ as the 
self-constituted leader of fashion, believed herself bound 
to start this new attraction. Besides^her dsaigfater mi^t 
look so bewitching, with a fresh complexion and a li^t- 
coloured wig, behind a row of footlights, that perhaps — 
who knows ? — some Earl's eldest son or some rich young 
Peer, might be found to propose to her then and thera 

A handsome stage was consequently erected in the 
banquetting hall downstairs — ^the largest room in the 
whole house, and the one best fitted for such a purpose — 
and Netham, that invaluable man, was engaged to supptjT 
the scenes and stage appointments, to say nothing ci ti^ 
costumes, which were to be of the most gorgeous and costly 
description. All this was easy enough, and the carpenter 
and decorators worked so well and so noiselessly iAmk 
neither Lady Tottenham nor her husband were onee 
troubled by the unmusical sounds of hammers and saws. 
But now the difficult part of it began. 

The more poor Miss Tottenham thought over the 
subject the more convinced was she, that whatever else 
she was bom to become, she was not bom to be an 
actress. Nature might have intended her for a beautiful 
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young lady — which, by-the-bye, she was not— or for the 
wife of some rich nobleman — ^which even she herself 
began now to doubt ; but Nature had never intended her 
for an actress — and the dreadful thought staggered her 
so completely that the poor girl was at her wits' end 
before the dose of the first week, and when the stage 
was erected, and the invitations had been issued, she 
rushed into her mother's room and declared that some 
one else must be found to take the management of the 
whole affair and act her part. 

Lady Tottenham looked at her daughter through 
her gold-rimmed eye-glass, and simply said, with icy 
composure, " I always said you had turned out a failure, 
my dear. Never mind, I'll get Lady Brightly to take the 
whole of the management and responsibility into her 
hands ; my theatricals shall be a success." 

Consequently Lady Tottenham ordered her brougham 
and repaired forthwith to Lady Brightly 's house. She 
found that lady lying on a comfortable sofa in her 
private boudoir, reading a French novel and smoking a 
cigarette. Lady Tottenham would have been shocked at 
any other time — she could not afford to be shocked then, 
and, like a clever woman, she rushed into Lady Brightly 's 
arms and declared she did not mind the smoke of 
Turkish tobacco, though of course she strongly objected 
to the Cuban, and pretended not to see the French novel, 
the name of which she nevertheless made a note of in 
her mind, to be able on some future occasion (when the 
theatricals were safely over) to tell all her friends what 
Lady Brightly did in the secrecy of her boudoir. 

Lady Brightly, at once equal to the occasion, 
readily agreed to form a company, choose a piece, learn 
it, get others to learn it, act it in Lady Tottenham's 
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tation in quite a new line. She would have no common 
piece, such as young ladies act every day in drawing- 
rooms, no worn-out comedy which every amateur knew 
already by heart. No, none of these for her ; she felt 
within her the celestial fire that had animated Rachel 
and Siddons ; she felt that if opportimity were given her 
the fame of Ristori herself would fade before her won- 
drous acting, and with these ideas nothing less than a 
regular tragedy in five acts, with a thrilling death-scene 
at the end, would satisfy her. 

She immediately went over the names of all Shakes- 
peare's plays. She knew them all by heart, but none of 
these would do for her. They were too well known, too 
common for her ; she must have something new. So her 
thoughts immediately flew from Shakesphere to Schiller. 
She rushed to her bookcase, took down a volume of his 
tragedies, read the whole of them through that afternoon, 
and before she sat down to dinner that evening had 
made up her mind, and startled her little husband almost 
out of his wits by asking him in the middle of that meal 
if he thought her neck was slender enough to be cut 
off with one stroke. She already believed herself Marie 
•Stuart ! 

The next day she communicated her choice to Lady 
Tottenham, who was enchanted, and afterwards drove to 
her dressmaker to order a black velvet dress embroidered 
with jet for the first part of the drama, and a red velvet 
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for the last act, as she was determined to die, as she 
termed it, " historically." 

The scene-painters began to raise the halls of 
Greenwich and of the Tower of London, and the woods 
and dungeons of Fotheringay, that very afternoon, as no 
time was to be lost, for rumours were ah-eady abroad 
that Lady Queenstown was contemplating giving private 
theatricals in her house. 

All this was easy enough, and so far as professional 
people went, nothing woidd be wanting; but then Schiller's 
Marie Stuart has no less than eighteen characters. Where 
could eighteen ladies and gentlemen be found who would 
consent to take part in such a play as this ? Lady 
Brightly, of course, with her usual devotion to art and to 
friendship, offered to act them all herself, but when she 
had thought longer on the subject she discovered that 
the rival characters of Queen Marie and Queen EUzabeth 
were never intended to be acted by the same person, and 
that as for the other parts they were altogether below 
her notice. 

Miss Tottenham, however, came to the rescue and 
offered to act the part of the English Queen, for which she 
believed herself singularly fitted, being a virgin herself, 
and likely to remain one till her dying day. But then 
there still remained sixteen characters to be fiUed up ; so 
actors and actresses were sought with a characteristic 
disregard of all considerations of personal fitness for the 
parts they were to perform ; the only condition which 
Lady Tottenham thought absolutely necessary to impose 
being that they should all be persons in society, and that, 
if possible, they should possess that great attraction 
which would be sure to make a Mayfair audience quite 
overlook the acting — ^handles to their names. But Lords 
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part by heart, and came to Lady Tottenham's house to 
rehearse her great scene with that lady's daughter. To 
her utter bewilderment, she then discovered that Miss 
Tottenham, though a proud-spirited young lady, was 
not a Queen Elizabeth, and that she could never muster 
courage enough to deliver those long speeches with which 
Schiller has enriched her part in his great tragedy, even 
supposing she could succeed in committing them to 
memory, which Miss Tottenham herself greatly doubted. 

A Queen Elizabeth must therefore be found without 
loss of time ; and Miss Tottenham, from being the all- 
powerful Queen of England, must shrink into the humble 
companion of her hated rival — ^Anna Kennedy. This was 
an easy, sentimental part, which she believed, by taking 
great pains, she could contrive to learn by heart 

Thus the part of Queen Elizabeth went begging for a 
whole week throughout Mayfair. Lady Tottenham and 
Lady Brightly called on every lady they knew, and 
offered the part to them all in due succession, beginning, of 
course, with the highest in the peerage and coming down 
gradually to plain Mistress and Misses. But everybody 
declined the honour of personating that great Queen. 
Most of them were shocked at being asked to act at all ; 
and the few who thought they would not mind wearing 
a red wig for once in their lives, and putting a little 
deeper tint of rouge on their cheeks than they did in 
private life, read the part over, but, remarking at what a 
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great disadvantage that poor woman appeared in the 
drama, and how repulsive and cruel her character was, 
a fact which had never struck them before — objected to 
take such a disagreeable part, and returned the book to 
Lady Tottenham, declining, with many apologies, to take 
any part in her private theatricals. 

As a last resource. Lady Brightly thought of Sibyl 

Fethei-stone. She was sure that she at least could make 

no objection to take part in the performance ; and, as far 

as her looks went, why, the innumerable resources of 

theatrical art could perform the miracle of transforming 

Cleopatra herself into the Virgin Queen — ^red hair and aU. 

At first Sibyl shrunk from appearing in public — 

though she herself saw no harm in it — and afterwards 

confessed that the mere idea had made her jump for joy ; 

but her step-mother. Lady Twickenham, being herself of 

theatrical extraction, greatly objected to her acting at 

aU ; and Mrs. Level, her aunt (who generally chaperoned 

the two sisters when Lady Twickenham felt either too 

tired or too grand to go to balls and concerts), suggested 

that it was hardly becoming for the daughter of one of 

Her Majesty's Ministers to appear in London society in 

the chaiucter of an actress. 

But Sibyl was too true a woman to be sat upon in 
this way ; and, like the greater and, perhaps, better paH 
of her sex, had the biunp of contradiction strongly 
developed. K her friends had shrugged their shoulders 
and said nothing, she would have laughed at Lady 
Brightly's presumption in addressing herself to her and 
asking her to act, and would have thought no more of the 
matter ; but both her step-mother and her aunt set them- 
selves against her acting — could she therefore ever find a 
better opportunity of displaying her total disregard of 
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many of the famous passages and a great deal of the 
wondrous vigour and power of the German original — 
she gradually began to like her work ; and, after a 
week's earefiil and conscientious study — such as the part 
deserved, and she was so fitted to bestow upon it — it 
flashed upon her that, after all, she had not done such 
a foolish thing in accepting the rdle, and that if she took 
pains she could easily create a great sensation in it. . 

Mr. Fetherstone was too much accustomed to give 
way to his daughter on all occasions^ not to do so in the 
present case. Lady Twickenham merely smiled, and 
remarked, patronisingly, that she was sorry, but that she 
would make a point of attending the performance, though 
she hated plays, and hardly liked to be seen in Lady 
Tottenham's house. As for Mrs. Lovel, there was but one 
thing for her to do. She could only lift up her eyes to 
heaven in utter amazement at what the world was 
coming to, and, with Christian patience, promise to 
accompany her niece to the rehearsals. She duly regis- 
tered her protest against the private theatricals in iliat 
form, and, like a wise woman, said no more. 

From the moment Sibyl Fetherstone agreed to take 
part in the performance, the whole business of the private 
theatricals, which, until now, had looked so desperate, 
seemed to take a new lease of life. People of their own 
accord offered to act in them ; and the diflSculty now was 
to know whom to choose for the different parts and whom 
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to refuse. With a very few exceptions none had ever acted 
before ; but then the professional man, who, under Lady 
Brightly's directions, had undertaken to coach up the 
aristocratic troupe^ said that this made no difference 
whatever. 

At Sybil's instigation Lord Edwin Beauville accepted 
the part of the Earl of Leicester, and resigned himself 
to be laughed at by all his friends for that young lady's 
saka Another young nobleman, who prided himself on 
his fine legs, and liked the idea of appearing in pink- 
coloured tights before the young ladies, secured for him- 
self the heavy part of Lord Shrewsbury. The minor 
(characters were soon filled up by men whose names, as 
Lady Tottenham remarked to her husband, would look 
well in the programme however badly they might act ; 
and as, after all, the pretty Rimmel-scented programmes 
would last, while the acting, good or bad, would soon be 
forgotten, this was the principal consideration. 

The rehearsals went on without loss of time. Lady 
Brightly, of course, only repeated her part without 
making any attempt to act it, for she reserved all her 
acting for the real performance. Miss Fetherstone de- 
lighted everybody by her self-possession, and by the way 
she had managed to learn her part by heart — a thing so 
wonderful that the professional man, who sat in a comer, 
book in hand, declared her to be " a bom actress," to the 
great discomfiture of Mrs. Lovel, who had insisted on 
being present. The gentlemen, with one or two excep- 
tions, had unfortunately forgotten to learn their parts, 
and exhibited the customary inability to manage their 
arms, legs, and voices. All these deficiencies, however, 
could be remedied before the night of the performance. 
But when Miss Tottenham came on the stage and 
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nate on the small stage in Lady Tottenham's mansion, as 
she had been unfortunate on the greater stage called 
the world, stood there alone without a confidential hand- 
maiden, and with no possibility of procuring one at such 
a short notice. Who would unfasten her dress before her 
execution ? Who would support her in her last agonies ? 
Who would defend her in her absence ? Lady Brightly 
felt ready to go into hysterics — a last resource, which 
she would no doubt have carried into effect, had not Lady 
Tottenham caused her to roar with laughter by exclaim- 
ing, in her usual cold, icy tone, which nothing seemed 
ever to change : " I thought as much ; I always said you 
would prove a failure, my dear." 

What course events would have taken I dread even 
to think of had not Miss Fetherstone with her usual 
promptitude come to the rescue, and suggested that her 
sister Geraldine should take the part of Anna Kennedy, 
and thus saved for the second time the theatrical enter- 
tainment at Tottenham House, and the noble hostess's 
endangered reputation as a leader of fashion. 

Thus it came about that at a week's notice, and at the 
beginning of her very first season, Geraldine Fetherstone 
was called upon to appear before the fashionable world 
of Mayfair in the character of an actress. And thus, 
through Lady Tottenham's intense desire to be the first 
in instituting private theatricals in London society, the 
two sisters — with no knowledge in their minds of the 
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consequences such a step might bring upon them — hy an 
impulse of sheer obstinacy in one, and a submissive act 
of compliance in the other, which so well characterized 
their respective natures, took the first step side by side 
in the way which was to conduct them, through many 
an unexpected event yet, to the goal of their existence. 



CHAPTER XII. 

PRIDE AKD PREJUDICE. 
(Not by Miss Austen,") 

I HAVE already stated that the younger Miss Fetherstone 
was a young lady endowed with a highly poetical 
temperament, and that in her own mind she believed 
herself bom to experience the most romantic adventures 
ever described in poem or romance ; th^ thought therefore 
of acting a real genuine drama upon raised boards and 
before a double row of gas-lights, which, by an ingenious 
contrivance could at a moment's notice give a ghastly 
blue light, delighted her beyond measure. When her 
sister had undertaken the part of Queen Elizabeth it had 
been with the idea, partly of showing her independence, 
and partly of creating a sensation by appearing in a 
wonderful sixteenth century costume and making people 
talk about her. Geraldine's one and sole thought when 
she agreed to take the part of Anna was that of acting 
for acting's sake. The dress she was to wear and the 
remarks people would make did not influence her in the 
least. " Sibyl," she had said to her elder sister, as they 
retired to rest the night of the first rehearsal in whidi 
she had taken part ; " the more I live in the world the 
more convinced I am, that I shall never be happy in it, 
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everything seems so uiireal-60 false; there is so Utile true 
sentiment in this society of ours. Now if I had been bom 
an actress 1 " 

Sibyl looked at her with her deep penetrating eyes, 
which seemed to search her very heart and always caused 
her to lower hers, and laughed. " You silly thing, would 
you go on the stage to seek for truth, noble feelings, 
and real aflFection ? I thought that once out, once 
launched on the tide of fashionable life, you would forget 
your stupid sentimental nonsense, but I see you are as 
mad as ever. Physiologists tell us that we have five 
senses ; I hold there is one more, common sense, and that 
you don't possess." 

Geraldine had now been out nearly two months, and 
had been to every party and ball given as yet that season. 
Lady Twickenham had presented her at Court, and the 
Court Joy/mal had duly notified the fact the following 
morning, adding, in another page, that Mr. Gerald 
Fetberstone's yoimgest daughter was one of the prettiest 
and most amiable of the four hundred debutantes intro- 
duced into London society at that particular drawing- 
room. 

Geraldine was highly pleased, and immediately pre- 
pared herself to take young England by storm. She 
went to her first ball in high spirits, danced every dance, 
flirted with all her partners, and, when at last she went 
to bed at five o'clock the next morning, could not sleep 
but lay awake for hours thinking about them. The next 
day she went to another ball, in equally high spirits, 
again danced every dance, for she was the daughter of a 
Secretary of State, and young men liked to be invited to 
her father's house ; but all her partners were new, and the 
only man in the room whom she recognized as having 
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and would gladly have invited to come and see her had 
not the established rules of good society forbidden her to 
do so. That night she had two balls. The first she enjoyed 
very much, for she actually found a partner who could 
talk of something more interesting to her than either the 
weather or the Academy, and she had engaged herself to 
him for a second dance, when her step-mother approached 
her, all tulle, feathers, and lace, and told her that it was 
time to go on to the other ball The other ball proved a 
failure. Lady Twickenham knew only a few people 
there, and these of a set she hardly cared to cultivata 
She was cold and distant with them, and introduced no 
partners to her step-daughter, who hardly danced at 
all, and was pretty nearly sulSbcated in the crowd. All 
the way home. Lady Twickenham complained bitterly of 
having to go to sudb places, and accused the poor girl of 
mercilessly dragging her to houses she woidd never have 
thought of entering but for her. 

Thus passed the first week of Geraldine's first season. 
'* A highly unsatisfactory and exceedingly disheartening 
beginning,'' as she remarked to her sister. 

The second and the third proved, however, to be 
exactly the same, except that as the season advanced the 
parties became more numerous and more crowded, the 
rooms hotter, the dancing more difBcult, the young men 
more tired, stupid, and sleepy, and the hurry and be- 
wilderment greater. She had seen many men she would 
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have liked, but could not help noticing at the same time, 
that amongst these, very few indeed had liked her, for 
ahe was not so conceited as to imagine that to see her was 
to love her, though, as I have said before, she had a great 
idea in her mind of her true worth, and honestly believed 
herself superior to most girls, though she was forced to 
confess, hardly as attractive in mere personal appearance 
as the greater part. 

She was not pretty, and she was fully aware of this, 
and felt it all the more because her sister was so won- 
drously handsome, and attracted such universal attention. 
Yet she, too, possessed charms of her own, though in a 
mild way, which at first sight would have passed un- 
perceived by most people. Her hair was light, and she 
knew how to dress it in a becoming style, and her eyes, 
though of a cold uninteresting grey, little attractive in 
themselves, possessed the rare compensating merit of 
interpreting at times the finest gradations of thought, 
the gentlest changes of feeling, and the deepest trouble 
of passion, with a subtle transparency of expression 
which her sister's beautiful dark and brilliant orbs could 
not command. 

K she had taken her friend Lady Maude Standish's 
advice, and gone in for amusement alone, I make no 
doubt she would have enjoyed herself greatly at all these 
parties and balls; but unfortimately, like most young 
ladies, her mind was bent on one object — on one all- 
absorbing object — ^which nothing would ever make her 
forget — ^the search for a husband ; and as none of the 
young men she had happened to dance with until now 
had thought of her as a suitable wife for them, I need 
scarcely say how disappointed and disheartened she 
felt. Most young ladies desire rank or fortune, but I 
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now-a-days, a handsome man who could appreciate her 
good qualities, and talk, as she expressed it, ''from his 
lieart," would have contented her. 

Such was the state of her mind when her sister 
proposed to her that she should take part in Lady 
Tottenham's theatricals, an event which she hailed with 
a joyful heart, as it would aflFord her, she believed, a new 
sensation, and would give her something to think about 
and look forward to. 

She had learned her part easily enough, and had 
been complimented upon it by the professional manager 
of the theatricals, who had heard her repeat it at the 
last two rehearsals. The drama had necessarily been 
curtailed a great deal in order to adapt it to the small 
resources of a private stage, so the secondary part of 
Anna Kennedy had consequently shrunk into a very 
small and easy one, and no one doubted that the younger 
Miss Fetherstone would act it to perfection. 

Thus the matter stood when, the night before the 
great performance, the persons principally interested in it 
met at Lady Twickenham's table. 

The conversation naturally ran on theatrical topics, 
though none of those present, excepting, of course. Lady 
Brightly, knew anything about either acting or actors; 
and Lady Twickenham strongly objected to such low 
things. Lord Belgrave, as the principal man present, had 
taken her down, and, when the dessert had been passed 
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round, began talking to her on other subjects which he 

knew could give even the daughter of the actor Sacs no 

offence. Mr. Fetherstone and Lady Tottenham, together 

with that lady's daughter and Lady Brightly, took that 

opportunity to talk scandal at the other end of the table, 

and abused their friends to their hearts' content ; while 

Lord Twickenham and Sir James Brightly listened 

enchanted. Lord Edwin Beauville, who sat on Lady 

Twickenham's left, from that moment addressed all his 

conversation to the beautiful Sibyl, whom he had taken 

down to dinner, and who now sat by him with her dark 

handsome face steadily averted, her eyes cast down, and 

the rich colour in her cheeks and Ups warmer and deeper 

even than usual. 

It was then that Alfredo began, for the first time, to 
talk seriously to Geraldine, and, to his surprise, he found 
that young lady infinitely more communicative and 
sensible than he had ever expected a young lady of 
fie^hion to be. He asked her what she thought of the 
world she had just entered, and she gave him her im- 
pressions unaffectedly, while she in her turn asked him 
his ideas of what society should be, and what opinion he 
had formed of London society, with an interest which 
quite surprised him in one so yoimg and so entirely 
brought up in the school of fashion. This conversation 
went on for some time, and when at last the fail* lady at 
the head of the table gave the accustomed signal for the 
ladies to withdraw, it was with a mutual feeling of regret 
that they parted. 

When, later on in the evening, the gentlemen, after 
having discussed a few of the more or less interesting 
topics of the day, ascended the stairs and joined the 
ladies in the small drawing-room, in which, on such 
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did not feel inclined to accompany her, for neither 
of them cared much for music> and preferred to remain 
quiet so as to be quite fresh for the theatricals the next 
day. They therefore remained at home with their father 
and their aunt, and Lord Twickenham (very much against 
his own wish, I must confess) accompanied his mother 
like a dutiful son. Lady Tottenham and her daughter, 
and Sir James and Lady Brightly, had left a few minutes 
before for the same concert, as they wanted to get away 
from it early, for they were all bent on attending Mrs. 
Hobard's ball later on in the evening. Lord Belgrave and 
Alfredo soon followed, thus leaving Lord Edwin and Sibyl 
in full possession of the drawing-room that they might 
rehearse once more the love-scene they were going to act 
the following evening at Lady Tottenham's house, and in 
which both of them confessed they were not at all per- 
fect. Whether the handsome Sibyl Fetherstone and the 
charming Lord Edwin ever forgot that they were only 
acting — the one the part of Queen Elizabeth, and the 
other that of Lord Leicester — and made love on their 
own account, independently of Schiller, is more than any 
one could tell, for Mr. Fetherstone and his sister had 
retired to an inner room, and were too engaged at the 
time in a quiet game of picquet to pay any attention to 
what went on in the drawing-room. 

Lord Belgrave and his friend, in the meantime, too 
tired to go that evening to Green's, had driven straight 
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to Beauville House, and were sittingr smoking a last 
havana, and sipping a last tumbler ofbrandy^soda, in 
tiie little library on the ground-floor. Their conversation 
naturally turned on what they had seen and heard that 
evening, and the two young ladies of the house at which 
they had been dining were, of course, the subject of their 
especial discussion. 

" What charming girls those Miss Fetherstones are ! " 
exclaimed Alfredo. 

Lord Belgrave remained silent, as if lost in deep 
thought, before he answered ; and when at last he did so, 
it was with a cold and composed manner. "I hardly 
know what to think," he said. *' The eldest is certainly 
one of the handsomest women I know, but I much fear 
she possesses a deep and designing spirit. Last year, 
when I saw her for the first time, I confess I was wonder- 
fully taken with her. She perceived it, and tried very 
hard to catch me in her toils, but, as you see, failed to do 
so. Of course, I should never speak of these things to 
anyone ; but I know I can trust you, Alfredo, as I would 
trust myself, and therefore I do not mind telling you that 
we went a pretty long way together. I do not pretend 
that Sibyl Fetherstone was ever in love with me ; no, she 
was not, or she certainly would not have done the things 
she did ; but she was anxious to become my wife, and 
tried all she could to induce me to marry her. I am not 
a manning man, as you know ; at least, I should never 
think of marrying a woman like that, and I am still free ; 
but I am sorry to see my brother flirt so desperately with 
her. He is young and inexperienced, though he aflFects to 
be hlaad already, and, if he does not take care, will soon 
find himself a helpless tool in the hands of this modem 
Cleopatra — ^for she is a regular Cleopatra, who wiQ shrink 
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horrible to think that the most insignificant and least 
attractive of women, perhaps a woman whom he has 
only seen once, and never even spoken to, may exercise a 
greater influence over a man's heart than his greatest 
of friends could ever command 1 " 

"You think Miss Fetherstone would like to marry 
Lord Edwin ? " 

" Marry him ! Ah, no : I am not afraid of that. She 
has been brought up in too worldly a school not to 
know that a second son without a private fortune is 
not worth having. No — ^the thought of marrying him 
never entered her head, I am sure of that; but it is 
precisely this that makes me so uneasy about my poor 
brother. Alfredo, you do not know him, and perhaps 
you will never be able to understand him, though he is 
but one of many; for, unfortunately, in England, men 
like him are to be found in the younger branches of 
almost every great family. He is a good fellow enough ; 
do not think for a moment I want to lower him in your 
estimation. Oh, no ! his nature is as true as steel ; but 
like steel, it will bend in any direction. His heart is 
good, but soft, easily touched, easily moved; a heart 
which if once inspired with a grande passion could be 
made to serve any purpose ; yet a noble and true heart, 
if there is one in the world. If Edwin had been bom 
in the middle classes, he would have turned out a clever 
and useful member of society. He would have learnt the 
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true value of money, and would have acquired perse- 
verance and economy ; talent he has. But, unfortunately, 
he was bom in a great house where economy and work 
were certainly not the virtues most prominent. From 
his earliest youth he has been accustomed to mix with 
only the richest and idlest, and, consequently, the most 
depraved of men. At Eton, Cambridge, and also in my 
father's house, he was never taught anything but the art 
of spending money. We can hardly blame him there- 
fore if all his tastes and all his habits are of such an 
expensive nature that nothing under a large fortune could 
properly satisfy them ; but when you take this into con- 
sideration, and think that, as a second son, he has hardly 
any money at all of his own, and that society, with its 
usual inconsistent tyranny, forbids him to make any for 
himself, even supposing he had been taught to do so, and 
had any capacities or opportunities for it, you cannot, I 
am sure, help pitying him." 

"You speak very feelingly, Belgrave, about this 
brother of yours, and I honour you the more for so doing ; 
yet I cannot help disagreeing with you on one point. I 
cannot help thinking that a grande passion, such as you 
hinted a girl like Miss Fetherstone might inspire h\m 
with, would be the saving of him if he would but marry 
and settle down — anywhere away from London and its 
temptation ; away from the friends who only encourage 
him in his recklessness, with whom he is spending the most 
precious part of his life, and who can oflFer him nothing in 
return. If he would love a woman, as a wonjan should 
be loved ; and as you say he could love, with a love that 
would conquer aU other passions in his heart ; with a 
love that would sanctify and redeem his whole existence ; 
with such a love as renders a man indifferent to all 
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happier man; but I doubt very much that a woman 
could ever be found who could share such a love ; though, 
I dare say, thousands could be met with in every town 
who might inspire it. Anyhow, London society, of all 
places, is the last where such a four-leaved shamrock 
could ever grow ; and Edwin is not a man to creep on his 
knees through damp fields and virgin woods to find it." 

" Your opinion of the English young ladies is not a 
very flattering one. Are you sure you are not doing 
them a great injustice, Belgrave ? " 

" No ; I do not make them out worse than they would 
make themselves if we were to allow them to plead 
their own cause. I do not accuse them, mind ; with oxu* 
present state of society they could hardly be otherwise. 
It is society that forbids them to have any heart ; it is 
society that makes them what they are — ^heartless 
coquettes — for if they had a heart, or if they were not 
coquettes, do you believe they would ever get married at 
all ? Ah, no. In olden times a girl married to have a 
husband and a home ; to see pretty rosy children around 
her; to be happy in the seclusion of a family circle. Do 
you imagine that yoimg ladies now-a-days are in- 
fluenced by such ideas as these when they choose a 
husband? Ah, no. Lady Elizabeth marries to have a 
beautiful house and a hand3ome carriage ; to get precious 
jewels and matchless lace; to be able to say, 'I have 
carried off the great matrimonial prize of the year; 
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behold me, the envy of all my sex.' A fashionable lady is 
now never to be found at home, excepting when she 
sends cards to aU her acquaintances to inform them of 
the fact, or when she invites her friends to stop for a 
week in her coimtry house. A fashionable lady must 
consequently have a large town house, an immense 
country residence, with good hunting and plenty of 
shooting for her gentlemen friends, and a series of enter- 
tainments for her lady friends; servants, carriages, 
horses, yachts; and jewels, furs, laces, and dresses; 
toilettes de bal, toilettes de promenade, toilettes de visite, 
de bateau, de cheval, de chasse, de p^che, de bain, de 
wagon, de tratneau, de soleil, de pluie, de brouillard, 

de nuit and every year more and more. 

And when she has all these, do you think she is 
contented ? Ah, no ! for there must always be another 
woman who possesses something she has not got. As for 
being happy, she has no time to think about it. Her 
husband she regards in the light of an amiable banker, 
whom she must at times propitiate; her children, as 
necessary nuisances; her home, as the scene of her 
greatest triumphs when she chooses to be 'At Home,' and 
as the essence of euTmii when she is forced to remain in it 
by herseK" 

" Then I suppose you hold that the most foolish thing 
a man can do is to get married ? " 

" Of course, that's an acknowledged fact. As long as 
you are a single man everybody courts you; fathers 
invite you to their country houses and offer you their 
shooting; mammas send you cards for all their parties; 
brothers are as amiable as they can possibly be, and 
young ladies make themselves charming and fascinating 
for your sake; but as soon as you become a married 
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qvJon n'epouse pas ne vont pas Trial aua^i, and that a 
cocotte requires quite as many houses, and perhaps even 
more dresses, than a lady, and is always free to draw 
cheques from as many bankers as she chooses, and when 
once she has ruined you no law can detain her by 
your side." 

"Ah, as to that — ^why, if you aUow yourself to be 
ruined, you must be a confounded jackass, and deserve 
to be left as soon as possible; but do not infer from 
what I say that I approve of this horrible system for 
one moment. I am quite convinced that true happiness 
can only exist in true love, and the love which you pur- 
chase must necessarily partake of the alloy which is 
mixed up in your gold." 

" Oh ! let us drop this subject, Belgrave — and, return- 
ing to the young ladies of Mayfair, do you know that 
I begin to think you must be after all a very poor 
observer, for, without going any further than this very 
evening, I think I have met a girl who, though brought 
up in the worldly school you speak of, is not one of 
those, I feel convinced, who would sell herself for either 
rank or fortune." 

Lord Belgrave smiled in his usual cynical way, and 
his cold grey eyes flashed for one moment as he glanced 
at his friend. "You mean the younger Miss Fether- 
stone," he said, re-lighting his cigar which had gone out 
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" (xeraldine Fetherstone, that silly, romantic school-girl ! 
well, wonders will never cease; are you smitten with her?" 

" I ! What a question ! No, you always forget that 
I go about in the character of a sociable ghost; that 
I see, admire, criticise, observe this fashionable world 
of yours, and draw my own conclusions from it, but that 
I am forbidden to take any active part in it, for in 
reality I belong to another world, though you do try 
very hard, my good fellow, to make me forget it." 

" How often have I told you that I hate to hear you 
talk like that ? As if you did not know that in reality 
you are my equal, nay, my superior in every respect.*' 

"Can it be the proud Marquis of Belgrave who 
speaks in this strain ? " 

"Yes, it is, and he never felt prouder, I assure you, 
than the day when, taking Alfredo Villafranca by the 
hand — that hand to which he owed his life — ^he was able 
to caU himself his friend." 

The two men remained silent for some minutes. At 
last Alfredo was the first to speak, for he did not want 
to follow the turn the conversation had taken. 

"Returning to the Misses Fetherstone, I should like 
to know why you classify the younger sister as a silly, 
romantic girl. You seem to me most inconsistent; at 
one moment you blame the whole lot of English young 
ladies because they only think of getting as rich a 
husband as they can, and the next moment you accuse 
the one English young lady I propose to you as an 
exception, of being a siUy, romantic girl." 

"Because there is nothing in this world so incon- 
sistent as human nature. Geraldine Fetherstone may he 
a charming girl. I am sure I know nothing whatever 
about her that is not in her favour, yet to such a crisis 
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"You are hard upon the poor girl, but her sister 
— ^what say you of the beautiful Sibyl ? " 

" I take her to be one of the best examples that can 
be found of the evils this fashionable society of ours 
must necessarily produce. Sibyl Fetherstone ! Ah, look 
at her bright almond-shaped eyes, that flash fire from 
under their long dark lids, with all the peculiar dreamy 
scomfulness of Oriental eyes; look at the bright colour 
in her soft velvet-like cheeks ; look at her full coral lips, 
that smile with a half-voluptuous, half-cynical expres- 
sion ; look at her round shoulders, which seem carved in 
ivory; look at her low brow and her wondrous black 
hair ; and, tell me, do not all these speak to you of a 
woman capable of an intense, aU-absorbing, all-consuming 
passion ; a woman who, if well governed by the superior 
mind of a powerful and wise man, could love to dis- 
traction; or, if exposed to the cruel changes of fate, 
could hate without mercy ? She is a Cleopatra, I told 
you before ; and do you think the love she has for Edwin 
is a passion such as a Cleopatra could feel for the Antony 
who would think the world well lost for her sake ? No, 
she likes my brother ; she finds his society agreeable ; he 
amuses her, and she flirts with him, as any other girl 
might do, but that is alL You will say, perhaps, that 
she may one day meet the man whom she can love with 
all the ardour of her southern nature. I doubt it. If she 
had been bom in the East, where, as Byron informs us, 
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the climate is sultry, or in a country where love was 
upbeld as something holy and grand, instead of being 
laughed at and degraded as it is in Mayfair, she might 
have loved and concentrated the whole of her feelings in 
that love; but no — the passions which if left to themselves 
would have centred themselves wholly upon one man, 
the degrading influences of our state of society will divert 
—remember my words, Alfredo— wiU divert into another, 
darker^ and more tortuous channel, through which they 
will run wild and uncontrolled, and, instead of making 
the supreme happiness of one man, she will cause the 
misery and the ruin of hundreds." 

A long silence again reigned between the two friends, 
for the Marquis's strange words seemed to unfold before 
Alfredo's eyes a mysterious problem which until then 
he had ignored ; and Lord Belgrave was following in his 
own mind the train of his ideas on this same subject. 
It was Alfredo who again was the first to break the 
oppressive silence. 

" Do you intend going to see them act to-morrow ? " 
he inquired. 

" No," answered Lord Belgrave, recovering once more 
his habitual cold tone, which Alfredo, by this time, began 
to realise as a mere affectation on his part. " I cannot say 
I like to see a good play murdered ; besides, Totty, with 
her usual bluntness of manner, has refrised me an invi- 
tation for you, and I would not think of going without 
you." 

The Spaniard started in his chair, and almost upset 
the tumbler before him. " Has Lady Tottenham reftised 
you an invitation for Tne!" he exclaimed, utterly be- 
wildered. 

" Yes ; is there anything so wonderful in that ? " 
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"You are still very innocent, Alfredo. I see you 
do not yet understand all the merits of our society. 
Learn at once, therefore, that one of the greatest arts in 
Mayfair is to be able to be all honey at one moment 
and all vinegar the next; to be able to compliment 
and abuse in the same breath; to stare your oldest friends 
in the face as if you had never seen them before, and 
rush into their arms the next time you meet them; 
regulating all your actions, of course, according to the 
place or the company in which you find yourself at 
the moment; and I assure you that those who do not 
practise these rules are soon dropped altogether out of 
the magic pale of good society, and only those who 
excel in them acquire for themselves and their families 
a lasting position in it. 'The art of forgetting your 
friends' — I heard my father say, who was a thorough 
gentleman in every respect, and as good a man as ever 
lived besides — ' is the most usefiil art in this world — ^if 
you only practise it as an art — for ninety-nine times out 
of a himdred you do really want to cut them ; and if the 
hundredth time you don't, why it only looks good form 
to have forgotten people, and makes them feel themselves 
of little consequence in your presence, which alone is a 
great object gaiued.' Totty is too true a specimen of 
Mayfair aristocracy not to be fully aware of the immense 
advantages of this art, and while she was amiably talking 
to you this evening, to try and find out all about you, 
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She was planning the best way of cutting you in 
future." 

"Well!" exclaimed Alfredo, greatly bewildered by 
these, to him, new and strange doctrines, " I can under- 
stand her trying to get rid of me ; it is natural that she 
should not care to have me at her parties ; but you — I 
wonder at her daring to oflTend you!'' 

" Oh, I am not oflTended ! People in good society 
never are. She knows very well that by rights — that is 
to say, according to the established rules of Mayfair — 
her rude answer shoidd have had no influence over me, 
and that I should go to her theatricals all the same ; but 
as it happens, I chance to care for you a little more than 
people in our world ever care for one another, and there- 
fore prefer not going at all to going without you; 
though I might have chanced to have exchanged a word 
with some Royal personage at her house — an honour for 
which any true English gentleman would readily forget — 
I shall not say an insult offered to a friend of his — but 
even an insult purposely made to himself." 

" Don't mind me then, and go ; I shall not be offended; 
nay, perhaps I shall begin to think more of you if you 
slight me and cut me every now and then ! " 

" Do not make fun of me, Alfredo. You know very 
well that, however heartless I may be to others, to you I 
shall always be the same. Let us forget Lady Totten- 
ham and her theatricals, which I dare say will be as 
intensely stupid as such performances generally are ; and 
I'll take you to the Terpsichore, of which I have no 
doubt you have heard men speak often enough." 

*' I have to go and see some friends of mine in the 
morning " Alfredo said, thinking of Consuelo. 

VOL. I. M 
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CHAPTER XIII. 

OUT OP THE WORLD, 
(Not by Mr. Hedy.) 

The following morning Alfredo rose at an earlier hour 
than usual. The whole night he had been dreaming of 
his Consuelo, and his desire of seeing her had only been 
increased, it seemed such an age since he had last beheld 
her. He seemed to have lived so fast, and to have 
experienced so many new sensations since he had parted 
from her at Wapping Stairs on the day of their arrival, 
that although in reality only a little more than a week 
had actually elapsed, yet he seemed to look back upon 
that last meeting through a long and ever-lengthening 
perspective of subsequent events. 

He spent the early part of the morning wandering 
through the streets, for he feared to make his appearance 
at such an unusually early hour at Mr. Fernandez's 
house, and yet he could not settle down to anything, so 
much was his mind bent on that visit. 

About eleven o'clock he found himself near the river, 
by the Thames Embankment, where he had almost 
unconsciously been drawn by sweet recollections con- 
nected in his mind with that river. He was leaning over 
the handsome stone balustrade^ looking at the steamers 
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The hansom rolled on rapidly in a northerly direction, 
past Charing Cross and the thoroughfares he knew, into 
a labyrinth of crooked streets, which were quite new to 
him. When on its onwaid course it threaded Oxford 
Street, he thought for one moment that he recognized 
the locality, but his mind was soon bewildered once more 
when the cab entered the precincts of Soho. 

At last it stopped in a miserable-looking street, in 
which the mud of centuries seemed to have accumulated 
on the badly-kept pavement. On either side of him rose 
dark and sombre houses of repelling exteriors, evidently 
the residence of the most wretched and miserable of idl 
classes — the lower order of Cockney middle-class. As the 
cab stopped in this street, squalid children and ill- 
dressed uncombed women rushed out of the different 
doors, and looked out of the upper windows in amaze- 
ment, for it was evident that such a thing as a hansom 
cab was a rare sight in Bull Street, Soho, though not a 
hundred yards lower down the never-ceasing tide of 
omnibusses, carriages, and cabs rolled towards the City 
night and day. 

The house in front of which he had stopped had 
nothing whatever that might have distinguished it from 
tlie rest. It was a narrow house of four stories, black and 
dirty as its companions, with a gloomy door in the centre, 
which gave entrance to a long narrow passage, with a 
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hunter on one side, and a couple of benches on the other, 
which the neighbourhood dignified with th6 name of a 
shop. The door had immense shutters before it, painted 
bright red, which seemed only to bring into more promi- 
nence the wretched dilapidation of the rest of the house, 
and on either side a board, newly covered with the 
most sensational of all publications — ^the Police Ne^vs, 
which in half-a-dozen illustrations exhibited to the 
admiring crowd that weekly collected before this house 
to admire every new number, with the most minute and 
detailed particulars, always characterised by a horrible 
and painful imreality, the latest crimes committed in the 
country. Beyond these immense boards, which stood 
against the wall, on the left-hand side there was a win- 
dow of small dimensions, in which were daily exhibited, 
behind dirty and cracked panes of glass, from one year's 
end to the other, half-a-dozen cheap novels in paper 
covers, of the common piratical or highwayman style, and 
a choice selection of newspapers and magazines. On an 
upper shelf three rows of green glass bottles, filled with 
brilliant-coloured toffy, told the passers-by that in this 
delightfiil shop nourishment for the body as well as for 
the mind, and of quite as refined and wholesome a quality, 
coidd be procured for a few pence. Over the door was 
written in large black letters, which when they were 
newly painted must have looked quite startling — " Potts, 
Stationer." 

Alfredo jumped out of the cab, and looked at the 
house before him in mute astonishment. " This cannot 
be the house," he said, turning round to the cabman; 
« this is a shop." 

" Well, sir," answered the man rather indignantly — 
" You told me to come to 5, Bull Street, Soho — this be 
No. 5, BuU Street, Soho." 
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eyed old woman, with a black front, who stood on the 
other side of the counter, enthroned amongst newspapers, 
oranges, toys, and a lot of indescribable rubbish, he 
inquired whether a Mr. Fernandez, a Spanish gentleman, 
lived in the house. 

Mrs. Potts — for this woman was no other than the 
proprietress of the shop — ^looked at him from head to foot, 
with a suspicious glance in her cold grey eyes. But I 
suppose his good looks and gentlemanly appearance satis- 
lied and gave her confidence, for in a polite tone, though 
with a strong Irish accent, she informed him that the 
gentleman he asked for was indeed lodging with her, 
and that both he and his daughter — " Oh, faith, and its 
a beauty she is, the darlint!" — ^were upstairs at that 
moment. She seemed inclined to be very communica- 
tive, more so than Alfredo, who was all impatience to 
see his Consuelo, and, so cutting one of her long Irish 
speeches short with little politeness, he asked her to go 
up and inform her lodgers that Mr. YiUafranca wanted 
to see them. 

Mrs. Potts rose, and in a loud gruff voice, which con- 
trasted strongly with the sweet expressions she had 
before used with all the blarney of an Irishwoman, 
summoned up, from some mysterious hiding-place at the 
back of the shop, "that lazy, good-for-nothing Polly!" 
who she said would conduct him upstairs, as she her- 
self could not leave the shop, and who she informed 
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Alfredo was her step-daughter, and as '' silly and useless 
a brat as you'd care to look at, yer honour." 

After this description Alfredo expected to see a dirty, 
hideous-looking girl, coming out of that mysterious room 
at the back, when, to his great surprise, he beheld 
emerging into the light from the darkness which com- 
pletely involved the back of the shop, a young and 
exceedingly pretty girl, with golden hair and blue eyes. 
Her face was perhaps not classically perfect, and she was 
decidedly a little too stout for her height, but she 
possessed one of those charming piquante faces which 
would have looked lovely anywhere, and which, when 
seen in such a place as Mrs. Potts' shop in Bull Street, 
Soho, coidd not but surprise and delight. She was 
badly dressed in a showy style, and she looked altogether 
untidy, and even dirty. Her hair, which was of a pure 
golden tint, unmixed either with red or flaxen, hung 
about her shoulders, and, being devoid of all natural ten- 
dency to curl, looked more like tinsel than anything 
else. 

"Show the gentleman up to the first-front lodger, 
ye lazy bones — ^up yer go !" were the words addressed to 
this lovely girl by Mrs. Potts. The girl looked at her 
step-mother with a glance in those beautiful blue eyes of 
hers which expressed intense dread, and, taking hold of 
Alfredo's arm in a most unceremonious manner, which 
seemed more prompted by fear for herself than by 
anxiety for him, she opened the door at the back of the 
shop, and led the way with a hurried step up a steep and 
dark staircase, which had evidently not been swept since 
a period too remote for the memory of man to dwell 
upon. 

As Alfredo followed this strange girl, slipping at 



before him a certain tremor of his heart told him, in that 
voice which the heart alone can speak, that that lovely- 
girl was destined to be mixed up in his future, and that 
in spite of himself she would one day exercise a power 
over him which he would fain try to subdue. 

But these vague impressions of his highly sensitive 
imagination were soon forgotten when Polly Potts — ^the 
unconscious object of them — opening, with a trembling 
hand, a door on the first landing of that dark staircase, 
admitted him into a blaze of light and into the presence 
of his Consuelo. 

Yes, there before him stood the woman he loved ! — 
beautiful as she alone coidd be, with sweet tears of affec- 
tion standing in her great, soft, violet orbs ; with a sweet 
angelic smile playing upon her tender lips; with a sudden 
glow of gladness on her delicate cheeks; with a tremulous 
hand and a palpitating heart; there, in that strange 
neighbourhood, and in that miserable home — ^there she 
stood before him once more — ^the woman he loved 1 

The words with which she welcomed him were of in- 
tense love ; for it was one of those few moments in which 
the great affection she bore him broke out into yearning 
and passionate speech. She had waited so long for him ; 
she had suffered so much for his sake ; she had felt so 
deeply the loss of the address he had given her ; and she 
had begun to despair of ever seeing him again ; that it 
was only natural she should welcome him with words 
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•which, warm as they were, spoke only feebly of the 
all-absorbing passion she felt for him. 

Their interview was a long and tender one in spite of 
old Fernandez, whom Alfredo, after saluting, had almost 
entirely forgotten, and who sat in a comer of the room 
very much displeased with things in general, and with 
his daughter's conduct in particular. It had been arranged 
that they should go that afternoon to see his nephew, 
Mr. Jobkin, who had only arrived the night before from 
Brightborough, where, as his servants had informed them 
every time they had called at his home, he had gone to 
canvass ; and Mr. Fernandez was consequently very impa- 
tient to be off, and considered Alfredo's prolonged visit — • 
especially as his conversation was entirely directed to his 
daughter — ^as a confounded bore, and took, I am sorry to 
say, little pains to disguise his feelings on the occasion. 
Alfredo, however, was too happy to notice his annoyance; 
and, as for Consuelo, how could she think of anybody 
else when her Alfredo was by her side ? 

The more the handsome Spaniard saw of her the more 
he admired her ; and he could not help comparing her 
with the young ladies he had met in the fashionable 
world of Mayfair since his arrival in London ; and this 
comparison, I must confess, greatly endeared her to him, 
for through it he was able to appreciate the unmistakable 
advantages which youth and innocence and a true and 
noble nature must naturally command. He had seen 
pretty women enough in the grande Tnonde into which 
he had been so unexpectedly thrown; he had met the 
greatest beauties of whom men talk and rave ; he had 
admired the stately Lady Birmingham, with her swan- 
like neck and her commanding stature ; he had fully 
appreciated all the advantages of Lady Belleville's lovely 



As these thoughts passed through his mind he could 
not but congratulate himself on not having spoken about 
her to Lord Belgrave. " He is just the sort of man," he 
said to himself, " who would fall in love with her, and 
who would sacrifice everything to win her. No — come 
what may — he would never introduce them to each 
other; — not," he repeated to himself with a joyful self- 
conviction, "that I could ever doubt her love or his 
friendship for a single moment ; but because I know that 
the very reasons that cause me to love her would also 
force him to love her in spite of himself." The words he 
had uttered on the previous night, when speaking of the 
great question of love and marriage, came back to his 
mind. "Yes," he exclaimed, "this is the four-leaved 
shamrock he spoke about — the one woman who could 
love with a love that will conquer all other passions, 
all other longings of the heart — ^with a love that will 
satisfy and redeem the nature of the man she loves — ^with 
a love which will render that man indifferent to all the 
vicissitudes of fortune or fate — ^with a love that will make 
of this earth a paradise of happiness ! Yes, this is that 
one woman whom men would search in vain for in the 
gilded saloons of palaces, or in the stately parks of castles; 
this is that one perfect woman that could love without 
alloy, whose love will make the supreme happiness of the 
man she loves — and — I am that man ! " 

At that moment I doubt very much if the poor 
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Spaniard woidd have exchanged his position for that of 
the noble Marquis of Belgrave. 

" Coasuelo," he exclaimed, prompted by such thoughts 
as these, " Consuelo, I love you ! Be mine — mine only ! 
What is to prevent us from marrying? Let us be 
married directly, and return as soon as possible to our 
country — to our beloved Spain." 

" Married now ! Ah, Alfredo ! " she answered, *' you 
do not know what you say. Do you think my father 
would ever allow me to marry you when you confess 
yourself you have not money enough to keep me ? What 
have we to live upon ? Ah, it is very well for you, who 
Kve in a palace with a Marquis, and have servants and 
horses and carriages and opera-boxes at your disposal, to 
talk like this ; but I, Alfredo, know only too well what it 
is to have no money. Introduce me to your noble friend 
— confess all to him — and I have no doubt that he will 
help us. Juan says he is rich enough for anything, and 
you tell me that he is devoted to you." 

" Speak not like that, Consuelo ! I would not be 
indebted to Lord Belgrave — ^no — ^not for a single morsel 
of bread, were he to offer it to me in charity." 

" You are proud ! and yet you live in his house, and 
allow him to pay all your expenses." 

" Only as a friend, I am on a visit to him ; and I do 
not receive more from him than I would give myself 
were I in Spain, once more in my father's house. Con- 
suelo, you do not know my friend." 

*'0h, I can easily guess what he is like — a proud ' 
aristocrat, whom you amuse, and who repays you for the 
amusement you afford him by giving you a shelter under 
his roof" 

" Nay ! these are not your own words. I know well 



love mm as i love mm now . — dux,, no : ± leax tney win not 
believe me. Oh ! Consuelo, would he were one of us 1 ** 

Consuelo looked at him in silence for a second, her 
dark eyes fixed on his as if they would read in them his 
inmost thoughts. " Would you not rather," she said at 
last, " that we were of his sphere — that you were a noble 
lord, and I a rich lady ? " 

" No — ten thousand times no ! I must confess that 
I would like to be rich for your sake ; but to belong to 
his sphere — ah, Consuelo ! you do not know what you 
say. The glittering tinsel, the false stones, and the painted 
paradises of the pantomime called the fashionable world, 
have fascinated you, as they fascinate so many unsophisti- 
cated, ignorant spectators in the lowly pit. Your eyes are 
blinded by the outward show and splendour, and you 
foolishly wish yourself one of the actors on the stage. 
Ah, Consuelo ! how little you know what takes place 
behind the scenes ! How little you suspect what goes 
on there ! You think that those men with coronets, 
splendid houses, and magnificent horses, must be always 
happy; you think that those women dressed in satins 
and velvets, with diamonds on their necks, must be the 
happiest of women. Ah ! they are only poor miserable 
mortals like ourselves after all, and the gaudy costumes 
they must wear, and the grand parts they must 
act, only add more trouble and more misery to their 
lot! I have seen enough of the world of fashion to 
despise it and to pity its victims. Do not let me hear 
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you speak any more of it ; an angel like you should not 
know anything about the horrors of that purgatory. Oh, 
let me forget them, Consuelo of my heart, in the heaven 
of your love." 

The lovely eyes of the young girl assiuned a gentler 
and more lovely expression, and her arms entwined 
themselves, almost involuntarily, round those of her 
lover. 

"Alfredo, Alfredo," she cried, as she clung to him, 
" do not leave me ! When you are by my side I feel so 
much better, so much more worthy of you ; every word 
you utter seems to give me courage, and inspire me with 
truer, holier feelings, with purer aspirations. When I 
am by your side, the world with all its miseries, with 
all its wretchedness, comes to my mind, only like the 
distant recollections of a bad dream, which the true 
light of day has for ever obliterated — and I am so happy 
— ^ah, so happy ! But when you go, when you are not 
near me to give me courage, to inspire me with hope, 
and to renew my perseverance, everything seems so dark, 
so miserable ; I feel weary and wicked — I begin to hate 
all those around me, I begin to hate life itself — ^and the 
recollection of your love only makes me more unhappy, 
for I feel how unworthy I am of it, how ill I deserve to 
be loved by one so noble, so true, as yourself ! All those 
you see around me think and talk so differently from 
you — ^their ideas are so different from yours, their actions 
so very imlike yours. My poor father, you know, has 
led such a miserable life — ^he has been tried so much by 
pc^rverse fate, he has suffered so many disappointments, 
so many reverses of fortune, that he has gradually 
become hardened and embittered. How can you expect 
his heart to beat as strongly as yours ? — ^bow can you 



express so satisfactorily to my heart. My brother — ^ah, 
Alfredo ! — ^you know him. He is naturally good — ^he has a 
noble heart — ^he loves me dearly — but he, too, suffers the 
dreadful consequences of our position. I know there are 
temptations in his path which, in his present circum- 
stances, he will find it difficult to resist, and my heart 
bleeds for him. Oh, if we could die at this moment — if 
we could, the whole of us, quit this miserable earth this 
very minute, and step, just as we now are, into a world 
where wretchedness and want are unknown, I think 
we could become so good, so noble ; we could yet be so 
happy ! But no ; there seems no way out of this horrible 
world ; we must walk every step of the dark, ill-paved, 
tortuous path before us ere we can hope to reach that 
purer world above, and the way seems so wretched, so 
dark, so long — ^ah, so dreadfuUy long ! " 

A flow of tears, which rushed to her eyes from the 
pure spring of her heart, interrupted her speech. She 
clung closer still to her lover's manly breast, and hid her 
drooping head on it as if seeking for shelter there, where 
she knew only the truest and noblest of sentiments 
found a home. Alfredo was much moved; — ^horrible 
thoughts crossed his mind in spite of himself; a terrible 
dread of the future began to take possession of him, 
although he tried hard to fight against it. When he could 
master his emotion enough to speak, he exclaimed — 

'' Your own lips^ Consuelo, tell me that there is danger 
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for you if you Femain much longer here. Your own pure 
heart has revealed to you the dreadful consequences of 
living entirely with such companions as surround you 
now. There is danger for your body, danger for your 
soul, if you persist in remaining near these men, whom 
I dare not denounce to you as wicked, yet whose senti- 
ments and ideas you cannot yourself help finding wrong. 
Let me therefore persuade you to quit them. Love your 
father — ^love your brother ; but love them at a distance. 
Come with me ; let us quit them for ever, let us fly from 
all these miseries. I have not a brilliant prospect to 
offer you, but, as my wife, you will possess one treasure, 
which all the gold of the most envied heiress in the 
world could not purchase — ^you will possess my heart — 
the heart of an honest man who loves you, and whose 
whole life will be devoted to rendering you the happiest 
of women. Say but one word, and seal both our futures 
with the irrevocable seal of true love." 

Consuelo's beautiful face, now brightening with hope, 
now clouding again with fear, showed plainly the struggle 
which it cost her to make up her mind — to decide 
whether she should quit her poor father, whom, in spite 
of all his weakness and meanness, she loved, and her 
brother, to whom she still clung with all the desperate 
perseverance of the swimmer, who, half-drowned himself, 
would fain save his brother from the horrors of an early 
death — and foUow the man she loved with all the passion 
of her warm southern nature. She tried to gain time. 

"Alfredo," she said, "how can I leave them when 
they are on the very verge of the precipice, into which 
the first mistaken step in their career will plunge them 
headlong for ever ? WouM it not be wrong of me to leave 
them ? Do you think I could be happy were they not so 



may not take a fancy to us, and help us ? He is rich, im- 
mensely rich, and we are his only relations ; surely the 
voice of blood will speak to his heart in our favour, and 
the day may come when I shall have a fortune to offer 
you. Let us wait ; Alfredo, let us wait." 

" Take a fancy to you ! " he repeated, as if the words 
had made a deep impression on his heart and awakened 
new feelings, new fears. "Ah, Consuelo, if he were to 
fall in love with you ! Do you think you could resist 
the temptation of becoming a great lady? — ^the still 
stronger temptation of saving your father and your 
brother from ruin and dishonour ? " 

" If you love me I can resist any temptation— every 
temptation," she answered ; " though I know how selfish 
and how wrong my conduct would be ; but love is always 
selfish, and — ^Alfredo— I love you ! " 

These words seemed to give him new courage ; they 
inspired him once more with confidence and hope, and, 
taking her once more in his arms, he consented to wait 
for some time yet." 

" Remember," h^ added, '* that you are firee, although I 
consider myself engaged to you. But I can trust you, 
Consuelo, if you can trust yourself Think of me, and 
remember that heaven destined you for my wife." 

Shortly afterwards he left the house, to the immense 
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satisfaction of Mr. Fernandez, who had been very im- 
patient all along for his departure, and who said, when 
he had gone, with little regard for his daughter's feelings — 
"That fellow is an ass; he is the most impractical 
man I know. He will never succeed in the world, I feel 
convinced of it. If you take my advice, Consuelo, you 
wiU forget him and all his stupid sentimental nonsense, 
and try and captivate your cousin. Remember that if you 
choose you are pretty enough and winning enough to 
captivate any man living. There, that will do — do not 
cry any more, you know it makes your eyes red ; put on 
your bonnet and let us be off; Juan is waiting for us 
downstairs. Make haste, and remember that the whole 
of our future is at this moment in your hands. Bemem- 
ber the proverb — ' A miawlvng cat catches no mice' " 
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CHAPTER XIV. 

THE MAN OF FOKTUNB. 
(Not hy Albany Fonhlanque,) 

CoNSUELO dried her tears as well as she could, though 
they would flow in spite of all her efforts to check them, 
for her interview with Alfredo had moved her more even 
than she liked to confess ; and, putting on her shawl, a 
new one purchased for the occasion, and her bonnet, a 
pretty little black tulle, one of her own manufacture, in 
which both her father and her brother said she looked 
lovely, and at the sight of which Polly Potts fell into 
ecstasies, while her ill-tempered step-mother muttered 
something to herself which she would hardly have liked 
the handsome young gentleman who had just left her 
house to hear; she took Mr. Fernandez's arm, and 
walked out of the dirty little shop in the direction of 
RusseU Square, near which her cousin lived. 

Old Mr. Jobkin, although a very rich man, had been a 
very economical one. He hated show of aU kinds, and 
knowing very well that the doors of the world of fashion 
would remain for ever closed to him, had never even 
attempted to enter it, but, like a wise man, had contented 
himself with a large and comfortable house in Montague 
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Place, Bedford Square, which he had furnished in a sub- 
stantial but unpretending manner, and with the few 
friends and acquaintances whom he picked up in the City, 
and who for the most part entertained the highest 
admiration and esteem for him. Acting on these prin- 
ciples, he had insisted on his son being brought up 
entirely like a merchant's soni, and on his taking a part 
from an early age in the business. James Jobkin therefore 
had been able to add to his father's immense wealth, 
which naturally increased every day, for it was allowed 
to accumulate, and every now and then double itself by 
some clever speculation on the Stock Exchange. But 
James Jobkin, besides the talent of the old generation 
of City men for making money, had acquired the intense 
passion of the younger generation for fashionable life. 
" With all my money," he had said to himself while yet 
only a clerk in his father's counting-house, " I shall be a 
precious fool if I do not make my name as well known 
in the West End as my governor has made his known in 
the City." 

During his father's lifetime, however, all his dreams of 
social success were but vague and in the distant future, 
for the fear of offending him and being disinherited was 
stronger in him than even his passion for what he called 
''life." At Mr. Jobkin's death he had tried to induce his 
mother to move into a more fashionable locality and 
entertain ; but Mra Jobkin was an old lady of the old 
school and shared all the views of her husband, for 
whom she had felt a real regard. She retained just 
enough of the national characteristics of the coimtry 
of her birth to remain faithful to his memory in every 
way, and to decline the honour of being introduced into 
the world " What could a poor old foreign woman like 
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shine in any society; but let me live as I have lived 
until now. I have you for my companion ; I want no 
other." 

James Jobkin had therefore given up the idea of 
introducing his mother into the world of fashion, but 
his desire to get into it himself had only increased. 
He had made two or three violent endeavours to take 
that mysterious world by storm, but he had in every 
case failed at the very starting-point. With all the 
innocence of a City man in social affairs, which can only 
be compared to his sharpness and skill in commercial 
undertakings, he had allowed himself to be taken in 
repeatedly in a most shameful manner, by men, who, by 
giving themselves grand airs, and snubbing him a great 
deal, had led him to believe they belonged to the best 
society. He had confided in them, spent his money to 
propitiate them, and only discovered his mistake when it 
was too late. 

Once, indeed, he had imagined himself well launched 
on the tide of fashion. Hamilton Nares, a little man, 
who hung about the City doing some mysterious business 
of his own, had been introduced to him by a mutual 
friend. Mr. Nares soon found his way into Mr. Jobkin's 
good graces by constantly speaking of his Mend the 
dear Duchess and his crony the joUy Marquis; and, 
following his advice, Mr. Jobkin agreed to give a grand 
ball at Willis's Rooms, which was to be entirely under 
Mr. Nares's superintendence. The busy little man was to 
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arrange everything and invite aU the company, and Mr. 
Jobkin was to be the hero of that London season. 

The ball took place. Mr. Nares kept his promise and 
invited all the titled people he could think of; but as none 
of them had ever heard either his name or that of Mr. 
Jobkin, none of them went, and, as we have heard from 
Lady Tottenham, resented the insult greatly, and took 
great pains to contradict the false list which appeared in 
the Morning Post the following day. 

Poor Mr. Jobkin was sadly cut up by this misfortune, 
but his friend HamUton Nares reaped golden results 
from the ball, to which he had invited all his own friends 
and payed them off in that way for aU previous invi- 
tations, and secured for himself a succession of new 
ones. 

Two other men who pretended to be great swells, then 
took possession of the innocent millionaire, and made as 
much as they could out of him at the Derby and Ascot, 
where they introduced him to a select circle of lords of 
the turf, who managed to make a good little income out 
of his unfortunate bets. 

At one of these races he had been introduced to a 
real live Lord, but this sporting nobleman, although he 
was exceedingly amiable to him and most condescendingly 
patronising in his manner, and had accepted aU his 
bets and won ever so much money from him, had 
deliberately cut him the next day when he had met him 
in St. James's Street. 

Mr. Jobkin was now in despair, when, soon after his 
mother's death, he happened to meet, by accident at a 
house in Paris where he had gone shortly after the 
funeral, a charming lady, Mrs. Boston Gilbert, whose name 
alone gave a fresh impulse to his thoughts and renewed 



which no woman past the prime of her youth can well 
resist. Although by no means a well-educated man, 
James Jobkin was most gentlemanly-looking, and his 
manners, though of course constrained and artificial, were 
pleasing and conventional enough to pass for those of 
the world. 

Mrs. Boston Gilbert, as I think I have before stated, 
was a devout Catholic, the daughter of one of the 
oldest Catholic families in England, and her strongest 
passion was that of doing good to, and forwarding the 
interest of. Mother Church. Her first idea, therefore, 
when she saw Mr. Jobkin, and heard of his immense 
wealth, was naturally that of converting him. She 
learnt from him that his mother, who had just died, 
had been a Spaniard, and consequently a Catholic in 
her youth, but that his father and all the rest of his 
family were strong Protestants. She therefore tried hard 
to work upon his feelings, and upon his love for his 
deceased mother, to convert him to the true fSedth, but, 
seeing that his religious convictions were too strong to 
be shaken, and that with aU the obstinacy of an old 
London merchant he clung to the doctrines of the 
Puritans, she changed her tactics, and thinking that the 
next best thing to obtaining for him a place in Heaven 
would be to obtain for his money a place in the coffers 
of the Church, she offered to his bewildered gaze the 
tempting prize of an introduction into the very best 
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society in London, if he would agree, in his turn, to help 
her in her charities, and, make a present worthy of his 
fortune to her Church and her priests. 

The temptation was too strong for James Jobkin to 
be able long to resist, though he was imcommonly fond of 
his money, and had imdergone lessons enough already 
to teach him not to be too rash. He at length accepted 
this treaty of mutual assistance and put himself and 
his money into Mrs. Boston Gilbert's hands. But Mrs. 
Boston Gilbert was not a woman to do things by halves. 
Once having promised to introduce Mr. Jobkin into 
society, she considered her honour involved in the success 
of the imdertaking, and as she would not have had him 
fail for the world, she insisted — firstly, on his implicit 
obedience to her and to her only ; secondly, on his taking a 
large house in a fashionable quarter to which people would 
go with pleasure and convenience ; and thirdly, on his 
becoming an M.P., the only way he would obtain a 
position which would at once raise him from the 
slanders of the world, who otherwise would no doubt 
call him a nobody and an impostor. Jobkin agreed to all 
this, and on his arrival in London took a fine largo 
house in Grosvenor Square and ordered it to be fur- 
nished in the newest and most lavish style. He then 
placed himself under the patronage and guidance of Mr. 
Cyril Scholl (a nephew of Mrs. Boston Gilbert), and 
prepared himself to stand for any borough that highly 
Luential gentleman thought a/visable 'adapting 'hij 
political opinions to the circumstances in which he should 
be placed, with aU the self-denying devotion worthy of a 
true Englishman. 

The seat for Brightborough had become vacant about 
this time, and for Brightborough had Mr. Jobkin deter- 
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the news of Mrs. Jobkin's death, of which they were 
ignorant until then. The servant had also told them that 
he would be back on Wednesday, when some affiiirs in 
the City required his presence, and that if they would call 
again on that day, about one o'clock, they would most 
probably find him at home. It was therefore upon this 
chance that Mr. Fernandez, accompanied by his pretty 
daughter and handsome son, knocked at the door of Mr. 
Jobkin's house in Montague Place, Bedford Square, one 
fine afternoon in the month of April. 

The same servant whom they had seen before opened 
it, and on being asked if his master was at home 
answered in the affirmative, and conducted them into a 
room at the back, evidently Mr. Jobkin's library, and^ as 
they afterwards learnt, the only room in the house which 
was at that moment habitable, the furniture of the others 
having been already sent to the new house in Grosvenor 
Square. 

The general appearance of this apartment was more 
characteristic of the elder Mr. Jobkin than of the 
younger. The furniture was plain and massive ; a small 
mahogany bookcase filled the central panel, and contained 
a choice selection of standard works which nobody had 
ever yet read, bound in calf with red morocco backs ; on 
the top of this bookcase was a plaster bust of the late 
Duke of Wellington, very much the worse for age and 
dust. A hideous green paper, with a barbarous design of 
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colossal dimensions upon it, covered the walls, and a still 
more hideous carpet, with a still more barbarous pattern, 
of still more colossal dimensions, of flowers of all im- 
aginable and unimaginable forms and colours, very worn 
and in parts threadbare, covered the floor. The chairs 
were of red morocco, and a large writing-table, upon 
which lay a confusion of letters, papers, newspapers and 
pamphlets, stood near the window ; and that was all the 
furniture in the room, perhaps some of it having already 
been sent over to the new house. 

Mr. Fernandez and his son looked about them with 
an unspoken but deeply-felt sense of the atmosphere of 
respectability and gentility which breathed from every- 
thing in that room ; while the beautiful Consuelo, going 
straight up to the looking-glass over the mantel-piece, 
re-arranged her hair and straightened her bonnet, to the 
use of which she had not yet become quite accustomed, 
but which became her greatly. 

As she stood there in front of that old glass, in that 
old-fashioned, matter-of-fact room, she looked most 
wonderfuUy lovely. Her rich auburn hair was done up ii^ 
thick coils at the back, and raised from ofi* her noble 
forehead ; her eyes looked brighter even than usual, and her 
cheeks, still burning with the remembrance of the sweet 
words she had lately heard from her lover, reflected a rich 
glow as if of sunshine. She was dressed entirely in black, 
on account of her aunt's death, and the deep folds of her 
new dress fell around her handsome figure like those of a 
royal mantle on a proud queen, for, indeed, she looked 
most queenly in her intense simplicity and supreme grace. 

A few moments elapsed and then the door opened 
and a tall, stout man, with light hair and moustache and 
whiskers of a reddish tint, and with florid complexion. 



Fernandez as the oldest of the party — ^what had proeiircd 
him the honour of their visit. 

Mr. Fernandez only desired immediately to open his 
heart to his beloved nephew, and, in a pathetic voice, and 
throwing every now and then mysterious side glances 
in the direction of his daughter, he presented himself to 
the astonished Jobkin in the character of an affectionate 
uncle, and introduced Consuelo and Juan to him as his 
first cousins. 

Mr. Jobkin looked first at one and then at the other 
in mute astonishment. He knew, or rather guessed, that 
he had relations in Spain, although his mother had 
seldom spoken to him of them; but the fact of these 
people coming all the way to London to claim the re- 
lationship so completely staggered him that for the 
moment he hardly knew what to say. A dim vague idea 
also suggested itself to his mind that he was about 
to be the victim of some beggarly impostors, and 
the very thought of being thus deceived caused him 
to change colour. 

Mr. Fernandez, little guessing the bad effect he was 
producing, went on enlarging in a most pathetic manner 
on the great love he had always had for his dear de- 
ceased sister, his beloved mother. He informed him of 
the Spanish proverb — " An ounce of blood is better than a 
pound of friendship'' and, placing his thin yellow hand 
upon his worn-out coat, in that place where the heart is 
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supposed to be, he exclaimed in a tone which wanted little 
to be a sob, and which the peculiar nature of his English 
rendered intensely comical — "Me always, always love 
thee!" Then noticing, by the effect these words had 
produced, that he had said something ridiculous, he 
inquired whether his dear nephew spoke Spanish. 

No, his dear nephew spoke no Spanish, but politely 
said he understood it a little. Mr. Fernandez then re- 
sorted to his own language, over which he possessed a 
supreme mastery, and, using the longest words he could 
think of, not one of which, however, seemed to convey 
any definite meaning to the ear of the Londoner, and 
bringing in as many proverbs as he possibly could, he 
delivered a long speech of the tenderest nature, a speech 
which, as he flattered himself, would have " softened a 
stone." But as Mr. Jobkin was not a stone, and as he 
hardly imderstood a word of it, his suspicions that he 
was the victim of an imposture were only increased, and 
a strong desire seized him of ringing the bell and ordering 
his servant to show the door to his affectionate new-found 
relations. But Mr. Fernandez at that moment pointed 
with a graceful wave of the hand to his daughter, who 
had remained all this time standing in front of the fire- 
place, and observed that she was in deep mourning for 
her beloved aunt, Mrs. Jobkin. The Englishman's atten- 
tion was consequently drawn towards her, and as his 
eyes rested upon her beautiful form and lovely coun- 
tenance, an expression of undisguised admiration spread 
itself over his broad honest face, and caused him to blush 
more than ever. It was a momentary feeling, yet it was 
sufficient to make him forget his intention of ringing the 
bell and summoning the servant. 

Both Mr. Fernandez and his son noticed the effect 



passed between her father and her brother went to her 
very heart and wounded her pride. All the colour left 
her cheeks, and in one instant she turned deadly pale, 
while the blood almost sprung from her firmly-com- 
pressed lips. She had understood all the secret meaning 
of that look, and could not help resenting it ; so, frown- 
ing at them impatiently, she turned away and looked 
straight at Mr. Jobkin, whose eyes were still fixed upon 
her in mute admiration. 

That one frank look had more effect on him than all 
the flattery of the fathei', and, rising from his chair, he 
politely offered her a seat, and exclaimed, addressing 
himself entirely to her — ^' So very 'appy to 'ave the 'onour 
of receiving you in my 'ouse." 

It was now the turn of Consuelo and Juan to look at 
each other in speechless amazement. Their notions of 
English were very vague, it is true, yet they knew their 
Ollendorff well enough to notice that something was 
wanting in their cousin's words, which, though at the 
moment neither of them could well realize what it was, 
made his polite little speech sound strange and unmusical 
to their ears. Old Fernandez, however, who knew little 
of English pronunciation or English grammar, and who, 
even if he had been fully aware of this deficiency in his 
host, would have been only too glad to pass it over 
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unnoticed, was deUghted with his nephew's more friendly 
manner, and, taking immediate advantage of it, began 
once more to enlarge upon the supreme happiness he 
experienced in making his acquaintance. 

From that moment the visit lost much of the restraint 
and coldness with which it had begun. Mr. Jobkin sat 
down near his beautiful cousin, and, paying no more 
attention to Mr. Fernandez, whose foreign familiar 
manners displeased him greatly, he devoted himself 
entirely to her and her brother, whose handsome open 
countenance and whose manly bearing produced upon 
him the happy eflfect which they generally produced 
upon most people. 

But it did not require long for the penetrating and 
quick understanding of this young man, brought up in 
the stem school of adversity, which had forced him to 
use his wits to the best advantage, to comprehend the 
nature of the man he had this time to deal with, and to 
realize the little profit he would derive from it. One 
look was sufficient to convince him that, in spite of the 
pleasant eflfect his sister's beauty had produced upon him, 
he was determined not to recognise these new relations 
more than was absolutely necessary. He was polite, but 
distant ; he talked to Consuelo freely enough, but not as 
a cousin would have talked, for evidently the notion of 
his self-importance was never once out of his mind. 

He asked them how they liked England — " a grand 
country, ain't it ? " — and he inquired how long they 
intended remaining in it, whether they thought of 
making a long visit, whether she could find time to caU 
upon him again ; but he never once asked if they wanted 
any assistance — ^he never once oflFered his services to them. 

" I am so busy, you know," he said, drawing out his 



iL Dore i yes ; dut> yuu imaerstana, aiTinougn a ^ity man, 
and although I take but Kttle interest in abstract 
politics — for I am, like my father, a practical man, sir — I 
must sacrifice myself, and represent the interest of my 
less successful countrymen in Parliament. A grand 
thing, our Parliament ; would you like to see it ? Yes — 
then when I am an honourable member I shall be very 
'appy to allow you to see it. So very glad you under- 
stand the necessities of my position." 

Juan took upon himself this time to answer his 
cousin, and tried to flatter his vanity as much as possible, 
a plan which he seized upon as being the only one which 
offered a shadow of success, though this was a diflSlcult 
one, as he said afterwards to his father — " for the con- 
founded fool is already so fuU of the notion of his own 
importance that it will be a clever man who succeeds in 
flattering him." 

Consuelo in the meantime looked at him as she might 
have looked at a curious animal newly imported £rom 
some distant land. She felt how intensely vulgar and 
common this man was ; and yet when she thought of his 
wealth and of his position she could hardly credit her 
own senses. She knew so little of England and English- 
men that the idea naturally struck her, that perhaps all 
English gentlemen were like this, and she wondered 
whether Lord Belgrave resembled her cousin ; and, if so, 
how infinitely superior her Alfredo must be to him. 

Mr. Jobkin was enlarging upon the nuisances to 
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whicli his position exposed him. "You see," he was 
telling Juan, " the eyes of England are upon me. I can- 
not move a step without being criticised ; everything I 
say is printed and published ; I cannot take up a paper 
without seeing my name. Look 'ere," and taking from 
the writing-table a newspaper, he opened it and pointed 
out to Juan a certain paragraph, which he was to 
read. It ran thus — ^"We understand that a marriage has 
been arranged between Lady Jane Vane, the eldest 
daughter of the Earl of Mauvebery, and James Jobkin, 
Esq., of Grosvenor Square, the candidate for Bright- 
borough." Jobkin's eye sparkled with a supreme sense 
of satisfaction when Juan read this aloud. 

*' Let me congratulate you ; I am sure we had no idea 
you were going to be married." 

"Thank you, thank you; but it is premature yet, 
very premature." 

The poor man did not like to confess that he himself 
had put that paragraph in the paper, and that in reality 
he had only seen the Lady Jane once, and had not yet 
even been introduced to her. The paper was two days old, 
and if Juan had chanced to look at that day's Morning 
Post, he would have seen the false statement contradicted 
by the young lady's family, who disclaimed all acquaint- 
ance with Mr. Jobkin. 

If his visitors had been English, Mr. Jobkin's pride 
would have been much gratified, for such an advertisement 
as that could not but have impressed them with a full 
sense of his merits and importance ; but as the Fernandez's 
were Spanish, and as they had never even heard of Lady 
Jane, nor of her proud papa, the paragraph in the paper 
only surprised them a little, and nothing more. But Mr. 
Jobkin's pride was gratified ; and when he thought that 
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his " new 'ouse," he bowed them out of the room before 
they had even time to give him their address, and rung 
the bell for the servant to open the street-door. 

"A most unsatisfactory beginning/' burst out old 
Fernandez as soon as they were once more in the street, 
with the dry cough which he always affected when dis- 
pleased. 

"Say rather an unsatisfactory end to our journey, 
father," said Juan, giving a sharp bang with his stick 
against the iron railings of the house they had just left. 

" What do you mean ? " 

" Why, simply this— that from this moment you may 
give up all thoughts of getting anything out of that 
man. He is a close, mean, vulgar snob, that's what he is ; 
and I would not mind telling him so to his face, so sure 
am I that we shall never see the colour of his money.** 

" And it is for this that we have come to England ! 
*' Ah ! go farther and fare worse ! ** 
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CHAPTER XV. 

BREAKING A BUTTERFLY. 
(Not by the author of Guy Livingstone,) 

The Fernandez family returned to their lodgings in 
silence. Old Fernandez and his son did not care to talk, 
they had been so disappointed and vexed. With Consuelo 
it was perhaps another feeling that kept her silent. She 
was sorry that their visit to their rich cousin, so long 
looked forward to, should have proved so unsatisfactory, 
yet she could not but be thankful that Mr. Jobkin had 
not fallen in love with her — as her father had hoped and 
expected he would — and that she herself should never 
therefore be put to the trial of having to refuse his hand, 
which she weU knew would have broken her father's 
heart. 

After a light dinner, during which Juan preserved a 
sulky silence, and his father took the opportunity of 
venting his anger by swearing at everything, and 
running down everything English, Consuelo sat down 
close to the old lamp, which gave just sufficient light to 
make the obscurity in the dingy uncomfortable room 
visible, and began reading to her father an old Spanish 
newspaper, which Juan had procured the previous night 
in the neighbourhood of Leicester Square, and which 

VOL. I. ' 
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not but have been struck by the pretty picture she 
presented. She had on a silk dress, new and fresh, of a 
bright hue but simply trimmed ; on her head she wore a 
little black velvet hat with a blue ribbon and a long 
white feather, and round her neck she had a tulle scarf, 
which looked soft and lacey against her white skin. She 
was very much flushed — ^at first sight one would have 
said she was rouged — but a nearer inspection showed 
plainly that aU the colour was natural, and therefore 
anything but unbecoming to that pretty girlish face, that 
might have been the face of a babe it was so round and 
pure and so fair in aU its details. Her blue eyes sparkled 
like stars, and her pretty little mouth smiled as Juan 
entered the room. 

What could this poor artisan's daughter be doing in 
this elegant and expensive costimie ? — ^and why did her 
cheeks flush, and her eyes sparkle, and her lips quiver 
with a half-suppressed smile, when the young Spaniard 
approached her ? 

" Look at me — look at me. Jack," she said, springing 
lightly towards him, " ain't these lovely ? Just look, real 

silk — real silk like a lady, and a feather as I never saw 
in all my bom days ! " 

Juan approached her and examined her minutely 

before he spoke. 

" Very pretty " he said at last, depositing a kiss upon 

that pretty little mouth, which trembled with pleasure as 
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it returned it — ''but not yet pretty enough for your face. 
What did old Mother Brown tell you ? " 

"She told me that I was to give her five shillings 
every night for the clothes, and that if I passed a night in 
her house I was to give her ten. She says 111 be good 
for a Lord if he sees me in these here. She is a hard 
woman, old Mother Brown, she be — but bless you, old 
Brown ! — ^anything to get out of my step-mother's eternal 
nagging and knocking about — I says." 

Juan smiled. " That's right, my girl ; there is nothing 
like having a determined spirit to succeed,'* he said, 
"and you will succeed. I'U be shot if you don't; but 
mind what you are about. Don't you go on talking too 
much; gentlemen like a few observations — ^particularly 
if they are cutting, but low twaddle and ungrammatical 
English finishes by boring them. Now walk a few steps ; 
let's have a specimen of your walk." 

PoUy walked a few paces up and down the room and 
then stopped. There is almost always an indescribable 
je ne sais quoi of Nature's own gentility in very young 
girls, that makes them easily adapt their movements 
to the polished conventional type of perfect grace which 
society has established. Polly — though only a common 
little girl, a child of the gutter, and of the most wretched 
of gutters, a St. Giles's gutter — ^possessed this natural 
instinct of womanly grace, and her walk — ^which she had 
evidently practised lately — was at once graceful and im- 
afiected. Juan was pleased. 

"I am so glad you admire me. Jack," she said. "Some 
how or other, you know, a word from you pleases mfe 
more than aU the big compliments men pay me every 
night." 

" You are a nice one — ^you are ! " 



Lo me ever lo onena me. nj Lne oye, i nave oeen 
thinking that you must have a new name. Polly Potta 
doesn't soimd pretty — ^now does it ? You are English, so 
tell me what name you think sounds pretty in English ?" 

Polly blushed. " Why," she answered, " what can a 
poor hignorant girl like me know of pretty names ? But 
I don't mind having a longer one if you don't ask Tne to 
spout it. Now what shall it be ? — choose something that 
means something. You knows what I means — I can't 
express it better — there." 

Juan was for one moment lost in thought " Polly 
Potts certainly does not sound pretty. What do you 
think of Stella — ^now ? " 

"Itain'tEngUsh,isit?" 

" Hang it — I can't tell ; but it sounds pretty, doesn't 
it ? — and it means Star." 

"Oh yes, I'll be Stella! I likes it — it sounds like Star. 
At Cremome the other night they had stars that went 
up and up, and then burst; and all said — How pretty! 
Jolly to be like a star ! — there, let's be off towards the 
Terpsichore. I'U show you as how I am up to snuff 
yet. Come along, old man." 

" Wait a moment, Stella," said Juan, looking round 
on all the different shelves for something he did not 
JBeem to find ; " do you know where that witch keeps her 
almonds ? " 

" Her what do you call them ? Her halmonds ? — Oh, 
I knows ; but what can you want with halmonds ? 
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" Never you mind, girl ; get them quick, and don't 
chatter." 

The newly-christened Stella stepped upon a chair, 
and, stretching her arm to its full extent, brought down 
from one of the upper shelves a large glass bottle, which 
when opened proved to be full of almonds. Juan took 
one, and placing it near the flame of the tallow candle 
which lighted the room, burnt one end of it. He then 
approached the young girl, and, with a steady hand, which 
showed evident signs of dexterity, he passed the burnt 
end all round her eyes, leaving a dark line, which pro- 
duced a pleasant eflFect, for it seemed to add brilliancy 
to her face, and caused her blue eyes to sparkle more 
than ever through the darkened eye-lashes. 

"Now, you'll do, Stella," he said. "You wanted a 
little shadow in your bright face. Let's go ; but mind, 
if any one asks your name, that you are Stella." 

" And do you think as I shall succeed ? " she asked, 
taking his arm and looking him lovingly in the face. 
"Do you think I shall make a fortune and become 
independent of step-mother, and be a lady with silk 
gowns and gloves of my own ? " 

" Yes ! If you are a good girl and do what I teU you, 
before many days are over, SteUa, you'U ride through 
London in your carriage, and wear the finest jewels your 
eyes ever saw. I'll take my oath of it, for you are as 
pretty a girl as ever lived; but will you stiU love me 
then ? WiU you not forget your old friend, and believe 
what other men teU you in preference to what I say ? " 

" Oh, Jack, how can you speak like that ? Doesn't 
I love you with all my heart ? Don't I owe you every- 
thing ? Do you think I should ever have thought of going 
to Mrs. Brown and asking for gowns, and then going to 
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and the pretty young girl, arm in arm, took with a brisk 
step and a light heart the high road which leads to 
pleasui'e and to sin. 
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CHAPTER XVL 

THE NIGHT SIDE OF NATURE. 
(Not by Mrs, Crowe,) 

That evening Lord Belgrave was dining with some 
friends at his club, but he was punctual to his appoint- 
ment, and a little after ten the noble Marquis and the 
young Spaniard were seated side by side in a hansom 
cab driving toward the Haymarket. 

The cab stopped at the door of the Terpsichore, and 
the two friends entered arm-in-arm those sacred pre- 
cincts dedicated to the worship of Pleasure. 

I dare say my readers wiU wonder that a man posses- 
sing the superior talents and the fine mind of Lord 
Belgrave should have cared to frequent such haunts as 
these. The truth of the matter was, that finding the 
grand-nTWTide too narrow and confined for him, he was 
only too glad to forget its petty rules and absurd con- 
ventionalities in the free and unconstrained sphere of the 
demi-monde, the only other world, as I have said before, 
which a man in his position could well frequent. 

He was not happy in the grand-monde. That you 
wiU say is not to be wondered at; but he was not 
amused, and that, to a man like Lord Belgrave, was 
infinitely more disheartening. He was essentially a man 



be wondered at, that, at the age of thirty-six, when men 
who have had to make their own fortune and build up 
their own position, only begin to enjoy life, he had 
grown tired of it, and the pretty nothings of Duchesses 
only bored him, and the incessant excitement of the turf 
and the drawing-room fatigued without amusing him. 

This was the reason why every now and then he 
turned his back upon the graTid-wxynde, to try what the 
ileTTii-monde could offer in the way of amusements. 

" I wonder, Belgrave, at a man like you caring for 
such places as this," said Alfredo, as he made his first 
entrance into the spacious saloon of the Terpsichore, all' 
light and gold, noise and bustle, arm-in-arm with his 
handsome, reckless, indolent-looking friend. 

" Well, I hardly know myself," he answered, lighting 
a cigar, and offering one to his friend. *' I dare say you 
find it awfully slow, and so it is; for, after aU, these 
women only try to imitate our women, and, in truth, are 
infinitely more stupid aiid slow than some young ladies, 
though they don't mind smoke, and don't blush at what 
we say to them. By Jove ! — a pretty girl ! " 

"Yes, all paint. I wonder you can admire such 
^vretched specimens of the lovely sex, the sex that should 
be the essence of purity and truth." 

" Purity and truth ! Well, as to that, I can't say that 
our world is any better than this. Believe me, ALfredo, 
the chief charm of women, never mind to what sphere 
they belong — ^be they Countesses or Cocottes — is their 
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unreality. Why, if a girl were to show herself just as 
she is, do you think we should cast a second glance upon 
her ? These women may be false and artful ; but do you 
think they are falser and more artful than the young 
ladies we flirt with in Mayfair ? Ah no ; the one is as 
unreal and artificial as the other, and these have at 
least the advantage that they amuse without expecting 
in their turn to be amused." 

In this, perhaps, lies the great secret that draws so 
many men to the haunts of the cocottes, and deprives 
the most fashionable drawing-rooms of their best beaux. 
It is so much easier to talk to women who are sure to 
appreciate all your jokes, and whom you are sure that 
nothing will oflend — it is so much more amusing to hear 
slang uttered by pretty lips that don't object to being 
kissed, than to listen to the vapid utterances and mean- 
ingless nothings of young ladies just out of the school- 
room, or to the coquettish repartees of some painted 
old Marchioness, all starch and stays — ^it is so much more 
comfortable to be able to lie down with a cigar in one's 
mouth, and one's arm around a shapely waist on a com- 
fortable sofa, than to stand half crushed between velvet 
dresses and stuck-up dignity in a hot dining-room, hold- 
ing their plates and having to smile when their tightly- 
gloved hands upset a champagne glass over your best 
dress coat — and it is so much safer too ; for here, at least, 
the siege is to your heart, not to your hand, and there 
are no plotting mothers under the stairs ; nor proud 
fathers, coming round awkward comers ; nor bothering 
brothers, all. strut and whiskers, demanding what your 
intentions are, and threatening to bring you up before a 
tribunal for breach of promise, for the silly amusement 
of an hour. As for morality — weU, I wish that some 



entered by the great door under the orchestra and joined 
them. 

*' Why, Charlie — ^you here?" exclaimed Lord Belgrave, 
shaking hands with him. " I thought you would have 
been at Lady Tottenham's theatricals, seeing your hand- 
some step-sisters act." 

" Well, and so I was ; but the crowd was so great, and 
the heat so overpowering, that I ran away, and here I 
am. I am awfully used up ; but anything is better than 
those confounded hot rooms. Who is that joUy girl with 
the dark hair ? " 

Lord Belgrave looked towards the jolly girl with the 
dark hair. 

*' I don't know," he said. " A new importation, I dare 
say. But Lady Isobel Fitzfyne, I wonder you had the 
heart to leave her** 

" The stupid bore ! I wish my mother would not 
bother me so about her. Why, the girl doesn't care any- 
thing for me ; and I am sure if there ever was a stupid, 
ugly girl, she's one ! " 

" Why — the daughter of the clever Duke of the Isles 
stupid ! Why, Charlie, you are difficult to please." 

" No," answered the yoimg man, shaking hands in an 
off-hand sort of way with a tall and well-dressed woman 
who had come up to them, but whose face was anything 
but pretty. " This is the sort of girl I like. You see I 
am not difficult." "Bon jour, cousme ! " 
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" Bon 8oir, mon petit^* 

" Hang your French I Can*t you talk English ? If 
you had been talking with that vapid French ambassa- 
di*ess for nearly an hour, as I have, you would not be so 
anxious to spout your confounded language." 

" Sapristi — il a une araigmee dans le plafond le petit 
ce 8oir, ta-ta, je rne la brise, rnoi" and the Frenchwoman 
walked away, but not before casting a side glance at 
Lord Twickenham which made him leave his friends and 
foUow her in the direction of the bar. 

" You like that young man, don't you, Belgrave ? " 
said Alfredo to his friend, as soon as he was out of reach 
of their voices. 

" Yes ; he is a nice boy, and I cannot help taking 
some interest in him ; but he is a butterfly, and I am 
very much afraid he will end by getting his wings burnt 
one of these days. I am sorry to see him so at home 
here. He seems a regular Terpsichoriau: — doesn't he ? " 

*' And yet you come yourself? " 

" All ! but remember my age, Alfredo. I am past the 
dangers of youth. I know the precise value of things, 
and can therefore make bargains without being taken in. 
A handsome, open-hearted, reckless, pleasure-loving boy 
like CharUe Twickenham, with all his money, aiid in his 
position, runs dreadful risks in this two-fold world of 
ours. Sharpers and scoundrels will take him in at every 
turn, and will end by sending him to the Jews. I pity 
him, and I should like to save him if I could; but I 
suppose I am scarcely the man to preach morality to him. 
What do you think ? " 

" There is his mother — ^a clever, clear-headed woman 
if there is one in the world." 

" Yes ; but an indulgent mother, too proud of her son 



which she now holds her own as proudly as any, she has 
not scrupled to take four husbands, all of them old and 
infirm, for whom she could not have cared a pin. Do you 
think her ambition will ever be satisfied ? No ; she 
wants her son to make a grand match — one that will 
make people forget the questionable origin of his mother's 
family; and she has fixed upon the Lady Isobel Fitzfyne, 
the proud daughter of one of our proudest noblemen — 

one who has married his eldest son to ^well, never 

mind — and gives himself the airs of a prince. You see 
what the young hopeful himself thinks of the lady. She 
could hardly be called pretty, though she is statuesque, 
and, as I daresay, she takes no pains to amuse him. I 
should not wonder if Lady Twickenham's fine plans were 
after all to fall through. But look ! — ^look there ! Do 
you see that lovely girl in blue — ^the one with the golden 
hair and the black hat ? I must speak to her. I don't 
think I ever saw such a pretty woman." 

Alfredo followed the direction of his fi:iend's eyes, and 
he then recognized, standing at a little distance, the 
brother of his Consuelo, Juan Fernandez. His first im- 
pulse was one of pleasure. He was glad to meet any one 
who belonged to her ; but when he thought of the place 
in which they were, and when the words she had spoken 
to him that morning concerning this very brother of 
hers came to his mind, he could not help shuddering. A 
dreadful presentiment took possession of him — ^a horrible 
idea crept, in spite of himself, into his mind. He how- 
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ever approached Juan and spoke to him; and it was 
then that he recognized in the pretty girl beside him, 
with the elegant dress and the beautiful feathers, the 
dirty, untidy, and uncombed girl who had showed him 
the way upstairs in his Consuelo's wretched home — Polly 
Potts! 

Lord Belgrave had already introduced himself, and 
was talking away and laughing and joking as if they 
had known each other all their lives. 

" This is the very last place I should have expected to 
meet ycm, Villafranca," said Juan. 

" Indeed ; and that girl, who is she ? I saw her this 
morning at your house, and I took her for a common 
maid-of-all-work, and now I see her dressed in silk and 
velvet, and giving herself the airs of a duchess. What is 
she to you ? " 

"She is my property. You need ask no questions. 
This morning she was the unhappy step-daughter of one 
of the most cruel of old hags that ever lived. She was 
obliged to work hard and starve. To-night she is a young 
lady of whose acquaintance your proudest nobles might 
be glad. It is all my doing. I have a knack for this sort 
of business — I practised it often to some advantage in 
Madrid. In London, with a large field to work in, and 
a better supply of instruments, I may reasonably expect 
to make larger profits. I shall not be surprised if to- 
morrow we see this very girl here — ^the ex-maid-of-all 
work, and the present fascinating little girl — ^a woman 
of fashion, capable of ruining half London." 

" Fernandez ! how can you speak like this ? Do you 
never think of the harm you are doing ? Does the 
thought of the misery you are causing, and the ruin you 
will produce, never stagger you and make you tremble ? 
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the families mined, of the wives deserted, of the children 
left fatherless — think of the dreadful consequence of sin!" 

Alfredo, although in a low and rapid voice, had spoken 
so earnestly, with such a strong self-felt conviction of the 
truth of the words he uttered, that the handsome Juan 
could not but look at him in mute bewilderment before 
he was able to answer — 

" It is easy to preach, very easy ; I could do so too, 
quite as well as you can, I dare say ; but it won't pay. 
Priests starve, my dear fellow, while rogues feast. But I 
shall try to reason with you for Consuelo's sake, for I 
know she loves you, and I love her better than anything 
else in the whole world." And his lips quivered and his 
large almond-shaped black eyes grew moist as he spoke 
of his sister, for she endeavoured to be the guardian angel 
of this wicked young man. "Do look at this girL I 
have christened her Stella — it sounds pretty. Now do 
you think that if I had not taken her by the hand, and 
pointed to her the right road to fortune, she would not 
have taken that very road of her own accord one of 
these days, and then, instead of taking at once to the 
bright path, ten to one that she would have started 
through all sorts of narrow, dirty, crooked lanes, which 
would have spoiled her beauty and ruined her- com- 
plexion ? Do you think she would have been one particle 
more pure at the end, than she will be now — even if she 
were to ruin half England in one year ? No— these sort 
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of girls are bom for this sort of thing. They hate work, 
they love pleasure, and, like the dever little things they 
are, they prefer noise, fun, pretty dresses, champagne, 
and casino flirtations, to sweeping, washing, scrubbing, 
cooking, and being nagged at and beaten by some cruel 
step-mother, or stem severe mistress. Can you blame 
them for this? Blame rather the gentlemen who en- 
courage the trade, or the cruel old women who drive 
them to it, or hard Fate who makes these things so. 
Besides, do you think that because a girl comes to places 
like this, in fine tawdry clothes, and sips brandy and 
soda, and smokes cigarettes, and spouts slang with 
men, and every now and then cm*ses and swears like a 
yoimg soldier, she is not a good girl at heart, and capable 
of as great a self-devotion as her less wise but more 
moral sisters who starve in the gutter? You may say 
that vice hardens the heart, but do misery and poverty 
not harden it much more ? " 

" Oh, Juan, it is horrible the way you talk ! To think 
that you should encourage poor girls like this — ^to think 
that you should show them the way to perdition in this 
way ! " 

" WeU, as to that, old man, it strikes me that yov, are 
as bad if not worse. You patronize them too; if not, why 
should you come here ? Yes, I see now you are like 
the goody-goody lot — ^you would smell and pluck all the 
best flowers and at the same time scold the gardener who 
rears them, and pretend to be shocked when you hear, 
that to bring out all their colours, and to make them 
yield their sweetest perfame, that poor gardener is 
obliged to force them in a hot-house ! " 

"I am not one of those, Fernandez. You mistake 
me. I only came here to accompany my friend." 



pose it is useless to ask you to help me ? " 

" Fernandez ! you forget that that man is my friend 
— that he is one of the noblest and richest men in 
England ! " 

" Oh, no — I am fully aware of his value." 

" One last appeal, Juan. Think twice before you go 
too far. What prospect can you offer this poor deluded 
girl for the future ? While she is young and pretty she'll 
have plenty of admirers, I dare say, and foolish young 
men will not be wanting who will give her a comfortable 
house and plenty of champagne, but, like that wine, her 
life will all be froth. When she gets old and infirm who 
will provide for her ? . What will become of her ? Think 
of thaty Juan — ^think of that ! " 

" That's not my business ! If the girl is a fool and can't 
save some money it is not my fault, and no one can 
blame me. I suppose she'll end in a workhouse — it 
sounds bad, doesn't it ? But then if you only take into 
consideration that, after all, that is the end to which, 
sooner or later, a whole lot of innocent women, virtuous 
maids, religious cottagers, and clever governesses who 
never did a naughty thing, and who never thought of 
cursing or swearing, come to, you will not think it so 
hard for a girl like this, who at least will have had a 
jolly time through one part of her life." 

At that moment some Spanish friends of his came up, 
and he turned round to speak to them. Alfredo recog- 
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nized in one that Glaria of infamous memory, who broke 
the bank at Hamburg, and who afterwards nearly ruined 
half Europe. The others were men of the same stamp — 
sharpers, from whose society he would have shrunk as 
from that of lepera 

As he was making these observations, and watching 
the bright eyes of Juan as he listened to Glaria's — 
evidently to him highly-interesting — conversation, he 
received a gentle tap on the shoulder, and turning round 
he found himself face to face with Lord Twickenham. 

" I wish you would introduce me to that fellow,'* he 
said, addressing him in a tone which until then he had 
not used when speaking to his friend's friend. Alfredo 
stared at him surprised, and the young nobleman re- 
peated, fearing he had not understood, "I wish you 
would introduce me to that tall man there with the 
black moustache. I saw you speaking to him — ^he is a 
countryman of yours, I believe." 

" Yes, he is Spanish ; Juan Fernandez by name " 

Alfredo hesitated — ^yet — 

" Very well, I wish you would be so kind as to intro- 
duce me to him." He coloured suddenly, and then he 
added, making a violent effort over himself, "I don't 
mind telling you ; you know he is a great friend of that 
pretty girl with the golden hair — Stella. He has some 
influence over her, I hear, and I fear I shall never get 
anything out of her if I don't begin by propitiating 

him." 

Alfredo could make no objection, though he hardly 

liked the idea of making these two young men acquainted 
with each other ; and, calling Juan's attention, he intro- 
duced to him in due form the Earl of Twickenham. 
The handsome Spaniard looked up in some surprise, 
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attention, and, indeed, seeming infinitely more amused, 
than he had seen him when listening to the most 
brilliant conversations of the wittiest men of his own 
class. 

Just at that moment Lord Belgrave came up to 
Alfredo, and said a few hurried words in his ear. 

" You are really going with her ? " 

"Yes," he answered, shaking hands with him in a 
hurried way, which was foreign to his usual calm and 
self-possessed manner. " She is the sweetest girl I ever 
saw, and the prettiest. Never mind me, I'll see you 
to-morrow." 

And without saying another word he left him stand- 
ing there — alone in the midst of that immense room, 
lighted by the flames of a thousand gas-burners, all gold 
and colours, crowded with lovely women in gaudy but 
brilliant attire; with the entrancing strains of the 
splendid band vibrating in his ears, and the still softer 
music of a hundred words of half-revealed love burning 
in his heart. He walked up the gorgeous room, watched 
the dancers for a second, cast his eyes upon the many 
l)retty faces there assembled, felt the perspiration begin- 
ning to run down his back, and a cold shiver taking 
possession of his whole frame ; but the image of Consuelo 
came to his mind, and, without casting so much as a part- 
ing glance at all these things, he left the Terpsichore and 
walked silently home, lost in deep meditation. 
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CHAPTER XVII. 

HOMEWARD BOUND. 
(^Not by Fennimore Cooper.) 

After a short conversation Lord Twickenham and Juan 
began to look for Stella amongst the crowds of people 
now assembled around the dancers, but she was nowhere 
to be found; her bright blue dress and her dazzling 
golden hair were not to be seen anywhere. " She must 
have gone," whispered the handsome Spaniard ; " yet I 
wonder at her going without letting me know/' 

The young Earl muttered something between his 
teeth which sounded dreadfully like a curse ; and, turn- 
ing his back upon his new friend, began to walk in the 
the opposite direction, but Juan was not a man to allow 
such an opportunity to escape. He ran after him, and, 
putting his arm familiarly into that of Lord Twicken- 
ham, whispered something in his ear which brought an 
instant change of manner over him. 

" You don't mean it ? " 

" Yes, I do ; trust me, and all your wishes will be 
amply gratified." 

At that moment the hour of twelve was struck by 
the immense clock under the gallery occupied by the 
band. The lights were subdued as if by magic, and all 
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elegantly-attired ladies^ who had created the greatest 
sensation in the Terpsichore, had broughams waiting for 
them ; others no less beautifiil took the arm of gentle- 
men and walked on, their costly dresses trailing in the 
mud. Several came up and spoke to the two young men, 
but they gave little attention to them and walked on 
talking and laughing as if they had been the oldest of 
friends. As they were turning into Kegent Street, a 
wretched, haggard, painted phantom of a woman, who 
might once have been pretty, but whose good looks 
seemed to have vanished long ago, accosted them. Juan 
put her aside with his stick. 

"Get along with you ! Have a weed, my Lord ? " 

Lord Twickenham declined the cigar and threw a 
silver coin into the shrivelled, wrinkled hand stretched 
out to him. The hungry eyes of the woman, which had 
something ghastly in their expression, cast a wolfish, 
leering glance upon the Spaniard while her dried-up lips 
muttered a few incoherent words of thanks to the 
Englishman. 

" Poor wretch ! " said the latter, quickening his pace. 
*' It makes me shudder to look at her, and to think that 
there are thousands like her." 

Juan, with his usual dexterity, soon managed to turn 
his companion's thoughts, and two minutes later all 
recollection of the poor woman had vanished from his 
mind. Such is human nature I 
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I have already said that Juan Fernandez was a very 
handsome man ; I must now add, that he was, when he 
chose, an exceedingly agreeable and amusing one. That 
he was clever may be easily inferred from the prodigious 
rapidity with which he had made himself such a com- 
plete master of the English language ; which is by no 
means one of the easiest, as I can myself testify. He 
possessed, moreover, what is often more useful in this 
world even than talent, certainly infinitely more produc- 
tive than genius — a powerful and most acute mind. He 
had that animation of manner, those high physical 
spirits, and that witty, odd, racy vein of conversation 
which so pleases other men, particularly when they are 
young. He knew how to flatter without giving offence ; 
and he knew how to amuse without pretending to take 
any special pains to do so. Altogether he was a young 
man whose society few could help finding agreeable, and 
he usually obtained an astonishing influence over those 
with whom he was brought in contact. His high spirits, 
his gentlemanly manners, his sweet smile, his bright eyes, 
and his happy, devil-may-care frankness of bearing, 
carried off and disguised the leading vices of his char- 
acter, which, as we know already, were — callousness to 
whatever was affectionate or true, and insensibility to 
whatever was grand or noble. 

To a young man of Lord Twickenham's easy and 
highly-impressionable temperament the society of a man 
like this could not but be fatal ; but the young nobleman 
was too inexperienced and too volatile to see the danger. 
Like many yoimg men, he was too reckless ever to think, 
too careless of the future to stop and consider. Life lay 
before him like a beautiful garden full of the most pre- 
cious and sweetest of flowers^ and he ran laughing and 
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his steps. 

I often think, with Wilkie Collins, that Nature has so 
much to do in this world, and is engaged in generating 
such a vast variety of co-existent productions, that she 
must surely be now and then too flurried and confused 
to distinguish between the different processes that she is 
carrying on at the same time. Now, starting from this 
point of view, it has always been my private conviction 
that good Dame Nature was absorbed in making butter- 
flies when she created the greater part of our modem 
young men, and that the poor fellows suffer in conse- 
quence for the volatile pre-occupation of mind of the 
mother of us all. 

Lord Twickenham was a butterfly in more ways than 
one. While at school at Brighton he had been a dull 
boy ; his school-fellows could make nothing of him ; his 
masters gave up the idea, from the first week, of ever 
getting anything into him — it was the caterpillar stage of 
his existence. His mother soon took him away from that 
school, and, after passing a year at home, she sent him 
away, shortly after her marriage with the rich banker 
(who soon afterwards died, leaving her all his money), 
to a private tutor, where he was voted by all to be a dull 
boy, without a second idea, supposing there was even 
one in that head of his — ^this was the chrysalis period of 
his life. It had been Cambridge which awakened him to 
real life, developed his dormant mind, and formed his 
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bright, gaily-painted wings. On the occasion of his 
mother's fourth marriage he was already a gay butterfly ; 
since then he had enjoyed life in every imaginable way, 
yet he was a butterfly still ; as gay and thoughtless as 
ever, as bright and handsome as he could well be, as 
reckless and innocent as butterflies generally are. What 
his next stage would be it was difficult to imagine. 
Would he get his wings burnt in some dazzling flame, 
or would he end by being caught in a yoimg lady s 
fascinating net ? 

His Mends wondered, but did not care. He was " a 
jolly good fellow," his society amused them for the time, 
but they hardly cared enough for him to think of the 
future. 

Arm-in-arm, the two young men, as different in dis- 
position as in the positions they occupied in life, had 
walked up the lower end of Regent Street, and were 
turning the comer of Piccadilly (for Lord Twickenham 
was on his way to Green's, and Juan pretended that that 
was also his road) when their attention was attracted by 
a carriage which was coming full gallop down that wide 
street. It was a brougham drawn by a spirited pair of 
bays, and the coachman, who sat on the box all on one 
side and without a hat on his head, was evidently 
intoxicated. 

The young men, seized with a natural impulse, rushed 
forward and tried to stop the runaway horses, the 
young Earl bravely stepping into the middle of the road, 
while the less rash Spaniard ran to the side of it. 

TJie horses, seeing an obstacle in their way, turned 
sharply to the right, and in so doing one of the wheels 
of the brougham caught against the kerb-stone and 
caused the whole concern to upset. 
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seemed to have been little hurt by the falL One of 
them was very tall; she was dressed in a beautiful 
costume of crimson velvet embroidered in gold ; the front 
breadth was of gold brocade, and was covered with 
jewels ; the body was high, with long sleeves, and of an 
old-fashioned make; round her neck she wore a large stiff 
ruff of white lace, and just below it, a beautiful necklace 
of diamonds and rubies. On her head she had a wig, 
which by the upsetting of the carriage had become sadly 
displaced; it was of a light reddish hue, and upon it 
rested a crimson-coloured velvet cap, surmounted by a 
tiara of diamonds and rubies, but from under the wig a 
few loose curls of black hair were seen escaping. The 
face of this young lady was a perfect picture ; her features 
and complexion were beautiful, and her black eyes were 
of wondrous brilliancy. 

The other lady was young and also tall, though not 
by any means so handsome as the first. She was dressed 
in black velvet, but had no ornaments whatever except a 
row of large pearls round her throat, from which hung a 
handsome diamond cross ; she had no wig, but wore her 
own hair, which was light, in coils, under a black velvet 
cap which, like her sister's wig, was also very much on 
one side. 

A crowd had now cpllected round them, and a police- 
man was already busy pushing the curious back, whilst a 
couple of men were seen in the distance running after 
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the horses, which had fortunately broken loose when the 
carriage upset. 

Lord Twickenham made his way through the crowd 
to where the ladies stood, the one dressed in black still 
clinging to Juan's arm, and both of them still evidently 
much frightened, when he recognised in <them his two 
step-sisters, Sibyl and Geraldine Fetherstone. 

When they in their turn recognised him they began 
to recover their self-possession, and, as soon as they could 
speak, assured him that they were not hurt, only shaken 
and frightened ; and that they would like to get hoine 
as quickly as possible, as Lady Twickenham would be 
anxious about them, " and especially about her jewels ! " 
added the beautiful Sibyl, casting a loving glance at the 
many precious stones which covered her dress, and which 
belonged to that lady, and had only been lent for the 
occasion. 

Lord Twickenham sent two or three men in different 
directions for a cab, but it was not easy to find one at 
that hour in the morning, for it was already nearly 
two o'clock ; so after waiting for some time the young 
ladies said they would not mind walking home, as they 
were then only a few yards from their house in Carlton 
House Terrace, and Sibyl, taking her step-brother's arm, 
led the way with her usual decision of character. Geral- 
dine looked around her in mute dismay, but her eyes met 
those of the handsome Spaniard, and taking the arm 
which he politely offered her, followed her sister in 
silence. 

She had only cast one glance at Juan, but that one 
glance had been enough. Her eyes had never before 
rested upon such a handsome manly face, she felt this 
more thaa she dared confe3S even to herself, and as she 
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CHAPTER XVIII. 

THE PRIVATE THEATRICALS. 
(Not hy Thomas HaUes Lacy.) 

A LONG line of carriages, which reached neariy to Picca- 
dilly, announced to the inhabitants of Mayfair that a 
great party was going on in its neighbourhood. K we 
had followed this line we should have arrived at a large 
Square, in which, before a stately mansion, these fashion- 
able equipages aU stopped in turn. From the door, 
across the wide pavement, an awning of striped canvas, 
resting upon temporary supports of iron, was drawn to 
protect the distinguished visitors from any sudden freak 
of the weather, which is a rather unsteady fellow in this 
country, and on the pavement a carpet had been laid to 
preserve the satin-covered feet of the fair ladies from the 
dampness of the stones. This, together with a double 
line of footmen on either side, a couple of men with 
lanterns, a few policemen, and behind all these a curious 
crowd of maids, shopwomen, and idlers bent upon seeing 

a little of the fun, was all that could be discerned from 
the outside, of the revels going on inside that splendid 
mansion. 

But if you had been fortunate enough to receive an 
invitation, then you would step upon that carpet with a 
due sense of your own importance, and, passing the 
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Lady Tottenham's drawing-room. 

Before doing this, however, I should strongly advise 
you to see for yourself that the MomAng Post reporter, 
seated at a table in the inner hall, takes down your name 
accurately, and spells it properly. 

After performing this Uttle business you may enter 
the great drawing-room. I shall suppose that you have 
gone through it in due form, and that you have made 
your bow to the mistress of the house, who stands at the 
door surperbly attired in a Parisian toilette, and to her 
daughter. Miss Tottenham, who, I must confess, looked 
infinitely more at home there than she would ever have 
done upon any stage, though perhaps on the stage 
distance might have lent enchantment to the view. 

A dense crowd of people fills the rest of the immense 
room, at the extreme end of which is seen a pretty stage 
of painted canvas, lighted by a hundred gas burners. 
The doorways are filled, of course, with men — ^young 
men perfectly meek and solemn, with long whiskers and 
eye-glasses ; Indian Princes, all velvet and gold ; clever 
politicians, in oddly-cut coats; antediluvian Lords; foreign 
Ministers, covered with Orders ; young Quardsmen, 
supremely tall and stiff ; influential Members, with 
flowers in their button-holes ; rich bankers, who look for 
all the world as if they had feasted all their lives upon 
the Lord Mayor's turtle — all bored to death, read to fitint 
at any moment from exhaustion and heat, yet prompt to 
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split Iheir white kid gloves, with a most praiseworthy 
regard for dramatic talent, at the least provocation. 

The centre of the room is filled with very closely- 
packed cane chairs of the smallest dimensions, which 
have been hired by the dozen for the occasion, and which 
are by this time filled with Countesses and Marchionesses 
and their many daughters, attired in wondrous dresses, 
each of which must have required four chairs to hold 
them before these ladies put them on. The two fi'ont 
rows are taken up by the Ambassadresses and Duchesses 
and by the Royalty, for, of course. Lady Tottenham's 
parties are always " patronised by the Royal Family," as 
a tradesman would say. 

In the front seat of all is a Royal lady, of rather 
large proportions, who, on account of her rank, has 
been permitted to occupy one of the ordinary arm-chairs 
belonging to the room, which, however, has completely 
disappeared beneath the many folds of her dress. Near her 
sits her husband, a handsome German Prince, who is said 
to be of a volatile nature and not over-fond of his wife. 
On the other side of this Royal lady stands the master of 
the house. Lord Tottenham, whom many people believe 
to this day to be a myth, so seldom is he seen even at 
his own parties. Next to him, on the other side, sits 
another Royal lady, who also possesses the characteristics 
of the illustrious family — Fat, Fair, and Forty. 

A lady comes next who is to be seen wherever 
Royalty go. I mean, of course, Mary, Marchioness of 
Bury. Seen from behind, this lady would be taken for 
the most beautiful young lady that ever came out. Her 
figure is the perfection of symmetry and grace — ^her 
shoulders white and beautifully modelled; her dress in 
the very last fashion 3 her jewels, some of the best in 
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with everybody, particularly so with the great, who know 
her noble virtues and appreciate them; besides, she 
always looks and moves, the grcmde dame she is, as if 
Nature had been employed by rank to make her so. 

A foreign lady sits beside her, the wife of a Minister 
long accredited to the Court of St. James, also a great 
favourite with Royalty, and although by no means 
handsome, yet always one of the best-dressed women in 
any room. Upon her dark hair, which is plastered down 
over her brows in wavy masses, she wears a crown of 
roses, and across her shoulders the illustrious Order of 
Noble Ladies of Maria Louisa, lately sent to her by the 
young King of Spain. 

Other Ambassadresses and noble ladies are grouped 
around, and sit on the rows immediately behind ; the 
handsome Duchess of London, of transparent beauty, 
wearing her diamond coronet with the three immense 
stones so justly famous, being on account of her size and 
her charms conspicuous amongst them ; while Elizabeth, 
Countess of Twickenham, all lace and satin, with lustrous 
eyes and highly-coloured cheeks, sits on one side near 
the stage, looking down the room as if from a throne. 

But I need not give a list of the numerous guests ; if 
you only look back at the number of the Momvng Pod 
which appeared the next day you will find it there duly 
recorded ; my business lies entirely with the actors, and 
I have only mentioned the spectators en passant I 
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shall now pass behind the scenes for the rest of the 
evening. 

People take to private theatricals generally for 
" distraction," as the French would say, but almost always 
end in the English acceptation of that contradictory 
word. This, however, was not the case with Lady 
Tottenham's theatricals. In this particular instance aJl 
the troubles had come at the beginning, and the perform- 
ance was a decided success. 

The scenery and the dresses were pronounced perfec- 
tion, and the play, which had been shortened a great 
deal, was interesting enough not to send people to sleep, 
as the pieces amateurs choose, as a rule, have the peculiar 
habit of doing. 

Lady Brightly, as was to be expected, made a T^eautiful 
Marie Stuart, and acted with all the grace and animation 
which even her greatest enemies are forced to admit she 
possesses to such a high degree. 

Sibyl Fetherstone looked supremely handsome in the 
character of Queen Elizabeth. I have already described 
her dress, so I need only add that the numerous jewels 
which her good-natured step-mother had lent her for the 
occasion looked as if they were her birthright. She 
moved with a proud haughty step, devoid of all restraint, 
and she spoke with a clear voice, which betrayed no 
signs either of shyness or stage fright, a rare thing in 
an amateur who had never acted in her life before. 

When she was on the stage, everybody remarked, 
'' How beautiful Miss Fetherstone looks to-night ! " " How 
cleverly she acts her part ! " " What a handsome woman 
she is ! " 

But then when Lady Brightly entered no one ever 
thought of saying how beautiful she looked, or how well 
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was the coquettish lady of fashion, whose smiles men 
covet, whose witty saying everybody quotes ; and, putting 
on a grey wig, which after aU was anything but un- 
becoming to her, and wearing a simple black dress, she 
stepped upon the boards — ^what that poor Queen must 
have been at the time of her imprisonment at Fotheringay 
— ^a worn-out woman, who still retained the traces of a 
once marvellous beauty^ but haggard and pulled down by 
many long years of continual misery, yet still the proud 
daughter of the Stuarts and the Guises; a woman 
who must have felt deeply and suffered greatly — ^highly 
interesting, and nothing more. 

Geraldine, who had to begin the play in the character 
of Anna Kennedy — Marie's companion — looked very well 
in her black velvet dress, which suited her fair com- 
plexion and light hair ; but, imfortunately, she was very 
nervous, forgot all the directions she had received from 
the professional manager, and left half her dialogue with 
Paulet unspoken. 

Paulet was a young Guardsman, who looked exceed- 
ingly well in his red satin trunks and white hose, but 
who had never acted before and possessed not the 
slightest idea of who Paulet was, or what was expected 
from him. He smiled blandly at Anna when he should 
have looked daggers at her, and very politely offered her 
a chair when that ill-used woman said that if he treated 
her with so much cruelty she should die ! 
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But both of them were greatly applauded, though the 
ladies seated comfortably in their chairs remarked, in but 
too-audible whispers, that Miss Geraldine Fetherstone 
was the worst actress they had ever been forced to look 
upon, and the young men in the doorways exclaimed 
aloud, " What a confounded fool that fellow Sinclair has 
made of himself ! " 

Lord Edwin Beauville looked exceedingly well as 
Lord Leicester. He had two beautiful dresses, the one all 
white and silver, such as Sir Walter Scott describes him 
to have worn, the other mauve satin and black velvet. I 
have already said that he was very handsome, and that 
he possessed a very sweet face. I say sweet, for 1 can 
hardly call it anything else, seeing tiiat it was by no 
means a classical one, yet it possessed a certain charm 
peculiar to itself, almost feminine. He was very fair, and 
he usually wore his short light hair plastered down over 
his forehead, which was not very becoming ; but on this 
occasion it had been curled by the practised hands of a 
theatrical hair-dresser, and it now covered his head with 
tight little curls quite appropriate to the period, and 
highly becoming to the wearer. He was closely shaved 
excepting on the upper lip, where a tiny moustache had 
been allowed to grow, but even this he had reduced to 
the smallest possible proportions, so as not to hide his 
mouth, of which he was justly proud, for it was small and 
of a perfect shape, and when half open with a sweet smile, 
in which he often indulged, disclosed a double row of 
little white teeth which any woman might have envied. 
His eyes were by no means large, but they were almond- 
shaped, and, though of a light greyish hue, possessed a 
wondrous power of expression. As he spoke he closed 
them continually, and what in another would have 
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luUy with tJie supple agility and playtulness of a young 
fawn, and his weU-formed^limbs/of which he was not 
a little prouA 

Altogether Lord Edwin made a charming and 
fascinating Lord Leicester, and when people saw him 
appearing on the stage for the first time, dressed in white 
satin embroidered with silver, with silk tights and lace 
ruffles, no one wondered that the two rival Queens 
should have been so desperately in love with him. But 
unfortunately he had quite forgotten his part, and his 
good looks and sweet manners availed him little when 
first one jealous Queen and then the other taxed 
him with infidelity to their love. On these occasions a 
responsive titter arose among the gentlemen in the door- 
ways, but it was checked immediately by the frantic 
applause of the ladies. 

This is all that the fashionable company assembled 
in the drawing-room saw, but, as I dare say is generally 
the case in such perform^,nces, a second play was being 
enacted all the while behind the scenes, and I need 
scarcely inform my readers that of this also the sweet 
Lord Edwin was the hero. 

I suppose those gentle Readers of mine who have 
followed me so faithfully thus far have not forgotten 
that Sibyl Fetherstone was not the only young lady who 
had been struck by this young man's numerous charms 
and sweet ways. If they kindly refresh their memory by 
looking back at the close of my sixth chapter^ they will 
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find that Lady Juliet Standish, the youngest daughter 
of the Countess of Cowes, had also fallen a victim to 
these same allurements, and that the two young ladies 
had discovered each other's secret the night of Lady 
Twickenham's " Small and Early." 

They had been great friends before, and they were 
great friends still ; though, of course, the same degree of 
confidence that had before existed between them coidd 
hardly be continued. Each one felt that the other knew 
her secret predilection for the handsome Lord Edwin, 
yet neither of them ever spoke of it, and when their 
conversation forced them to pronounce his name, they 
both went round the point and calculated the exact 
distance at which the other was from it, without ever 
coming too close to it, with aU the dexterity of feminine 
diplomacy. 

Lord Belgrave was right, when, speaking of Sibyl 
Fetherstone, he said that she did not really love his 
brother. At first his good looks and gentle manners had 
attracted her notice. She could not help admiring his 
graceful figure and the sweet expression of his counte- 
nance, though she was forced to confess to herself at the 
same time, that it was by no means the manly figure and 
the handsome face that she had always dreamt of, and 
that the sweet Lord Edwin, though decidedly a hand- 
some and fascinating young fellow, was far from re- 
sembling the heau ideal she had pictured to herself of 
what the man she should love would be. 

When she discovered that her dearest friend had also 
been fascinated by him, and that he was not indifferent 
to her charms, her natural sense of self-esteem took full 
possession of her. She would not be cut out by Lady 
Juliet — she could never allow a woman whom she 
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beKeved her inferior in every way to supplant her in a 
man's affections — she must have his heart come what 
might ! Her honour was now concerned more even than 
her heart. Lord Edwin must propose to her first — of 
course she never meant to accept him. A second son 
without a fortune \vas not the match either she or her 
family would ever think of; but it would be a great 
triumph to win his affections, and it would be sweet to 
tell Lady Juliet afterwards that the man she loved had 
proposed to her, and that she had refused him. 

Thus it came about that, from the beginning of that 
season, Sibyl Fetherstone's one all-absorbing object had 
been to fascinate the sweet Lord Edwin, and to entangle 
him in her net. 

We have seen them since that conversation between 
the young ladies in which his name was first pronounced 
in these pages, often in each other's society, indulging in 
flirtations under the stairs, and half-secret love meetings 
in her father's home. The rehearsals, which the play they 
were now acting had necessitated, had been a very good 
excuse, and had greatly aided Sibyl's plans ; but, in spite 
of all this, that young lady knew very well that Lord 
Edwin as yet was not in love with her — that he even 
shared the general restraint which young men as a rule 
experienced when in her presence, and that the gentler 
manners of Lady Juliet, and her soft tender beauty, 
possessed charms for him which all her wondrous allure- 
ments were unable to overcome. 

In one word, Lord Edwin admired her greatly, but 
he was afraid of her. She possessed such overflowing 
physical strength, such a never-ceasing flow of spirits, 
such a determined, all-commanding mind, that his soft 
gentle nature was confused, and in her presence he felt 
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himself powerless and weak — a feeling hateful to any 
man, and especially so to him, who had been accustomed 
to rule supreme in his father's house, and to be the 
brilliant and wayward leader of all the young men he 
had ever known. 

As for Lady Juliet, she really looked upon Lord 
Edwin with a true feeling of undisguised admiration. 
She admired his lithe figure and tall stature and his 
line open face, and she admired his gentle winning ways 
and his sweet disposition. Besides, she knew — ^what 
Sibyl, with aU her talents and natural gifts of penetra- 
tion, could never even have guessed — ^that behind that 
exterior, so gentle and so sweet, there dwelt a strong 
and true heart which could feel keenly and deeply, and 
which, if the occasion ever presented itself, would not 
lack the strength of mind to conquer aU obstacles, 
and, rising superior to all petty weaknesses, assert the 
nobleness of his real nature. 

I will not say that she loved him. Love is a wild 
flower which seldom is allowed to grow in the prim and 
highly-cultivated gardens of Mayfair; and which, if it 
sometimes springs up unawares in some comer of those 
artificial groves, is soon uprooted and cast away, like 
a pretty but pernicious weed that might disfigure the 
general syiometry of the scientifically-laid-out beds. I 
shall not go so far therefore as to say that the feeling 
that young lady experienced for the handsome Lord 
Edwin was actually love, but yet I have no hesitation 
in saying that it was a far nobler and far less selfish 
passion than any which the more beautiful Sibyl could 
ever have entertained for a man like Lord Edwin. 

When Lady Juliet heard of the private theatricals, 
and that her friend and Lord Edwin were going to take 



Uut ijaay Juliet was not going to give in so easily to Her 
rival ; and she insisted that the Queen of England ought 
to have a lady-in-waiting always near her, although 
Schiller had not seen the necessity of it, being only a 
German unacquainted with the customs of the English 
Court ; and that she would be that lady gladly enough, 
even if she had not a single word to utter, provided that 
she should be permitted to come on the stage whenever 
Queen Elizabeth made her appearance. Lady Brightly 
was struck with the force of the argument, and promised 
to speak to Lady Tottenham about it. Lady Tottenham 
saw no objection ; on the contrary, it would be an advan- 
tage, she said, to be able to print Lady Juliet Standish's 
high-sounding name in the programmes, and consequently 
a part was made up for that young lady, in which, 
although she was often to appear, she would have very 
little to say. 

Sibyl detected her friend's secret reasons as soon as 
she heard of this; but as she could hardly object she 
wisely determined to take it in a friendly spirit and 
pretend to be very pleased with the idea. 

" You will give me courage, dear," she said to her ; "I 
shall not be so much afruid of breaking down if you are 
near me, and I shall be able to look at Lord Edwin 
without laughing." 

The night of the performance arrived, and when- 
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ever Sibyl entered the scene in the character of Queen 
Elizabeth, Lady Juliet always appeared behind her, acting 
the part of her confidential lady-in-waiting. By these 
means that young lady was enabled to be present at all 
the love scenes between the Queen and Lord Leicester, 
and to see for herself what took place behind the scenes 
when the curtain went down. 

At the end of the second act, when Elizabeth and 
Leicester had had their first great scene — a scene which 
by-the-bye Lord Edwin cut exceedingly short, for he had 
forgotten the half of it — Sibyl said to him, as he threw 
himself apparently quite esiiausted upon one of the 
sofas in the green-room — 

" I supipose. Lord Leicester, you have been thinking 
of the fair Amy Robsart aU this time ? — no wonder that 
you should have forgotten all you had to say to the poor 
Elizabeth 1 " 

There was a strange look of supreme scorn in her 
eyes as she said this, and her lips quivered ; if it had not 
been for the rouge, I feel convinced her cheeks would 
have been deadly pale, for she always turned pale when 
angry. 

" What a dreadful bore!" answered Lord Edwin, with- 
out looking at her ; " can't you leave a fellow alone when 
he has made a fool of himself? I am sure if Lord 
Leicester was as bored and tired as I am, he must have 
hated Amy, Marie, Queen Elizabeth, and the whole lot of 
them ! " 

Sibyl flushed deeply under the thick paint which 
covered her face, and bit her lips. When she turned 
round, her eyes met Lady Juliet's, who stood just behind 
her. She cast a look of mute contempt upon her, and, 
addressing herself to Lady Brightly, who also stood 



meaning hidden in these words, took it for a joke and 
laughed heartily. 

At that moment Sibyl's maid came to inform her 
that it was time to put on her himting-dress, for the 
park scene, and she was forced to quit the green-room. 
Lady Brightly resimied her conversation with the tall 
Guardsman who acted the part of Paulet, 

"Will you take six to one on the field then, Sinclair?** 

"Yes, if you let me have Rob Roy besides the 
favourite; I intend to back that horse, for he is a 
stimner." 

" Very well ; now put it down in your betting-book, 
and mind you don't forget. By-the-bye, you really must 
get me introduced to this African Sultan before the 
Derby; I want to speak to him in his own language 
before the Royalties." 

" You speak Arabic ? " 

" Oh, yes ; it is true I only know one word, and it is 
also true that that means ' Qo to the devil ! ' yet it is 
cheerful to give it an airing now and then, you know." 

And the imfortunate Marie, Queen of Scots, who had 
drawn tears of sympathy from the proudest ladies of 
Mayfair only a moment before, laughed merrily and 
displayed a pretty row of small white teeth. 

Lord Edwin in the meantime had risen from the 
sofa, and was talking in a comer of the room with Lady 
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Juliet, who seemed very happy, and who laughed gaily 
at his misfortunes, and advised him to read over his next 
love scene with the Queen, if he did not wish to incur 
her anger a second time. 

The third and fourth acts passed off very weU. Lady 
Brightly achieved new successes, and Sibyl appeared in 
a green velvet hunting-dress, which was pronounced a 
triumph of millinery art. It was embroidered with gold, 
and lifted up on one side over a pale rose-coloured satin 
petticoat ; the body, which fitted closely and showed off 
her figure to perfection, was also of green velvet, and was 
trimmed with fur ; the sleeves were of pink satin, like 
the petticoat, and so was the hat, which had a long white 
feather, fastened with a handsome diamond bow. 

The fifth act arrived, in which Lady Brightly of 
course received great applause. Towards the end, when 
leaning on Anna Kennedy's arm she is preparing for her 
execution, she turned round upon Leicester, who stood 
beside her, and in a truly pathetic tone pronounced the 
famous words — 

" Farewell ! and, if you can, live happy ! You have 
dared aspire to the hand of two Queens ; you have de- 
spised a tender and loving heart ; you have betrayed it 
to gain a proud and haughty one ! Go, fall at Eliza- 
beth's feet, and may your recompense not turn into a 
punishment ! Farewell ! " 

Sibyl and Lady Juliet, who stood on opposite sides of 
the stage, hidden behind the walls of the Castle of 
Fotheringay, trembled at these words. With a mutual 
feeling they looked up and their eyes met. Lady Juliet's 
were moistened with tears ; in Sibyl's there was an 
expression of scorn and haughty cynicism horrible to 
behold. 



power — alone — ^reaping the fruits of her harvest of blood 
When Kent came and informed her of Lord Leicester's 
departure for France after Mary's death, her fece 
quivered, her frame trembled aU over, her bosom rose 
and fell convulsively, and her eyes were bent on the 
ground. The intelligent spectators said they had never 
seen such- a wonderful piece of acting before; the Royal 
lady in the front row turned round, saying it was too 
horribly real ; but Elizabeth remained, as finn as a rock, 
upon the throne, silent and conscience-stricken, as if lost 
in deep aU-absorbing thoughts, until the curtain went 
down. 

While this last scene was going on Lord Eldwin and 
Lady Juliet were standing side by side in one of the 
side-scenes. Their eyes were fixed intently upon Sibyl, 
and when Kent told her the dreadful news, and die 
staggered and trembled with such horrible reality, their 
hands met and remained clasped for some minutes before 
either could speak. 

" Look ! — look at her," he said at last, pressing the 
lady's hand, " can this be acting ? " 

" No," answered his companion, withdrawing her hand 
suddenly from his. 

A second afterwards the curtain was down, and a 
thrilling burst of applause sent it up once more, and 
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obliged the whole troupe to appear again before the 
public to receive new and more general marks of appro- 
bation. As Sibyl stepped forward between the tall 
Guardsman and Lord Edwin, she took the latter's hand 
and pressed it, while her eyes sought his. She looked at 
him as if she would have read the state of his heart 
through his eyes, but he was bowing low at that moment 
before the audience, and she could learn nothing from them. 

Once behind the scenes, a servant approached the 
elder Miss Fetherstone, bearing a message from Lady 
Twickenham. Her ladyship had got tired and had gone 
home; she requested the young ladies to come as soon 
as possible and to undress at home. She had sent 
Mr. Fetherstone's brougham for them to the back door ; 
their maids might foUow afterwards with the rest of the 
dresses. 

" She is anxious about her jewels," Sibyl said, when 
she received the message. " I can understand it, for they 
are worth loving, if anything is in this world." And she 
cast a loving look upon them. 

" They become you so well ; it is a pity you cannot 
always wear them," Lord Edwin said, looking at her with 
undisguised admiration. 

" I hope to do so when I am married," she answered, 
looking away from him. " That is to say," she added, 
turning suddenly and fixing her eyes upon him, "if I 
marry a man who can afford to give me such jewels as 
these." 

Lord Edwin understood the hint and bit his lips with 
an involuntary movement of mortification, which he soon 
managed to conceal by putting the lace handkerchief he 
held in his hand to his face. 

The Misses Fetherstone would not wait to have toy 
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Edwin, and tell her what has happened. Good-bye/' 

Just as Sibyl said this, Mr. Sinclair looked up at the 
coachman, and noticed that he was very flushed and sat 
all on one side. 

" I am afraid your man is not very sober. I hardly 
think it safe to let you go," he said. 

"Oh, there is no fear; he is papa's coachman, and 
I believe he is a little more fond of the public-house than 
he should be; but the distance is so short I am not 
afraid. Good-bye." 

The footman shut the door of the carriage and 
mounted the box. A second afterwards, Lord Edwin and 
Mr. Sinclair had rejoined the other actors in the large 
dining-room, where the whole of the company had now 
assembled before a sumptuous supper, when they were 
complimented on all sides and by everyone for their 
charming acting. Lady Tottenham was in the seventh 
heaven. Her theatricals had proved a great success, and 
the Royal lady who had sat in the front row had told her 
that she had seldom spent a more enjoyable evening. 
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CHAPTER XIX. 

SENSE AND SENSIBILITY. 

{Not ly Mm Austen,) 

Lady Twickenham sat in the library of her handsome 
mansion in Carlton House Terrace, anxiously awaiting 
the arrival of her step-daughters. 

Her husband, Mr. Fetherstone, was also there, and was 
walking impatiently up and down the room. 

Silence had reigned for some time between them. 
The clock on the mantel-piece went on its round with a 
prodigious rapidity, and its tick-tack could be heard 
distinctly all over the apartment. 

It was Lady Twickenham who spoke first. 

" I am afraid, Gerald, something must have hap- 
pened." 

"What can have happened, dear Elizabeth? — what 
can have happened ? — it is absurd to be anxious ! " 

He said this in a nervous manner, which was certainly 
not calculated to inspire anyone with confidence. He 
then sat down near the lamp, and, taking a paper fi:om 
the large round table in the centre of the room, turned 
to the leading article and read a very eloquent attack on 
his last speech. Mr. Fetherstone was accustomed to these 
attacks, but on the present occasion such an article was 



her have my jewels ! " 

" Don't be uneasy, they will be here presently. Shall 
— shall I ring for sup — sup — per, my dear ? " 

" If she should lose them ....!" 

" Nonsense, Elizabeth ; I hope — ^that is to say, I am 
sure — ^that — I trust that will not be the ca — ca — se." 

Lady Twickenham took no notice of her husband's 
words, but again muttered, as the clock pointed to a 
quarter-past two — 

" I do wish I had not lent her my best jewels ! " 

At that moment a loud double knock was heard — ^a 
knock which resounded all through the silent house, and 
caused the heart of its mistress to beat violently. 

The steps of a man were heard in the passage ; it was 
one of the footmen who was going to open the door. 

Lady Twickenhan felt so excited that she would have 
gladly flung open the library door and rushed into the 
hall had not etiquette checked the impulse. 

A profound silence reigned again for a few seconds, 
during which the tick-tack of the clock seemed more 
distinct than ever. 

Presently the door opened, and Sibyl and Geraldine, 
accompanied by Lord Twickenham and followed by Juan 
Fernandez, entered the apartment. 

One glance sufficed for the Countess to ascertain that 
none of her priceless jewels were missing ; and her feeling 
of relief knew no bounds. 
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Lord Twickenham explained what had occurred, and 
in so doing, was forced to mention the valuable assist- 
ance rendered by Juan. 

A friend of yours ? " inquired Mr. Fetherstone. 
Yes, certainly — of course, a friend of mine," he 
answered rather confused, for he would hardly have 
liked to tell his mother and his step-father, and before 
his step-sisters too, where he had made his acquaintance. 

Lady Twickenham looked up. " You are a foreigner ? " 
she said. 

" Yes, I am Spanish ; my name is Juan Fernandez," he 
hastened to inform them, fearing that perhaps his noble 
friend might have forgotten it, and if asked would have 
been forced to explain the nature of their acquaintance. 

Lady Twickenham looked at him again, and was 
highly satisfied with the inspection. She could not help • 
being struck with his handsome face and tall stalwart 
figure. His manners, too, seemed high bred, and there 
was an ease and self-possession about him which only 
a gentleman could possess. Altogether, the handsome 
Spaniard pleased her fancy, and she, who was so cold 
and distant with the greatest men in England, became 
all at once amiable and patronizing to this foreigner. 
Of her own accord she took his arm to go in to supper, 
which the butler had now announced as being served in 
the breakfast-room, and she talked to him incessantly 
in a kind amiable manner about Spain and Spaniards, 
of whom she confessed herself to be particularly partial 

" I always have my own supper at home," she said, in 
the course of conversation; "I cannot eat what one 
generally gets at balls and concerts, and I always make 
a point of coming home early and having my supper 
comfortably." 
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Juan admired her forethought, and in high-flown 
language praised her for her good taste. 

" Do you come from Lady Tottenham's theatricals ? — 
but of course I need not ask you, I see you are not in 
evening dress." 

" No, I did not go ; I have not the honour of being 
known to her ladyship. I went to my club instead, 
where I had the pleasure of meeting your son, with 
whom I was walking home when the accident took place 
which has afforded me the opportunity of making th^ 
acquaintance of these yoimg ladies." As he said this 
his eyes met those of the younger Miss Fetherstone, who 
sat opposite to him. She blushed and looked down. 
Juan, with the great penetration he had acquired into 
human nature, guessed immediately what Geraldine's 
thoughts were, and from that moment determined to 
turn the good impression he had produced upon that 
young lady to good account. " So, so," he said to himself, 
"I have made a conquest; take care, Miss Fetherstone, 
I am a dangerous playmate ! " 

Geraldine, in the meantime, kept repeating to herself, 
" Juan, Don Juan, what a lovely name ! I am sure Lord 
Byron must have intended his hero to be something like 
this man. When I get upstairs 111 read the description 
he gives of him ; but I am convinced that not even 
Byron could have imagined a man so handsome and so 
superior in every way as this Spaniard. How happy his 
Haid^e must be ! " 

Shortly afterwards the young ladies rose to retire to 
their rooms, and Juan, seeing that he would endanger 
the good impression he had made if he remained much 
longer, took his departure, but not before receiving the 
most hearty thanks from Mr. Fetherstone for his courage 
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and dexterity in saving his daughters. Lady Twicken- 
ham also felt very grateful to him, for she thought of the 
risk her diamonds had run, and that it was, perhaps, 
thanks to him that she had got them back all safe ; and 
she invited him to call and see her again soon. 

Geraldine sat up half the night reading Lord Byron's 
poems, of which she was particularly fond ; and when at 
last she lay down to sleep it was to dream of the hand- 
some Spaniard to whom she was under the false delusion 
she owed her life. She dreamt that he was the gay Don 
Juan who had been wrecked and cast by the sea on the 
shores of her island, and that she herself was the lovely 
Greek girl for whom, of course, he had conceived at once 
the most violent passion. 

The next day she tried to question her step-brother 
about him, but Lord Twickenham could have told her 
very little, and that little he took very good care not to 
mention. He simply said that he was a Spanish gentle- 
man whom he had met at a club, and agreed with her 
that he was altogether " a capital fellow." 

Two days later, Juan called upon the young Earl in 
his chambers at the Albany, and went with him to his 
mother's house to inquire how the young ladies were 
after the accident. Sibyl had gone to a morning party 
with her aunt, but Lady Twickenham and Geraldine 
were at home, and the Countess received him with her 
usual grace, and was again very patronising and affable 
in her manner towards him. Geraldine said very little, 
but she watched him closely, and he lost no opportimity, 
you may be sure, of looking at her and trying to win her 
affections. 

After this they frequently saw each other. They met 
almost every morning in the Park, and he always 
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now 
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day more and more in love with him. 

Thus it came about, that, through the partiality of a 
coachman for a certain public-house, Juan Fernandez— 
whom Alfredo had so hesitated to introduce to Lord 
Twickenham, whom that young nobleman himself would 
never have even thought of introducing into his mother's 
house — became installed in it in the character of an 
intimate and ever- welcome fiiend. 
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CHAPTER XX. 

BELGRAVIA. 
{Not hy Miss Braddon.) 

The gaieties of the London season were now at their 
highest: balls, concerts and receptions succeeded each 
other with marvellous rapidity. Alfredo often wondered 
how his friend could ever remember all his engagements, 
in spite of the three books which he always kept at 
hand to remind him of what he had engaged himself to 
do. "It is, indeed, hard work," that nobleman once 
remarked, " and very little pleasure, and yet I do not go 
to one-fourth of the places I am invited to." 

Alfredo often accompanied his noble friend to these 
parties, but, as he knew very little of the people he met 
there and cared still less, he was not over anxious to 
go, and often excused himself by saying that all these 
gaieties fatigued him and that he required rest now 
and then. 

He had thus been able to pay long and frequent visits 
to his friends in Bull Street, Soho, for his Consuelo was 
was never out of his mind. 

There he had learnt — not I must confess without a 
secret feeling of pleasure and sense of relief — of the cold, 
and, as Mr. Fernandez expressed it, " ungentlemanly " 



was certain — that his Consuelo loved him, and he oured 
but little for the rest. 

Things however were in a far worse state than he 
knew of, for the Fernandez were fast spending their little 
store of money, and there seemed to be no chance what- 
ever of their procuring any more. Mr. Fernandez would 
not have hesitated to ask Mr. Jobkin openly for assist- 
ance. " A quiet baby gets no wAlh^' he had said to his 
daughter, remembering one of his favourite proverbs ; but 
Consuelo shrank from this last resource with a feeling of 
pride which seemed too natural to her to be questioned 
even by her unscrupulous father. " I would rather work 
than beg," she had said, and though the miserable man 
failed to understand her noble sentiment, yet he had 
agreed to postpone that resource to the last. 

During one of Alfredo's visits to the dingy old lodging- 
house in Bull Street, the conversation had turned, as it 
often did, on Lord Belgrave. Consuelo felt naturally very 
curious to know what her lover's friend was like, and she 
confessed at the same time a strong desire to see the 
beautiful house in which he lived. * Alfredo, always afraid 
of introducing her to the Marquis, for he knew but too 
weU what an impression she was sure to produce upon 
him, though of course the thought of doubting his friend 
never entered into his head for a moment, refused to let 
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her see him; but he could hardly refuse in the same way 
to allow her to see his house, so he agreed to show her 
over it himself one day that he was sure its owner would 
be absent, and so it was agreed between them that he 
should write her a line and let her know the first day 
an opportunity presented itself. 

That opportunity occurred much sooner than he had 
expected. One fine morning in May, Lord Belgrave 
announced during breakfast that he intended driving 
in his drag to Raspberry Dale — Lady Twickenham's 
house on the banks of the Thames — to see his fiiend 
Charlie Twickenham, who had gone there for the 
"Whitsuntide recess, and that he would not be back till 
late that evening. He asked Alfredo to accompany 
him, but the latter excused himself, saying he had a 
previous engagement, and no sooner had Lord Belgrave 
driven off in his four-in-hand than he despatched a 
messenger to Bull Street to inform Mr. Fernandez and 
his daughter that if they had nothing better to do he 
would be glad to show them over Beauville House. 

He waited for them all the morning, but, finding they 
did not come, concluded that they had never received his 
note and drove off in a hansom to fetch them himself. 
Arrived in Bull Street, old Mrs. Potts informed him that 
her lodgers had left some time ago and had gone, as well 
as she could remember, in the direction of Mayfair. He 
therefore drove back again to Belgrave Square, and, 
when he arrived at the door of Beauville House, dis- 
covered to his dismay that Consuelo and her father had 
arrived there during his absence, and that the stately 
butler and the superfine footmen, who ruled supreme 
there, as they generally do in a bachelor's house, had 
dismissed them in an oflF-hand sort of way. *' A beggarly 
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offered to send a servant after them. ••' They can't be fer 
off, for they only left the house a few minutes before you 
arrived, sir. I am sure if I had known them to be 
friends of yours, sir," he added, " I should never have sent 
them away, but who could ever have thought it ?" 

A man was immediately despatched after them, who 
soon returned with them, for Consuelo had had the happy 
thought of walking round the Square once or twice, in 
the hope of catching a glimpse of her Alfredo. 

Mr. Fernandez was exceedingly indignant at the re- 
ception he had received. " I have been insulted, sir — I 
have been basely insulted by a couple of servants — ^and I 
am a gentleman, a true Castillian gentleman, sir ; and my 
feelings are hurt, sir — ^you understand that my feelings 
are hurt. — ' Stabs may heal, but ivounda from bad vxrrds 



never! " 



His daughter tried to pacify him. " We must expect 
these things, papa," she said, in the presence of her lover. 
We are only poor insignificant people remember, and this 
is the Palace of a Marquis. These men are pnly accustomed 
to receive Lords and Ladies. How can you expect them 
to treat such poorly-dressed visitors as we are with 
anything but haughty disrespect ? " 

There was a bitterness in her tone Which seemed sad 
and painful in one so young and so beautiful, and her 
words went straight to Alfredo's heart and caused him 
a secret pang. He did his best, however, to atone for 
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the servants' rude conduct, and he pressed her hand 
tenderly to his heart as they mounted the stately stair- 
case towards the state apartments on the first-floor. 

These rooms, as I have already said, were never used 
now, and were consequently cold-looking and sadly out 
of order. They were large and handsome, but they had 
little to reconmiend them excepting some fine pictures, 
mostly family portraits, and their grand old-fashioned 
furniture. 

Consuelo had never seen such splendid apartments 
before, and was enchanted with them ; though she was 
obliged to agree with Alfredo that all idea of comfort 
had been sacrificed to costly glitter and showy magni- 
ficence. Those gorgeous saloons, with their silk-covered 
walls, their old tapestry, and the long array of gilt chairs, 
seemed haunted by the demon of ennui, and to a man of 
Alfredo's mind seemed like so many gilt cages in which 
the unhappy birds who were forced to inhabit them 
must necessarily pine for the liberty and beauty of the 
green fields. 

"It is a grand house, nevertheless," Consuelo ex- 
claimed, seating herself on one of the immense gilt 
arm-chairs which stood along the wall like so many 
thrones. "How happy the women must be who can 
live in such rooms as these and defy the miseries of the 
world ! And to think that while great ladies idle their 
time away in houses like this, thousands are famishing 
in the streets outside ! " 

She lool^ed so beautiful as she sat in that old arm- 
chair in that gorgeous drawing-room, with nothing but 
gold and velvet around her, and the portraits of proud 
dames and gallant knights on the walls, that Alfredo 
soon forgot the distress which her words had caused him, 



the proud mistress of the house, so fitted did she appear 
in every respect to dwell in marble halls and become the 
admiration of a Court. Yet there was something so 
sweet and so lovable about her, that the handsomest 
drawing-room in the finest palace would have seemed 
poor, and unworthy of her ; for it was love that added 
that matchless grace to her person — ^love that made 
of that girl at once a goddess and a saint, and added to 
her many charms the greatest charm of all — supreme 
happiness. 

Yes, love smiled its irresistible smile in her lovely eyes, 
on her sweet lips and dimpled cheeks ; it reposed on her 
lofty brow, it played on her beautiful dark hair ; love — 
in all its tenderness, in all its passion, in aU its unmistak- 
able truth. Love coloured every feature, all the symmetry 
of her matchless form, and swelled her swan-like neck — 
love found expression in her low melodious voice that 
went straight to the heart. 

She seemed bom to captivate and command the 
world — not, like the passionate Sibyl, by means of her 
beauty alone, or like the worldly Lady Brightly, through 
her grace and wit — ^but by her pure virgin soul, by her 
thoughtful noble spirit, by her almost superhiunan yet 
intensely womanly charms. It was a beauty that came 
from the heart and went to the heart. 
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How — ^in the obscure garret on the third floor in 
Madrid, where she had been brought up, or in the poor 
wretched lodging-house in Soho, in which she then 
lived — she had learnt aU the arts of pleasing — how 
she had acquired this unmistakable superiority-it would 
indeed be difficult to say. It would seem as if Heaven 
had destined her for a high and lofty station, and then, 
fearing that the splendours and temptations of a fashion- 
able life might endanger her noble soul, had condemned 
her to dwell in poverty and obscurity. 

Alfredo thought of aU this as he sat at her feet lost 
in mute admiration of her, while her father examined the 
various pictures and calculated in his mind the value 
of every article he saw He thought of aU this, and 
then he thought, that perhaps he was doing wrong in 
loving her as he did. " She is bom to be a Duchess, and 
I am longing to make her the wife of a poor man. I 
would shut her up in a small lodging — she who is so well 
fitted to shine in palaces and win the admiration of the 
whole world. Is it not selfish of me — ^is it not wrong 
and sinful — ^to love her and wish to win her when I can 
offer her nothing in exchange for the priceless boon she 
wiU give me ? " 

But one look of hers dispersed aU these sad thoughts, 
for that look revealed aU the intensity of the love she 
bore him — ^a love that he well knew only love would 
repay — and in that he was rich. 

They passed in due succession through all the apart- 
ments. In one a ftdl-length portrait of Lord Belgrave, 
taken only a few years before, struck Consuelo's fancy. 

" How handsome he is ! " she said, looking at it atten- 
tively. " What a noble head ! What a calm, gentlemanly 
self-possession rests upon the whole figure — ^what a proud 



to be happy." 

" Happy! — why, is he not happy ? — ^he, the rich owner 
of a palace like this ? " 

"Palaces and riches do not constitute happiness, 
Consuelo. I am a far happier man than he is — ^for I have 
you ! " 

"Ah, the proverb is but too true,'' muttered old 
Fernandez to himself, " ' Ood gives plenty of al/nwnda 
to the toothless.' " 

When they were once more on the ground-floor, 
Consuelo insisted on seeing the private apartments he 
generally occupied, though Alfredo informed her that 
there was little to see in them, and that they were 
plainly furnished. "Never mind," she answered; "I 
should like to see the rooms in which you live — ^besides 
there is the garden. Oh, do let me see them, Alfredo, 
do?" 

He opened the door of communication which led from 
the hall, and showed her into the little library and the 
morning room, which had windows opening into the 
garden at the back. The garden was at its best — a per- 
fect glow of flowers — ^for Lord Belgrave was very fond of 
flowers and liked his garden to look pretty. Consuelo 
admired the taste with which the different beds were 
laid out, and then examined attentively the inside of the 
rooms. On a table there was a cabinet-sized photograph 
that caught her attention. She took it up and carried it 
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to the window to see it properly. It was the portrait of 
a woman, a very young woman ; the features were small 
and rounded like those of a child, and a profusion of 
light hair hung round the face. As she examined it she 
could not repress a cry of surprise. 

" Why, Alfredo," she exclaimed, " this is a portrait of 
Polly — ^Blrs. Potts' step-daughter! I am sure of it. Look 
at it ! It is Polly Potts, is it not ? " 

Alfredo coloured deeply, and turned his face away 
from the light to hide his confusion. 

"What nonsense you are talking, dear Consuelo. 
How can you ever imagine that Lord Belgrave could 
possess such a thing ? Polly Potts, poor girl, was most 
likely never photographed in her life. This is, no doubt, 
some young lady-friend of his — some actress, perhaps. 
But look at this oil portrait here. This was his mother, 
the late Lady Belgrave, a very handsome woman if the 
painter did not flatter her." 

Consuelo turned round to look at the portrait, and 
left the photograph where she had found it, but the 
first impression that it was a portrait of PoUy Potts 
still remained unshaken ; for indeed it would have been 
difficult to mistake the likeness, though the girl in the 
photo was dressed in velvet and lace, and she had never 
seen PoUy in anything but the shabbiest print gowns, all 
torn and dirty, but she had only seen her during the first 
weeks of her stay there, for lately the girl had disap- 
peared, and no one knew anything of her. Mrs. Potts 
seemed rather pleased than otherwise at her departure, 
though she had now to pay a girl to do all the work 
which her step-daughter did before for nothing. 

Shortly afterwards they left Beauville House, and 
Alfredo walked back with them to Bull Street. On the 
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CHAPTER XXL 

THE LADDER OF GOLD. 
{Sot ly Mr. Bdl) 

Mr. Jobkin had reached the pinnacle of earthly happi- 
ness. He was installed in his handsome new house in 
Grosvenor Square. He had had a new floor put in the 
two large drawing-rooms — a parquet over which it was 
quite impossible to walk. The boudoir at the back of 
these had been entirely re-decorated, and its walls had 
been covered with blue silk; all the tables and small 
chairs which had been in it before, when the house be- 
longed to the old dowager Countess, from whom he had 
hired it, had been taken away, and a divan of blue silk 
like the walls had been placed round them, thus leaving 
the centre of the room perfectly empty so as to accom- 
modate more people. Altogether it had been made as 
uncomfortable a boudoir as decorators and upholsterers' 
coidd well make it. The dining-room had also been in 
the hands of the decorators ever since he first took the 
house, and they had only just leffc it to allow Gunter's 
men to take full possession. The library at the back had 
also been given up to the workmen, who were going to 
transform it into a cloak-room as well as the two 
principal bedrooms upstairs. Mr. Jobkin had been forced 



Yet he was as happy as any man could well be, for 
the great ambition of his life — ^the one object of his whole 
existence, the fond dream of his youth, and the desire of 
his manhood — ^was at last about to be fulfilled. 

The invitations for his great ball had been sent out 
all over Mayfair, and he was to be launched upon its 
waters by the skilful and practised hands of Mrs. Boston 
Gilbert to run his happy course, and to enter, at 
the end of a short and triiunphant trial-trip, into that 
haven of supreme bliss — Fashion. 

Mrs. Boston Gilbert had fulfilled her promise. She 
had sent Mr. Jobkin's invitations to all her friends and 
acquaintances with her " compliments," and had so man- 
aged that, by a judicious system of puffing, she had 
excited a great interest in him. She had talked so much 
of his unbounded wealth, good looks, and great talent, 
that people were actually anxious to make his acquain- 
tance, and consequently a great many accepted his 
invitation. 

Cyril Scholl, too, talked a great deal about it, and 
had got all his friends to ask everybody they met if they 
were going to Mr. Jobkin's ball — the best way of inducing 
people to go. He had been morally bill-sticking this ball 
in all the dubs for weeks past, and some young men 
had actually asked him to procure them invitations. 

Mrs. Boston Gilbert had particularly insisted on his 
not inviting any of his own friends. "In our set we 
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cannot bear to meet people we don't know and don't care 
to know," she had said. " We don't mind going to a man's 
house even if he is not in society provided everybody 
who is, goes too, but it would be an insult to introduce us 
into a room full of people we have never seen before. 
Remember that you have plenty of things against you 
without that. There is that election of yours at Bright- 
borough, which seems to be going altogether to the dogs, 
as Lord Twiston is determined his son shall come in ; 
and then there is that unfortunate ball you gave at 
Willis's Rooms, which seems to have frightened people 
from having anything to do with you. Bear this in 
mind, Mr. Jobkin, that if you wish your ball to be a 
success you must leave it entirely to me and invite no 
one without my permission." 

Mr. Jobkin remonstrated for some time ; there were 
two or three families to whom he felt greatly indebted, and 
whom he thought himself in honour bound to invite. But 
Mrs. Boston Gilbert was inflexible. "When you enter 
the world of fashion, Mr. Jobkin," she said, " you must 
forget that you have a heart. Fashion is business, and 
you have not been a business man all these years not 
to have learnt that in business transactions the heart is 
only a drag. As for honour — ^honour westward of Temple 
Bar is very different to that you indulge in in the City. 
You may forget your City friends, Mr. Jobkin ; you will 
not require them in future." 

In this way poor Mr. Jobkin was induced to cut 
his best and dearest friends. I must say for him that 
this was quite contrary to his sentiments, and that the 
man really felt sorry to do it, but " la mode oblige" as 
he had learnt to say in Paris. 

There was, however, one person he would not cut, and 



sne saw now aeLerminea ner prozege was w mvite rnm to 
the ball, she gave her gracious permission, provided, she 
stipulated, that he should not ask to be introduced to 
anyone there. 

Two days before the ball, Mr. Fernandez and his 
daughter called for the third time upon him. He was 
getting rather tired of their visits, and began to think them 
a great bore, but as he felt that he should do something 
for them, he thought for one moment of inviting them to 
the ball, this being the cheapest way he could imagine cf 
doing them a favour ; but this time Mrs. Boston Gilbert 
was immovable. In vain did he remonstrate and explain 
that they were his cousins, and that, being foreigners, no 
one would ever notice them. She would not be talked 
over, and he had to give up his idea of inviting them. 
''They are a 'orrible, gushing, ' imgry-looking people," 
he said to himself that evening. " I really must get rid 
of them some'ow. The girl is pretty enough, but that 
father is too dreadful. I am glad now I did not ask 
them. The best way is to be very distant the next time I 
see them. I wonder if they really are my cousins, 
after alL" 

The great night arrived. An awning had been 
erected in front of the door. Six footmen in powder and 
bran-new liveries stood in the hall ready to receive the 
company. The staircase was a perfect bower of flowers. 
On the fiist landing stood Mr. Jobkin, supported on one 
side by Mrs. Boston Gilbert, and on the other by Cyril 
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Scholl, and ready to be introduced by them to his guests. 
Sweet melodious strains from the band, stationed in the 
principal drawing-room, filled the house, and were heard 
even in the street outside, where a crowd of linkmen and 
idlers were already collected. 

The guests now began to arrive in rapid succession, 
and, after depositing their hats and cloaks in the cloak- 
room downstairs, were ushered up the staircase by the 
stately butler, who was very careful to have their names 
taken down in full, to be inserted in the Morning Post 
on the following morning. Arrived at the first landing, 
they shook hands with Mrs. Boston Gilbert, who intro- 
duced them in due succession to Mr. Jobkin, who bowed 
low as they passed, staring at him, never even oflering 
to shake hands, and seldom acknowledging his bow. 

" I did not come to make his acquaintance," said Lord 
Claridge, the young Catholic Peer who is said to be so 
partial to Don Carlos, in a loud whisper to the Honble. 
Mrs. Chataine, who passed him as he mounted the stair- 
case ; " I only came to see what fools some men can make 
of themselves ! " 

Mrs. Chataine laughed and took his arm to enter the 
ball-room, where Miss Bird — that pretty girl she generally 
chaperones, God knows why ! — followed them on the arm 
of Colonel Rich, who is said to be a greater admirer of 
the chaperone than of the pretty young lady. 

Mrs. Dickson came next — ^that charming lady who is 
so very fond of dear Fanny Chataine, and therefore takes 
such particular pains to watch all her movements, to be 
able to relate them afterwards to her other dear friends. 
This lady actually bowed to Mr. Jobkin; but who 
could wonder at it ? She is always so very kind ! 

Immediately behind her came Lady Paul, with her 
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than a convent ! " they said to each other and passed on. 

A lady now ascended the stairs who seemed the very 
essence of everything that is sweet and mellifluous — ^a 
perfect hive of honey and a precious laige one too — 
roxmd which hovered many industrious bees, foremost 
amongst whom was seen Lord Beacon, who followed her 
closely. This lady was introduced to the gentleman of tiie 
house by Mrs. Boston Gilbert as Mrs. Percy Frere. She 
was all sugar to Mrs. Boston Gilbert, who, as a rule, 
hardly thinks her good enough to invite to her own 
house, but whom she thought would help to fill up nicely 
in Mr. Jobkin's ; but she passed her host without even 
looking at him. It is true that Lord Beacon was dose 
behind her, and she liked people to imagine that she was 
engaged to him, so she hardly dared to talk to other men 
in his presence. 

Other ladies followed one after the other and were 
introduced to Mr. Jobkin. Whenever the lady in 
question possessed a handle to her name he made a bow 
lower than usual, and tried to smUe, but these ladies 
seldom acknowledged his bows. 

The drawing-rooms were now ftdl, and dancing had 
begun in both rooms. There was, of course, the ordinary 
mob of good society : the pretty Miss Howard and the 
stately Miss Dorkins, whom one sees everywhere; the usual 
number of young men who, as a rule, think themselves 
too grand to dance, but will stand in the doorways inter- 
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cepting all communication, and preventing the free circu- 
lation of air, which, by-the-bye, was already beginning to 
get very suffocating. There were also a few dancing men, 
who dance because they know that if they did not no one 
would ever invite them, generaUy smaU, fair, freckled men, 
who get very hot and are constantly rubbing their fore- 
heads with their pocket-handkerchiefs as if to produce 
ideas with which to enliven their partners and compen- 
sate for their bad dancing. There was Lord Kilmore, 
whose presence is always felt right across a room on 
account of the violent noise he makes stamping with his 
feet during the quadrilles and lancers ; and there were 
also those two pretty American girls, who have been 
christened Girofle Qirofla, and who seldom care to dance 
except when a certain Royal personage is near enough to 
notice their pretty little figures. 

Altogether it was a very fair assemblage of fashion- 
able people, though there were few of the really great, 
and none of the creme de la creme set. 

But, of course, the ladder of fashion must be climbed 
slowly, and step by step. Mrs. Boston Gilbert had been 
able to give Mr. Jobkin a good "lift," and had placed 
him at once on one of the steps, but it was his business 
to keep firm on it, and the rest he would be obliged to 
climb unaided, for no person could lend him a helping 
hand after the first few steps. 

People are not particularly fond of making new 
acquaintances, and especially acquaintances of this de- 
scription, which must always be more or less questionaBfi^ 
though I have heard of a man who managed to climb up 
the social ladder somehow — on which, by-the-bye, this 
same Mrs. Boston Gilbert had placed him — and made 
love and even proposed to a Duke's daughter, whom, I 



invested, as every mother in Mayfair knew by this time. 
It is true that his education had been greatly neglected, 
and that, when he got excited, his English was not 
perfect ; but then as long as he remained silent — ^which 
the poor man, knowing his weak points, generally con- 
trived to do — ^he looked very gentlemanly and behaved 
like other people. 

But he was exceedingly nervous, and this was another 
great point against him. He never seemed to know 
what to do with his arms and legs ; and as for his hands, 
they were always in and out of his pockets, and flying 
in every direction, in a manner distressing to behold. 
He was so very nervous that when he did not feel quite 
at his ease — which was very often the case west of 
Temple Bar^ — he kept up what might fairly be called a 
constant play of countenance, which was also most pain- 
ful to witness. When any one spoke to him whom he 
did not know well and whom he was anxious to please, 
he firbl^ smiled, and then looked grave, stammered some- 
thing you could not precisely understand, and then he 
grinned in the most provoking manner. All this made 
many people jump to the conclusion that he was an utter 
fool. 

In one word, Mr. Jobkin possessed aU the great dis- 
advantages of a painfully shy man, which was the more 
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strange as he had a great reputation for enterprise and 
even audacity in the City, and in all business matters 
was a very shrewd and clear-headed man. 

But to-night Mr. Jobkin was at the height of his 
ambition. He was in a room filled with real Lords and 
Ladies, all of whom were his guests and would be forced 
to leave their cards upon him on the morrow. This 
thought was highly pleasing to his vanity. It is true 
that he had never seen any of these people before, and 
that if he met them the next day he would not recognise 
them, and they would most likely pass him without the 
least sign of recognition ; but then they were his friends 
neverthekss, and the cards they would leave upon him 
would be a substantial evidence of that fact, which no 
one could deny. 

As he knew nobody in the room, and hardly dared to 
speak to anyone for fear of making some mistake, he 
walked to the comer where his friend Thomson stood, as 
soon as all the company had arrived, and sat himself 
down beside him. 

" This is a grand sight, Thomson," he said, '' ain't it ? 
I told you that the world would at last appreciate me, and 
woidd end by being only too glad to flock to my 'ouse." 

His less sanguine friend shook his head. " I do not 
understand what you mean by appreciating you. It 
seems to me that all these people are utterly indifferent 
to you, and would go just as gladly to any man's house 
who gave them a good supper and provided them with a 
good floor." 

Jobkin thought — not without a secret feeling of 
pleasure — that his friend was jealous of his success; 
while this friend was saying to himself, " What a fool 
you have been, Jobkin, to give up your comfortable 
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At that moment a yoimg man came up to Mr. Jobkin 
and saluted him. Jobkin started, for he recognised in 
him his cousin Juan — ^the man he had determined in 
future to cut. 

" You here ! " he exclaimed, with little politenesa 
" Who invited you to this 'ouse ? " 

Juan smiled, '* Mrs. Boston Gilbert, of course ; is it 
not her baU ? " 

Jobkin stared in utter bewilderment, and Juan went 
away laughing. ''I have laughed at him in his own 
house," he thought; " our wrongs are avenged now ! " 

As soon as Mr. Jobkin had recovered from his 
astonishment he flew to Mrs. Boston Gilbert, and in his 
hurry pushed his guests right and left, which caused 
Lady Paul, who stood by the side of her daughters, 
who were engaged for every dance, to exclaim, "Just 
what one deserves for coming to such a man ! My dears, 
let us go ! " 

" Mrs. Boston Gilbert," exclaimed Jobkin, as soon as 
he found that lady, " you asked me not to hinvite those 
beggarly cousins of mine from Spain, and now I find you 
have gone and hinvited them yoinrself." 

" What do you mean ? I wish you would not speak 
so loud. What is the matter ? " 

"The matter! — ^look, do you see that young man — the 
tall one with the black moustache ; did you ask him ? " 

" Ask him ! why, of course, and you should be very 
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glad he came. He is a Spanish nobleman, Don Juan of 
something or other, I am sure I forget just now ; but he 
goes everywhere, and it was Lord Twickenham who 
asked me for an invitation for him ; he would not have 
come if I had not sent it, and he is the only Earl we 
have as it is." 

Jobkin could not repress his indignation. To think 
that his " beggarly cousin," as he called him, should have 
jumped over his head in this way ; and to think that the 
principal man at his ball should have come through him ! 
It was too mortifjdng. " Insolent puppy ! I will never 
see any of them again," he said to himself. " I will show 
them that I can get on in the world as well as they can, 
though they are the firiends of Earls." 

In the meantime Juan, the object of his indignation, 
had joined his firiend Lord Twickenham, and was 
laughing with him at "the vanity of these good City 
millionaires who make such violent efforts to get into 
society." Since the night of the carriage accident, Juan 
had made himself most agreeable to the young EarL He 
had "put him up" — ^as he expressed it — to aU sorts of fun, 
and had consequently become a great favourite of his. 
At first Lord Twickenham had been rather ashamed and 
frightened of his new friend, whose acquaintance he had 
made in such a strange manner, but when he saw how 
pleasant he was, and how charmed everybody seemed 
with him — even to his proud exclusive mother — he 
began to think more of him. Juan, who was an utter 
egotist, never asked him to give him his confidence. 
He did not seem to trouble himself about his motives 
or actions, and this was pleasing to the young man, 
who would have been the first to resent anything like 
an open interference, though he was the very last to 



had been his idea entirely to introduce him into the 
world of fashion, though the first hint most likely came 
unperceived from the Spaniard. 

With such an introduction, and with his good looks 
to recommend him, his success was great. Everybody was 
charmed with him, and he acquired the designation of 
the " handsome Don Juan," which, indeed, suited him to 
perfection, for he was a Don Juan perhaps even with 
his heart, but certainly with a great deal more head 
than Byron's hero. 

His presence at Jobkin's ball was, as society stands, 
a great honour conferred upon that poor man, for he 
belonged to a set superior even than the greater part of 
the people there, and this distinction was fuUy recognised 
by everybody, excepting, of course, the master of the 
house, who still persisted in calling him his " beggarly 



cousin." 



The Misses Fetherstone were also there. They had 
gone with their aimt, Mrs. Lovel, who had consented to 
accompany them. Lady Twickenham would no more 
have thought of going to a parvenvJa ball that of flying 
— ^for she still remembered the days when she was a 
parvenue herself, and the very thought made her shudder 
— ^but Sibyl and Geraldine were young ; they loved balls, 
and everyone said Mr. Jobkin's would be a good one — 
so they went. Sibyl found it exceedingly slow and 
stupid, for Lord Edwin was not there^ and she saw no 
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one she would have cared to captivate, but Geraldine 
enjoyed it very much, for she met Juan, and danced and 
flirted with him the whole evening. 

Juan was still talking with Lord Twickenham when 
a tall thin lady, gaily dressed, came up to them, and, 
addressing herself to the young nobleman, inquired why 
he never asked her to dance now. This lady is one of the 
Mayfairian characters I could hardly pass by without 
mentioning. She goes by the name of the "self-protecting 
young lady," not that she is by any means young, but 
because she once wrote a book with that title. It was a 
book of travels, in which she described herself as riding 
on horseback like a man with red knickerbockers ; but 
independently of this she is a self-protecting woman, and 
there is no doubt of that, for, if people speak truly, she 
knows very well how to take care of herself She is 
now Mrs. Stanhope Clifton, and the way she married Mr. 
Clifton is a strong proof of that fact. It seems she took 
him up to the top of Vesuvius and told him he must 
propose to her. The poor little man was so frightened 
and so out of breath that he did propose then and there ! 
— ^at least so the story goes. Her name before she 
married was Miss Mean, and his father when he heard 
of the marriage is said to have exclaimed — "Mean by 
name and mean by nature 1 " 

Lord Twickenham excused himself as well as he 
could, saying that he was engaged for the whole of the 
evening, but Mrs. Stanhope Clifton was not going to let 
him off so easily. She has one rule in life ; and it is this 
— ^to make all things and all persons subservient to herself. 
She sees no use in Mends unless they are useful to her, 
and, like the clever woman she is, she always manages to 
make everybody do more or less what she wishes. 



uuu t yuu i>ruu uie yuur»eii ja) ^t a carriage, .ax Yroaik 
o'clock will you come for me ? By-the-bye, you won t 
mind taking my Mend Miss Lopes too ; I am stopping 
with her, you know ? " 

Lord Twickenham was too bewildered to answer 
immediately, but when he did he told her that he was 
engaged that day to go to the pigeon-shooting at Hurling- 
ham, and that he could not therefore take her to the Camp 
It was not true — ^but it was the only way of getting rid 
of her, and a very disagreeable way to him, for he had 
made up his mind to go and pass a very agreeable day at 
Wimbledon, and now he would be forced to deprive 
himself of that pleasure. As he turned round very much 
displeased, Mrs. Dickson came up and in her gushing 
way began to speak to him. I am a&aid he was rather 
rude to her, for he was sadly put out, but she took no 
notice of this and went on talking, for he was the 
greatest man in the room and she liked to be se^ 
talking to him. 

"Horrible woman! — ^the Stanhope Clifbon! She is 
indeed a 'self-protecting' female. I do abominate her I I 
saw her talking to you just now. Ah, she only cares to 
talk to people with titles. Horrible vulgarity 1 — ^is it not ? 
But she is a parvenue, so I suppose we must excuse 
her. How is the dear Countess? — ^as lovely as ever? 
Give her my love when you see her. I am so fond of 
her ! By-the-bye, tell her that I have not received my 
invitation yet for her party next week — ^a mistake J 
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suppose. She could never think of leaving me out, 
for she is the best aaid dearest!" Thus she went on 
for nearly half an hour, casting occasionally side looks 
of triumph at the various young ladies who envied her 
too much not to look daggers at her in return. Lord 
Twickenham was very much bored, yet he saw no means 
of getting rid of this good lady until Mrs. Stanhope 
Clifton, who had been the entire round of the room, came 
back and again approached him, when Mrs. Dickson 
immediately accosted her with — " My dear Mrs. Clifton ! 
so glad to meet you ; Lord Twickenham and I were just 
speaking of you. Lord Twickenham was admiring your 
dress — ^he has such good taste ! We both pronounced 
you to be Za plus belle dea belles ! " 

The young Earl took this opportimity of slipping 
away and joining Juan, who was standing near the 
music. ** Come along, old fellow," he said ; " I won't stop 
here a second more, not if I am hanged — ^these old 
women are too much for me. Let's go to Evan's ; it is 
early yet, we can have some supper and a quiet chat — 
come along." 

" I am very sorry, my dear boy, but I am engaged for 
the' next dance to Miss Fetherstone, and I cannot leave 
her in the lurch." 

" Oh bother,^ never mind Uiat ! I am engaged too for 
ever so many dances and I am going ; a fellow can't be 
expected to remember everything." 

" Ah, but I could not forget Miss Geraldine ! " 
" The devil ! Are you in love with her ? " 
Juan did not answer, but Lord Twickenham saw by 
his looks that he was, or that he pretended to be — ^but 
how could he know the difference ? And after looking at 
him in silexice, he burst out laughing and left the room. 
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" Do you believe in love at first sight ? " he asked, as 
soon as they were seated on the blue-silk divan that, 
as I have said before, went round the room. 

" Believe in it ! Look — just before you is an unques- 
tionable proof of it," and she pointed to a young lady 
in white and a man with red whiskers, who i?vere snugly 
ensconced in a recess and seemed quite indifferent to 
what went on aroimd them. 

" IJiat girl is Miss Manvers Sturton> a friend of mine. 
She has been out two years, and no one was ever seen 
flirting with her. The other day she met that man, 
Lord St. Edmonds, at a dinner party, and ever since 
then they are always together as you see them now. He 
proposed to her that very evening, I believe, and she 
accepted him. They were engaged for two w^eeks, and 
during that time you might have seen them driving 
about in cabs together all over London; but when it 
came to the drawing up of the settlements their parents 
could not agree ; for, as you know, the late lord being a 
lawyer died of course without a will, and his affairs 
are consequently in rather an unsettled state, you see. 
Money ! — always money matters ! — I wish there was not 
such a thing in the world. If it were not for that 
dreadful money those two might now be man and wife. 
I do pity them ; don't you, Don Juan ? Look how sad 
she looks — and he — poor fellow ! " 

Juan agreed with her that it was " awfully sad," and 
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then in passionate tones, which were quite new to her, 
he gave her his ideas on love and matrimony. 

At a ball I How commonplace I — ^you will say. How 
hackneyed in novels ; how trite in ordinary life ; what 
an insignificant event in one's existence ! And yet how 
often has not a ball changed the whole course of men's 
lives? — ^how many fates have not been decided upon 
those polished floors, and to the soimd of that entrancing 
music ? — ^how many destinies have not been sealed there 
— sealed for ever ? 

The very air seems redolent with love ! How many 
girls have not first fallen victims to that youthful god 
amidst the pleasure and excitement of such a scene, 
where every word and look and smile seem to make an 
impression on the heart, and but too often contaminates 
it for ever ? Ah, a ball-room indeed ! — ^how many of our 
gentlest, dearest recollections are not connected with 
thee ! But I have promised not to philosophise. 

Let us quit the ball-room : it is a scene too painfidly 
gay, and, descending to the dining-room, partake — this 
time I am sorry to- say only in spirit — of the delicious 
dishes which the clever cooks of Gimter have prepared 
for Mr. Jobkin's guests; and contemplate that happy 
mortal as he offers the daintiest dishes, with flushed face 
and trembling hand, to the Dowager Marchioness of 
Headmoore (the principal lady in the room, and the one 
Mrs. Boston Gilbert asked him to take down to supper), 
while her ladyship stares at him, half-amused half- 
indignant, and listens to his would-be fashionable con- 
versation. 



CHAPTER XXIL 

AFTER DARK. 
(Not hy WUkie Collins.) 

On the banks of the fair Thames stands a villa covered 
over with creepers — ^it has low-windows and verandahs 
and flowers and statues — a, villa which, though small 
and unpretending, yet contains everything that is most 
calculated to render life a paradise. 

A small but tastefully-laid-out garden surrounds it, 
and descends in a gentle slope towards the bright waters 
of the river, which at this point of their course ghde 
quietly along between green banks, drooping willows, 
and evergreen trees, quite unconscious of the noise and 
bustle of the ever-busy crowd that awaits them a little 
lower down. 

It was in this villa, and in one of the prettiest rooms 
which modem art could furnish, that one fine night in 
the month of May were assembled our Mends Lord 
Belgrave, his brother, Lord Twickenham, the handsome 
Spaniard Don Juan, and one lady — the young and 
beautiful mistress of this fair domain, the presiding fairy 
of this earthly Paradise — Stella ! 

Those who had known Polly Potts, when, with hair 
uncombed and ill-dressed, she scrubbed the dirty floor 
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of her step-mother's miserable lodging-house in Soho, 
would hardly have recognized her in the lovely girl 
who now reclined on a sofa in the centre of that room, 
leaning her round white arm upon that table covered 
with precious china and gold and silver plate, and who, 
with jewelled hand, raised from time to time the cham- 
pagne glass to her pretty red lips. 

She was dressed entirely in blue, the colour that 
suited her best. She had a long dress of dark blue 
velvet, over which she wore a tunic of pale blue satin, 
trimmed with the blue feathers from the breast of the 
peacock ; the body, which was also of pale blue satin, 
was cut square and disclosed her neck and throat, round 
which she wore blue velvet, fastened in front with one 
large diamond of surpassing lustre ; her white arms were 
adorned with handsome bracelets ; and her hands which 
were plump and small, were also glittering with jewels. 

She wore her golden hair cut straight over the fore- 
head and hanging loose behind, simply tied with a blue 
velvet as a child might have worn it, but in the centre of 
this velvet there shone a large star in diamonds, which now 
she generally wore as a badge appropriate to her name. 

Altogether she looked exceedingly pretty and 
piquante. Her beauty, indeed, was nothing so very 
transcendental. It was merely a figure chiffonee such as 
you might see anywhere, and which is very common 
amongst the lower classes in England — a pretty, fair face, 
with golden hair, with irregular features, and with 
nothing intellectual or refined about her ; but she looked 
so very young, so very innocent — ^there was such a 
strange mixture of bashfalness and familiarity, half 
awkward and half graceful about her — that no one 
could have helped admiring her. 



however, seldom spoke. IShe reclined on the velvet 
cushions of the sofa, and laid her hand caressingly upon 
the shoulder of Lord Belgrave, who sat by her, but 
her eyes were almost all the time intently fixed upon 
Juan, who sat opposite, and who was the gayest and the 
merriest of the whole party. 

He seemed to talk and laugh for everybody, and Lord 
Twickenham and Lord Edwin, who sat on either side of 
him, seemed highly amused by his conversation, so much 
so that at times they almost forgot the presence of the 
lady, who merely smiled now and then, showing her 
pretty little teeth, and played with Lord Belgrave's 
watch-chain. 

Juan talked a great deal and talked welL He talked 
about women and pleasure, about horses and sport He 
told stories and recounted anecdotes which, if perhaps 
not over-decorous, were intensely amusing and witty. 
The other men laughed but said little ; such men seldom 
take the trouble to be amusing in the society of Stellas ; 
and, in truth, that young lady herself would hardly have 
expected it from them, and if they had tried she would 
most likely not have understood what they said. 

Later in the evening the servants removed the table, 
but the guests remained in the same room. Juan brought 
out a guitar and played and sang. He played well, and 
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possessed a fine baritone voice, which seemed highly- 
suited to the lively Spanish airs which he sang. The 
gentlemen were charmed with him and made him repeat 
every song. Stella simply looked at him with supreme 
admiration, and laughed at Lord Twickenham's jokes 
without taking her eyes off the handsome Spaniard. 

Later on still, a small table was brought out and a 
roulette board placed upon it. Stella seated herself in an 
arm-chair near it, and amused herself by tossing the 
little ivory ball upon it and making it spin, stopping it 
every now and then with her pretty little plump hands, 
whose rings seemed to blaze forth rays of light in every 
direction. 

The gentlemen collected round the table and began to 
play, and still Juan seemed to be the ever gay leader. 
The stakes, at first small, were soon doubled, and the 
betting became generaL Stella merely laughed, and 
encouraged them to play more, with a few slang phrases, 
which sounded pretty coming from her sweet mouth. 

Lord EdwiQ, the youngest of the men, grew excited ; 
his eyes were intently fixed upon that little ball, which 
seemed to have a strange fascination for him, and he 
placed a handful of bank-notes on the table. Stella 
laughed all the more at this, and Juan's eyes sparkled as 
they met her's with an indescribable expression of ahnost 
infernal joy. 

The ball had already been thrown upon the turning 
roulette by Stella's pretty jewelled fingers, when Lord 
Belgrave suddenly rose from the sofa on which he had 
been lying, and, with a rapid movement, stopped the fatal 
toy with one hand, while with the other he took the 
bank-notes. 

" Stop," he said, " this is not a gaming-house ! I won't 
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tone. " I did not mean to offend you, but you know I 
hate gambling ; and you of all people, remember, should 
be the very last one to do it. What would you have 
done if you had lost all this money ? " he added, while 
he gave it back to him. "And if you had lost it, ten 
to one you would have lost three times more to try 
and get it back. No, Edwin, you cannot afford it. Un- 
fortunately, I am not always near you to prevent your 
ruining yourself, but in my presence you shall not 
gamble." 

There was something so very tender and fatherly in 
his tone and manner while saying this, that Lord Edwin 
could hardly be offended. Besides, he was far too good- 
natured to have been so in any case, and his excitement 
having now somewhat subsided, he threw himself down 
on a sofa near the window, which was open and jfrom 
which the moonlit river could be seen between the trees, 
looking very much ashamed of himself. 

Lord Belgrave now took the roulette in his hand, and 
inquired in a commanding voice — 

" Who brought this infernal machine into my house ? " 

Stella looked at him with a face expressive of speech- 
less amazement. " I," she said after a short pause, during 
which Juan and Lord Twickenham stared at each other 
in mute astonishment. " I saw it at a shop the other 
day. It looked so awfully pretty that I boilght it 
Don't be angry with me, now, Bel — it only cost a guinea." 
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" A guinea ! And fools would stake thousands upon 
it ! I forgive you, Stella ; you are a child still, and know 
nothing of these things. I'll be bound to say somebody 
else put the idea into your head," and his penetrating 
cold grey eyes fixed themselves upon Juan, who returned 
his look with a smile of cynic scorn. " It was not your 
idea ; let me never see it again. There, take it away." 

Stella took it from him and hid it behind the cushions 
of the sofa. 

" This room is oppressively warm ; let us go into the 
garden, Stella." 

Stella threw a white burnous over her shoulders, and, 
taking his arm, went out through the open window into 
the garden. 

" What a confounded jackass ! " burst out Lord 
Twickenham as soon as they had gone. " Why couldn't 
he let us go on with our little game ? " 

Edwin, who heard these words from the sofa on which 
he lay, rose suddenly to his feet. 

"Charlie," he said, in a voice that betrayed great 
emotion, " I won't have you call my brother such names 
— ^my good, my noble-hearted brother ! You should be the 
very last man to insult him and in his own house, too ! " 

" This is not his house. We are Stella's guests." 

"But who pays for everything, I should like to know? 
Not that insinuating fellow who stands tiiere like 
Mephistopheles, laughing at us ! " 

Juan bit his Ups, and a look of hatred flashed from 
his eyes, for though he had lost the conscience, he still 
retained the consciousness, of a gentleman. Lord 
Twickenham was thunder-struck. When he turned 
round Lord Edwin had disappeared through the open 
window. 



" What a contbunded nttisanoe it is that one must 
expose oneself to be insulted every time one comes to see 
this woman Why should Belgrave rule supreme over 
her ? Confound the fellow ! Ah ! Stellar-Stella, he is 
not worthy of yon" 

Juan looked at him for some time in silence. 

" Do you love h«- very much ? " he asked, taking hold 
of his hand« 

" Love her ! Why I adore her ever since I saw her 
in the Terpsichore that night. I have done nothing but 
dream of her. By Jove ! you ask me if I love her ! " 

" Can you trust me ? " 

" Of course, old fellow." 

" Very well, then ; hope ! " 

It was now the young Earl's turn to take hold of the 
Spaniard's hand 

" Do you mean it ? Do you really — ^really think she 
cares for me ? " 

" Can you doubt it ? " 

" Well, you see, Belgrave is a handsome man ; he is a 
deal cleverer and richer than I am. He can talk and all 
that, which I find such a confounded bore; yet I suppose 
I am not half a bad fellow — eh ! What do you think ? If 
I had that girl I would do anything for her! I would 
give her a house ten times finer than this — that I would ! " 

" Very well ; then Charlie, my boy, trust to me. She 
shall be youra But you must do something for me too, 
you know." 
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" Oh, anything you like ! Are you hard-up ? Do you 
want cash ? Remember that I am your friend." 

Juan smiled, and put his arm through that of the 
young man. 

"No, it is not money. I owe you enough of that 
already. Come into the garden and I'll tell you." And 
he drew him through the open window into the moonlit 
garden. 

" She is a lovely creature — the devil she is ! Juan, 
old fellow, I'll lay you a pony that she'll end by loving 
me after all." 

" Of course she will." And they disappeared amongst 
the trees. 



CHAPTER XXIIL 

UNDER THE SPELL. 
(Not by Mr, F. RMnson,) 

An hour later Stella and Juan were alone in the same 
room. 

The candles were burning low in the golden candela- 
bra, and the atmosphere was heavily laden with the 
smoke of tobacco, which the stillness of the warm even- 
ing had not yet dissipated, though the window was still 
open. 

Juan was lying lazily upon the sofa and seemed lost 
in profoimd thought. Stella — more lovely than she had 
looked yet that evening — stood beside him; her pretty 
dimpled cheeks seemed unusually flushed, and her pretty 
plump hands were playing nervously with the tassels of 
the sofa. 

" I don't believe you, Jack," she said suddenly, as if 
answering an inward question often repeated. " You say 
you love me, and you treat me like this ! " 

Juan, whom these words seemed to awaken as if from 
a dream, looked up at her. 

" What makes you think so, Stella ? Do you not see 
me devoted always to your interest — ^ready to serve you 
at any moment ? '' 
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Stella shook her head. 

" If you loved me really, Jack, you would not allow 
me to go on like this, cheating that poor man ! " 

Why, girl, is not that a proof of my love ? I must 
love you very much when I permit others to make love 
to you without being jealous. I trust you, Stella ! Can't 
you trust me ? " 

" You ain't in love. Jack ; and the worst of it is that 
I can't help loving you somehow or other," and the tears 
started to her eyes as she said this. 

*' Calm yourself, Polly — calm yourself! K it were not 
for me do you think you would be living now in this 
beautiful house, with that pretty garden to stroll about 
in, and real Lords for your friends ? " 

" Well, I s'pose not ; leastways I would not wear 
these fine clothes, and live like a lady. But you ain't in 
love with me for all that. Do you think as I can't see 
through your little game ? You only think o' making 
money ; tin's your love ! You don't care for me." 

" We must have money to live. This is as good a way 
of making it as any other." As he said this his hand 
came upon the roulette, which had been hidden behind 
the sofa cushions in disgrace. " What a pity," he said, 
taking it up in his hand, " that your man stopped this. 
There is a fortune to be made with this. If you had not 
been a siUy little fool you would have stood your gi^oimd 
against him, and, fifty to one, he would have permitted 
us to go on. As it is, there is an end of it, I suppose," 
and he threw it out of window. 

Stella looked confused. 

" I can't be hard with him, poor man . — it ain't in my 
'eart. I cheat him enough as it is. He loves me so, Jack! 
— he loves me so ! " 



'*' 1 am giad his tine speeches have no eii'eefc upon you. 
He is a fool, like the rest ; but, unfortunately, he has a 
head as weU as a heart ; and I am afraid he is not good 
for much. A fellow like Charlie Twickenham, now, 
would be far easier to deal with. You could make him 
do what you liked." 

" Who ?— Lord Twickenham ? " 

" He is madly in love with you. Take my advice — 
leave that serious prig, and take up with the young one. 
Between you and me, we'll squeeze him to a penny. He's 
a jolly chap ! " 

" What ! leave Bel, after all he has done for me ? Oh, 
Jack ! " 

" Are you troubled with scruples now ? K you take 
to that sort of thing you'll never get on in the world, my 
girl. Now let's see what you have managed to get 
lately out of him." 

And rising from the sofa he sat down at the table 
and wrote on a piece of paper, from her dictation, the 
different articles of jewellery, dresses, laces, and small 
works of art, which it would seem Lord Belgrave had 
given her during the last few days. 

From this conversation, which I blush to write, yet 
which I believe it necessary to record — ^for it aflFords such 
a true specimen of what goes on every day in Maj^air 
amongst the class, which unfortunately is growing 
larger every day, whose sole aim in life is the amassing 
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of gold and the betraying of men — it will be seen how 
utterly corrupt and depraved our handsome Spaniard had 
become since his arrival in London. 

He did not love Stella more than he loved the poor 
deluded Geraldine — ^for he was a man incapable of any 
lofty sentiment, of any holy feeling — ^but he was so 
wondrously handsome, so very fascinating — ^there was 
something so very irresistible in his manly bearing, in his 
frank open countenance, in his quick smile, in those 
large black eyes of his, even in his devil-may-care spirit 
— ^that even men felt drawn towards him, and women 
could hardly help loving him. 

Stella was not a bad girl ; she had some good senti- 
ments still left in her, though the hardships and miseries 
she had gone through, and the ill-treatment she had 
undergone from her cruel step-mother, would have been 
enough to have stifled all good feelings. But she had 
fallen desperately in love with this great tempter; she 
had fallen into his power like the innocent fly falls into 
the spider's web, and she had become his tool. He was 
fully aware of the sentiments he inspired ; he was fully 
awalre of the love she felt for him, and that the more 
harshly he treated her the more tenderly would she cling 
to him ; and he determined to make her useful to him — 
to make her subservient to his miserable aims, to turn her 
into the pretty bait with which he could fish for men, 
and, drawing them out of their element, enrich himself 
with their gold. 

Ah, can there be anything more horrible than this ? 

Stella was a poor weak creature ; she did not know 
that she was doing wrong, though her heart at times told 
her that she was ungrateful to the poor deceived man 
who spent his money upon her, and bought her villas 
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Imprisoned in a cage of wretchedness and poverty from 
her birth, surrounded by vice and misery from her earliest 
years, could a poor ignorant girl like her have behaved 
better when the door had suddenly been thrown open, 
and a garden, full of bright and dazzling flowers ready to 
offer her their sweetest perfume, lay before her like a 
new world, in which she was told that she was free to 
take what she pleased and enjoy life as she liked ? 

She was a second Gretchen — ^lovely and innocent, like 
Goethe's heroine ; and she had fallen a victim to the arch- 
tempter's magic art, like the sweet German girl in the 
play ; only that in this case the Faust and the Mephis- 
topheles had been one and the same man, and the £eJ1 
consequently all the greater. 
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CHAPTEK XXIV. 

NEVER TOO LATE TO MEND. 
{Not hy Charles Beade,) 

Despite all his foibles. Lord Edwin Beauville possessed 
many high and generous qualities. Accustomed from his 
earliest youth to mix only with the fast and the gay, 
dissipation had almost become a habit with him, yet he 
was still a noble-minded young man, who could appre- 
ciate the highest and loftiest sentiments, and even at 
times share them. 

Mayfair had done its best to spoil a fine candid dispo- 
sition, with abilities far above mediocrity, but Mayfair 
had only partially succeeded. 

Though the darling of ladies, and the spoiled favourite 
with men, he was still capable of becoming essentially a 
man and rendering himself superior to many ; yet at 
his age it was but natural that he should be content to be 
the favourite in boudoirs and at the clubs. 

He loved society; it was his world— his element; 
taken out of it, like the fish when out of water, he would 
soon have perished. Scandal was his delight — ^the society 
of the reckless and thoughtless his passion. 

The efiect which the wondrous beauty of Sibyl had 
produced upon him had been of a most contradictory 



most material sort — ^that her beauty was the beauty of a 
Satanella, not the beauty of an angeL 

Like his brother, he too noticed the cruel sensuality 
that smiled in her coral lips — ^the cold cynic look that 
lurked in her splendid eyes — ^and comprehended that the 
matchless brow so dazzlingly fair had aU the low brutal 
passions of the animal impressed upon it. He too, like 
Lord Belgrave, could not help remarking that Sibyl 
Fetherstone was a woman of the strongest passions, 
a woman whose love would turn life into a paradise or a 
heU ! But at the same time he felt that something 
stronger than his reason drew him towards her — some- 
thing against which it would have been useless for him 
to contend. When he was away from her he could 
discuss her in his mind cahnly enough ; he could reason 
and think about her as he might have done about any 
other woman ; but when in her presence he felt himself 
spell-bound. He could only look at her, and admite her 
beauty. 

He therefore fought shy of her as much as he possibly 
could, and seldom went to the houses where he was 
likely to meet her. The theatricals at Lady Tottenham's 
had thrown them a great deal together. He had then 
been two or three times on the point of declaiing himself 
to her ; but now the reaction had come, and it was by the 
side of the gentle Lady Juliet that he sought to forget 
the matchless charms of the modem Cleopatra. 
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One affcemoon towards the end of May, soon after 
that memorable supper at Stella's, when his brother had 
made him half promise never to gamble again, he went 
to Prince's skating rink to see Lady Juliet, who had told 
him the night before at Lady Paul's ball that she 
intended going there. 

He walked along the asphalte pavement, upon which 
several pretty little children were gliding gracefully 
about on their wheeled skates, and at last met that 
young lady near the band, sitting under one of the 
canvas umbrellas by the side of her mother, Lady Cowes, 
and her sister, Lady Maude. The ladies immediately 
made room for him, and he sat down beside them. The 
conversation became general, and, of course, it turned on 
the aflFairs of others. Edwin, I have said before, was 
fond of scandal, and he amused himself at intervals by 
making shrewd criticisms on the dresses and characters 
of their various friends around them. 

Lady Windermere was one of the party. This lady, 
who went by the name of "Castor-oil," because her words 
were so soft and smooth, and their eflFects so peristaltic 
— ^probably the consequence of her early education, her 
father having been a doctor — ^was an amazing prude in 
her judgment of others, and there was nothing she 
delighted in so much as in setting everybody to rights. 
She and Lord Edwin were therefore a good match ; they 
seemed to have all the talk to themselves; it was s^ 
playftd tournament of tongues. 

Lady Juliet hated scandal, and seldom indulged in it. 
She was sorry to see the man she loved take to it with 
so much amore, but she could not help being amused 
at their conversation, and cast glances of imdisguised 
admiration at his bright face that seemed to sparkle all 
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" See that woman," he was saying at that moment, 
" how charming, how sweet ! Who would think that 
her poor husband has been forced to leave London on 
accoimt of her temper ? Lady Windermere, do observe 
those two men — I mean Lord Dublin and that very tall 
dark man by his side, with the sunburnt face? Look at 
them — are they not tell-tale faces ? They should never 
walk together — ^it is bad for our morals ! " 

" What do you mean ? " 

" Don't you know that the Vicomte de St. Jacques— 
his father, you know — ^ran away with Lady Dublin ; but, 
unfortunately. Lord and Lady Dublin were in the same 
boat, and neither of them could divorce the other — ^the 
present Lord Dublin is therefore De St. Jacques' brother; 
you can understand the resemblance now, I hope." 

" By-the-bye, Lady Windermere, have you heard any- 
thing more of Baroness de Writtenham's daughter ? " 

"No; I only know that she ran away from her 
husband — a profligate, I believe. Can you tell me any- 
thing more ? " 

Lord Edwin raised his shoulders and shut his eyes, 
with the air of a man who could say a great deal but 
fears to shock people. Lady Windermere smiled, and 
thought she understood a great deal. The good lady, 
however, was mistaken, for Edwin knew nothing about 
the lady in question ; if he had known anything he 
would only have been too glad to teU it. 
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" Here come the Misses Fetherstone. The dark one 
seems sad, I suppose she is thinking of somebody," Lady 
Windermere said, casting a side glance at Lord Edwin, 
for she knew how much he admired her. " The fair one 
has always that handsome Spaniard by her side; I 
wonder what he sees to admire in her ? " 

" Do you admire him ? " 

"Who? — the handsome Don Juan — *Look and Die,' as 
they call him, I believe, at the clubs ? Of course! — don't 
you ? — ^he is so very handsome and so clever ! I believe 
he plays the guitar divinely. But, of course, I shouldn't 
ask you ! All the men are said to be jealous of him ; I 
suppose you are no exception ? " 

Edwin bit his lips and hid the colour which had 
suddenly flown to his face with his pocket-handkerchief. 

Sibyl, who was walking with her aunt, came straight 
to their group and began talking to Lady Juliet, with 
whom she still pretended to be great friends. Whether, 
if Lord Edwin had not formed part of the group, she 
would have come up so cordially to shake hands with 
her, is a problematical question. 

La the meantime, at the other end of the lawn. Lord 
Twickenham, who had come with Juan, and had only 
left him when Geraldine came in, stood talking with 
Mrs. Dickson. 

" Look at her ! " that lady was saying, " always flirting 
with some one ; at her age, too ! Colonel Rich seems 
greatly bored with Miss Bird ; I see him casting side 
glances at Mrs. Chataine. Strange partnership that, is it 
not ? " 

" Which do you mean ? " 

" Why, Mrs. Chataine and Miss Bird's, of course. You 
did not think I would talk of the other — I, her best friend 1 



attended, neither will he accompany her himself, so Miss 
Bird is generally useful, they say; and, at all events, 
while serving herself, she serves to chaperone her 
chaperone. You understand now." 

As she said this they passed before the umbrella 
under which sat Sibyl and Lady Juliet with Lord 
Edwin. 

" There is Miss Fetherstone flirting again with Lord 
Edwin," she said, calling Lord Twickenham's attention 
to them. " After all her experience in angling, it is odd 
that she should only throw in for small fish — I suppose 
she finds that big ones won't bite — ^but I must not speak 
about her to you ; she is your sister, I forgot. By-the- 
bye, the dear Countess must find it very nice to have her 
in the house this hot weather — she is such a refrigerator, 
mon cher ! " 

Lord Twickenham smiled, but walked on in silence ; 
and Mrs. Dickson went on chatting in the same strain. 
She was not a yoimg woman, but she still retained the 
traces of beauty, and though by no means " clever," yet 
she possessed a certain social wit — if I may so call it — 
that the young Earl found at times highly amusing. 

Mrs. Dickson was a woman who lived for society, and 
though she was not one of the upper ten, as her friends 
who were took very good care to let her know, she liked 
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to be thought one by those who did not belong to that 
magic circle. She had the Peerage — that Bible of the 
lordolatrous country — at her fingers' ends, and would 
tell you everything she knew — and a great deal more 
besides — about everybody. 

" I am off now," she said, when in the course of their 
walk they came to the entrance gate. " I am going to 
Mrs. Ascot Grifl^'s reception. Poor dear, she is always 
so very anxious to have me ; will you come ? I can take 
you in my carriage." 

Lord Twickenham excused himself. 

" Ah ! " she said, " I forgot that Lady Isobel will not 
be there " (this was said with much archness and he-he- 
ing). " Never mind, I always make allowances for people 
in love. You know I like Lady Isobel Clanfyne ; I wish 
you'd introduce me to her the next time we meet. Good- 
bye ! " And she added, as he saw her into her carriage, 
" I suppose you won't be induced to come with me, but 
mind you don't go after the Chataine. Take my advice. 
I am her dearest friend, so you may imagine how well I 
know she is dangerous." Then tripping into the carriage 
like an elderly fairy, she said to the footman, " Drive 
on to Mrs. Ascot Griflin's as quickly as possible." " Lord 
Twickenham, good-bye again, and mind what I tell 
you." 

The footman got on the box and a second afterwards 
her carriage had disappeared through the iron gates into 
Hans' Placa 

As Lord Twickenham was once more entering the 
skating rink Lord Malise came up to him. 

I have already introduced this man to my readers, and 
as everybody in London knows him, I did not think it 
necessary to say much about him ; but as, now I think of 
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allowed one ball dress a year, manages to spend a pretty 
considerable sum on the turf. He has horses entered at 
half the races in the country. According to Bell's I/ife he 
is an invariable attender at all races^ and aji a.ctor in 
most of them ; and he is an habitue at the Corner^ where 
he compiles a libretto which might do credit even to 
Lady Brightly, and where he has lost and won such sums 
of money as Lady Bury herself might be proud ofl He 
does not care much for society as a rule, and he carefully 
avoids young ladies and especially their mammas ; though 
he is "no great catch/' as these poor ladies console them- 
selves by saying. He is always to be seen with Captain 
Stunner, that notorious turf-robber, who knows all the 
stables and all the jockeys and has all the '' information,'* 
who prides himself in being a match for the best Leg 
at Newmarket, and who is said to put him up to many a 
" rummish plant." The men of his own station do not 
amuse him much, and it is chiefly amongst the Captain 
Stunner set that he likes to shine ; but he has lived so 
much with that clever rogue that he has begun at last to 
learn the value of money, and, tired of being swindled, 
would rather like to try his hand at swindling for a 
change — (so much for the consequences of living in such 
company !) — and he is now therefore trying to get into 
Lord Twickenham's good graces, whom he knows to be 
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rich, young, and foolish — ^three qualifications which are 
invaluable for the turf. 

On the present occasion our noble friend was however 
rather tired, and Lord Malise's horsey conversation had 
few attractions for him ; so he listened in silence to his 
Jockey Club anecdotes, and soon let him see that he was 
not "available" that day; upon which the sporting young 
Earl left him, and, assailing the Duke of Melrose, another 
man rich, yoimg, and foolish, he repeated to him the same 
anecdotes, which it is to be hoped, for his sake, had no 
better efiect with him, though I am afraid such may not 
have been the case, for the young Duke had already 
tasted the intoxication of winning money at Monte Carlo 
last winter, and from the rouge-et-noir table to the turf 
there is but one step, though a fellow must needs be 
even greener than either to take it. 

Lord Twickenham, heartily glad of having got rid 
of him, made his way to the umbrella under which his 
step-sisters now sat. 

The band was playing a waltz at the time, and as he 
approached the group, Cyril SchoU came up with Mr. 
Jobkin, who had been elected a member of the Club 
only the day before, and introduced him to Lady Cowes 
and her daughters. He took a seat near Lady Juliet 
and began talking about Cowes and yachting. "I am 
fond of the sea," he said. "I intend buying a yacht 
myself — nice amusement, ain't it?" Lady Juliet was 
forced to answer him, and he went on talking about the 
sea and the various things he intended doing with his 
money, to the great discomfiture of the poor girl, who 
would have given anything at that moment to have got 
rid of him and to have heard what Lord Edwin was 
saying to Sibyl at the other side of the table. 



it was time to go, the whole party rose, the ladies shook 
hands, and, while they wer^ saying good-bye. Lord 
Twickenham approached Lord Edwin, and asked him 
in a careless tone if he was going to the Argyle that 
evening. 

" Perhaps ; though you know I am a Terpsichorean. 
I prefer the Terpsichore, but if you are going I sball go 
too. Good-bye, then ; we'll meet at the Argyle/' 

Lord Twickenham gave his arm to Lady Windermere 
and conducted her to her carriage ; the other ladies also 
got into theirs, and the party was soon dispersed. Lord 
Edwin mounted his horse and rode in the direction of 
Belgrave Square, lost in profound thought. He had seen 
Sibyl and Juliet side by side, and though it had been in 
a public place, where a thousand things stood in the way, 
yet he had been able to draw certain comparisons and 
his heart was bewildered with harassing emotions. 
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CHAPTER XXV. 

LOST AND WON. 
(Not hy Miss Oraik,) 

Lord Edwin dined with his brother that evening. 
Alfredo and Percy Ferrers were also of the party, but 
they left directly after that meal, for they were going to 
the theatre, and the two brothers remained alone. 

Edwin, who had been more silent than usual that 
evening, now became entirely so. Lord Belgrave could 
not help remarking his pre-occupation, and, seating him- 
self on the sofa beside him, asked him in an affectionate 
tone what was weighing on his mind that made him so 
morose who was usually the life and soul of a party. 

Edwin was sincerely attached to his brother, and, 
encouraged by his words, acknowledged to him how 
greatly perplexed he felt. He confessed his admiration 
for the stately Sibyl, and at the same time imparted to 
him his doubts and misgivings. " What do you think of 
her ? " he finished by saying. 

" That I never saw a woman I could admire more, or 
love less." 

" She is wondrously handsome ! " 

" She is a perfect beauty, I agree with you ; but 
beware of her, Edwin. I know how greatly you admire 



the heart, but now that you approach the subject 
yourself, I do not mind speaking. Do you really ask 
me for my advice ? " 

" I always looked up to you as to a superior mind, 
Bel. I do indeed ask you for your advice ; give it to me 
now, before it is too late ; I promise to abide by it, for as 
yet my heart is free." 

"Do not think that I am prejudiced against her, 
Edwin ; I admire her too much for that — ^for I nearly 
fell a victim to her fascinations myself last season ; but I 
am afraid of her. She is a woman of the strongest 
passions — the style of woman we seldom see in this cold 
and matter-of-fact country of ours ; she is made of the 
stuff of such women as Semiramis, Zenobia, Cleopatra, 
and so many others of that sort. In her, passion will be 
life. In men, you know, there are many things which 
help to form and direct our minds; in women, when 
passion takes possession of them, it rules them completely. 
In them, passion is like a mighty river which, while it 
flows calmly on between high and strong banks, fertilises 
and enriches the coimtry it traverses, but when it roUs 
over low marshy ground it grows impetuous and un- 
ruly, and soon carries everything before it in its mighty 
course which nothing can hinder, and ends by destroying 
those precious crops to which it might have been so 
serviceable if it had only been kept from its som'ce 
within its proper bounds. In our present state of society 
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only one passion is possible for women — ^love ! — ^at once 
the tenderest and the most dangerous of all passions. 
Sibyl is a woman that will love with all the intensity, 
with all the fire, of an Eastern nature. If the man she 
loves is able to control her, to direct her mind, she will 
make the best, the most devoted of wives ; but do you 
think that you could be that man ? " 

Edwin remained silent for some time, as if lost in 
profound thought. At last he said — 

" No ; for even now I feel that she exercises a power 
over me from which I can hardly free myself I could 
love her — love her to distraction — ^but I fear I could 
never have the strength of mind to rule her." 

"You speak feelingly, Edwin. I thought you were 
already too blinded by her charms to be able to see the 
dangers that are attached to them; but I see with 
pleasure that you are still able to reason, and reason with 
a cool head. Take my advice, Edwin ; have nothing to 
do with her. If she were to love you, as you suppose she 
feels inclined to do, you will become perhaps the beloved 
toy of an hour, the cherished plaything that will amuse 
for a while, and then is thrown on one side in disgust. 
You might become, perhaps, a useful tool which she 
would mould to her pleasure and love accordingly, but 
her master — ^never ! " 

" You know, Bel, that I begin to think that women 
are dangerous playthings, and that the less one has to do 
with them the better." 

" Ah ! aU women are not like Sibyl ! There are, 
women of a weaker, gentler nature, whom we can cherish 
and love without incurring the danger of becoming their 
slaves." 

" There is Stella, for instance." 



know my nature, Edwin ; I cannot live alone — ^I must 
have someone to cherish, to love, to protect. If I had 
been bom a poor man I might have met a woman poor 
like myself, whom misfortime would have drawn towards 
me. The same trials would have been before us, and 
our lot would have been naturally the same. Sympathy 
would have united us; love would have rendered us 
superior to all trials; and I might have been a happy 
man. But as it is, I am above such things. I stand as 
it were upon a pedestal from which I can see the 
troubles of others, hear their cries, feel for them acutely, 
but never mingle with them. I long for a woman to 
love, and when I cast my eyes around on the 
women of our class, the only pne from which I am 
allowed to choose a wife, I see nothing but the spoiled 
children of fashion — ^girls who would become my wife 
gladly enough it is true, but only because I am a 
Marquis ! The glitter of my coronet seems to blind them 
to all else. I do not know one who would love me for 
myself I do not blame them — ^it is the way in which 
they have been brought up. Their mothers encourage 
them — their mothers point me out and ask them to love 
me. They try to obey, but only succeed in loving the 
Marquis — ^never the man ! There are a few women it is 
true, like Sibyl, who might perhaps love me for myself — 
but I dread them ; and there are plenty of silly romantic 
girls, like her sister Geraldine, whose ideas of life are 
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taken from novels and poems, and who think themselves 
in love with the first man that flatters them — dress him 
up in fabrications of their own fancy, fall down and 
worship him ; and when they get bored — ^that is to say 
directly after the marriage — ^pull the tinsel off him as 
quickly as they put it on ; for being their own, they think 
they may do what they like with it, and find another 
man who pleases their fancy fot a moment, and deck him 
in the same trappings. No— I do not know one single 
young lady that I could love ! This is why when I saw 
Stella, who seemed so pure, so innocent, so imsophis- 

ticated, I took her to my heart and made her Ah, 

Edwin, society forbids me to make her my wife, and I am 
glad now, for I begin to discover that what I believed to 
be love was only the passing longings of an hour. Stella 
is pretty ; she is a good girl — ah ! so different from the 
rest of her class — ^that she deserves to be happy — ^to 
become the wife of an honest man who will make her so, 
but not mine. She is not the woman I thought she was. 
I am afraid I shall soon get tired of her. You may condemn 
me — I have behaved like a fool — but it is best as it is." 

Lord Belgrave seemed greatly moved as he said this, 
and while he spoke the colour came and went repeatedly 
upon his manly cheeks. That usual air of cold and in- 
different hauteur which so characterised him seemed to 
have vanished. He spoke with an earnestness which 
rendered his words highly impressive. Edwin was 
greatly moved by them; he had seldom before had an 
opportimity of appreciating so fully his brother's noble 
nature and high sentiments. 

''And that man who is always there," he said, when 
Lord Belgrave had finished, "that Spaniard — Juan — 
what is he to her ? " 



I like him too. He is a fine open-hearted youth ; but 
that friend of his — ^that Juan — ^Bel, beware of him ! I 
have noticed certain looks pass between them .... 
I much fear that Stella is not quite as imconscious of his 
gc)od looks as you may thipk. Take care, Bel — ^he is a 
deep fellow that ! I am sorry to see Charlie so. thick 
with him." 

Lord Belgrave remained sUent for a moment. " He is 
a handsome man, highly amusing, clever, and she is 
attracted towards him, as we all are, by a strange, 
perhaps unfounded, fascination. She admu^es him, but I 
believe that's aU." 

"He is always there, though. You don't notice that?" 

" Well, no ; I had not remarked it ; but now I think 
of it I am sure it was his idea buying that confounded 
roulette that almost caused us to quarrel He certainly 
was with her when she bought it— but I am not afraid. 
She is a nice girl, a good little girl, there is no harm in 
her. Would that I could find a wife whom I could 
trust as much as I can trust her ! " 

" That wouldn't be difficult for you, Bel — ^but for me ! 
I suppose I shall have to die a bachelor, for what have 
I to recommend me ? " 

'' Do not talk like that, Edwin. It would be an idle 
compliment for me to say that you are not likely to love 
in vain. Why, you are one of the nicest men I know ; 
and I do not say this because you are my brother, but 
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because everybody thinks it. Men all agree in calling 
you ' a devilish jolly fellow/ and amongst the ladies you 
go by the name of ' Sweet Edwin.' At times even / 
have felt jealous of you ; and then you come and tell me 
to my face that you have nothing to recommend you ! " 

"Yes, but I am poor, you know. My income seems 
only just large enough to allow me to get handsomely 
into debt. With a few hundreds a year and my expen- 
sive tastes what can a fellow do ? Do you know that 
at times I have strong thoughts of emigrating to Ceylon, 
or one of those places where one can have good sport 
and a chance of making some money ? " 

" It would not be half a bad thing for you, really ; 
but I am afraid you are not the man to make money 
anywhere. I wish you were me and I you ; you would 
have made a much better Marquis, and I a much more 
useful working man. But something must certainly be 
done — ^you cannot go on like this. To begin with — I 
should advise you to break with those fast racing friends 
of yours, who plunge you into a sea of extravagance 
and then refuse to throw you a rope to save you from 
drowning." 

" Ah, you think me Mvolous and weak. Perhaps I 
am ; but do not judge me by what I am. I feel that if 
I tried I could easily rise superior to all these things 
that now make up my life — a useless, meaningless life, 
as you call it. Yet I flatter myself that I am not quite 
so devoid of steadiness of character and firmness of 
purpose as not to be able, some day, to become a useful 
member of society." 

" You speak like a true Englishman. I see there is 
the stuff in you to make a fine fellow after all. You 
deserve to be happy. If you could only settle down 



your secret, and that you are not insensible to the charms 
of a certain Lady Juliet ! " 

" She is a nice girl ! " 

"Ah! you admire her — ^and she likes you too! I 
know it. I have often watched you together when you 
least thought it. What would you say to becoming her 
husband ? " 

Edwin's cheeks flushed still more. "I fear," he 
muttered, "that her family would never consent. How 
are we to live on a few hundreds a year ? *' 

" That's my business ! If you love her and she loves 
you nothing shall stand in the way, believe me. Her 
father, you know, only came into the title the other day, 
and quite unexpectedly, for the previous Earl was a 
young man who seemed to have a long life before him, 
and he was but a distant cousin. They were quite poor 
imtil lately, and the girls have been used to live upon 
slender means. Their expectations won't be great ; and 
whatever tliey are I will satisfy them ! " 
. "You!" 

" Yes ! Although my estates are aU entailed, the 
income is all mine to dispose of as I will. I shall not 
grudge a few thousands every year, Edwin, if they enable 
me to make your happiness; but if they are to be spent 
in useless extravagances, or gambled away on a race 
course, Edwin, it would be wrong of me to give them 
to you, for it would only be encouraging you in your bad 
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propensities. It had always been my intention to 
provide for you ; but I shall not do it until I see you 
settled, with a pretty wife to take care of yoiL" 

"Ah, Bel, you always were the best of brothers! 
How shall I ever thank you enough ! " 

"Not another word. To-morrow I shall call upon 
Lord Cowes, and see what I can do for you. Lady Juliet 
loves you, believe me, and I feel convinced that my 
demand will meet with the approval of her father.'* 

After this their conversation turned upon indifferent 
subjects, and soon afterwards Lord Belgrave left him to 
go to Lady Birmingham's balL As he went out of the 
room, he said, taking his brother's hand affectionately — 

" Mind you make me ' Best-man,' old fellow." 

When Lord Belgrave had gone, Edwin remained for 
some time lost in profound thought in the library, in 
which their conversation had taken place. 

"It is for the best," he thought. "Juliet is a nice 
girl, and loves me truly. I was always rather afraid of 
Sibyl, though she is by far the handsomest of the two." 

He then recollected that he had promised Lord 
Twickenham to meet him in the Argyle Rooms, and, 
calling a passing hansom, he betook himself to that 
resort of the idle and the gay. 



CHAPTER XXVI. 

HE COMETH NOT, SHE SAID. 
{Not hy Annie Thomas) 

» 

Weh-E the conversation I have narrated in the last 
chapter was going on between the two brothers, Sibyl 
sat alone by the open window in her room. 

It was a fine evening. The sun had gone down some 
time ago, and its last rays had disappeared, but the 
room was still dark, and the lamps stood on the table 
unlighted 

Sibyl had not gone down to dinner; she had sent 
an excuse, saying that she had a headache and preferred 
remaining in her room. 

There she sat by the open window, lier eyes fixed 
vacantly on the distant towers of the grand old Abbey, 
which they saw not, for her spirit seemed to be far away, 
lost in all-absorbing thoughts. The carriages roUed on 
the Mall beneath her; the peasants, with their cows, 
eulogised their fresh milk, and syllabub, at the top of 
their voices; and the numerous children who played 
around these poor animals laughed and cried by turns ; 
but she heard them not — she seemed lost in a deep and 
profound reverie. 
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" Do I love him ? Can this be love ? " were the 
questions which she put to herself for the hundredth 
time that day. 

Edwin was paramoimt in her mind. She could think 
of nothing else. 

That day she had watched him when talking to her 
friend Lady Juliet, at Prince's. A pang of jealousy had 
run through her. He looked so handsome ; his manners 
were so sweet ; Juliet seemed so happy by his side. She 
was unable to resist the temptation ; she had joined the 
group; she had employed her greatest fascinations to 
attract Edwin's attention, and to draw him from Juliet's 
side to bring him to hers, and she had succeeded. He 
had been unable to resist her look, her smila He had 
left the girl he had gone to Prince's expressly to meet, 
and had come and sat down beside her ! 

As he did so her eyes had met Lady Juliet's, and 
again she had discovered in them that look of intense 
love and jealousy which she had surprised in her in 
the boudoir the night of Lady Twickenham's " Small and 
Early." There was no doubt Juliet loved Edwin, and 
loved him with aU her heart. The joy which Sibyl felt at 
that moment would be difficult to analyze. It was the joy 
of secret triimiph — the joy of self-love — ^the joy of grati- 
fied ambition — which the loftiest natures can hardly help 
feeling at times. It was then that she had discovered 
the greatness of her power ; it was then that she had 
learnt to appreciate to its full extent the mysterious 
influence which she was able to exercise over Lord 
Edwin. 

When Mr. Jobkin had taken a seat near Juliet, and 
had begun to talk to her, her heart had bounded with 
joy. Eetreat was now cut off. Edwin, even if he had 
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but her eyes told her that of the many men there assem- 
bled, the very flower of London society, he was by far 
the handsomest, the most courted, the most run after. It 
was something to be admired by him, to be the one object 
of his ambition, to be able to make him the slave of her 
simplest caprice. 

"Could I sacrifice all my fondly-dreamt visions of 
ambition for him ? " she now asked herself, as she sat 
beside the open window, inhaling the soft warm breeze 
of the evening, and dreaming of him. *' Could his love 
satisfy me — me ! — ^the woman who had sworn never to 
marry anyone below a Duke ? " 

'' He is so handsome, so gentle, so refined ! " Then a 
new train of ideas coming to her mind she exclaimed, 
" Can it be I — I! — Sibyl Fetherstone — who have dreamt of 
distinguished heroes or stalwart knights as the only men 
worth loving, who am now pining for the pretty sweet 
face of a boy, with his gentle, almost feminine, smile ? 
And yet where could I find a better or a nobler man ? I 
might find plenty of stem handsome men, who might 
love me with all the passion I once longed for; but 
would that make me happy? I — I — ^who was bom to 
command, could I willingly submit to be the devoted 
love-blinded slave of a man ? Ah, no ! The joy of being 
loved by such a man would soon vanish when I found 
that I was only his slave. With Edwin I should always 
be mistress ; his gentle sweet nature would always yield 
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to mine. I could command him as I liked^ and he would 
love me all the more." 

Thus Sibyl began to question the truth of her early- 
visions of romance — ^for Sybil was rpmantic too, though 
not like her sister ; and her mind was too well trained, 
and her nature too passionate, to permit her to fall a 
victim, as Geraldine had done, to its wild dreams. 

" But then, he is only a second son; he has no money — 
no position ; and I — ^who dreamt of becoming a Duchess, 
and of possessing unbounded wealth ! No 1 I must not 
think of him-»-I must not ! " 

But her good resolution did not last long, for very 
soon the image of Lord Edwin would again present itself 
almost imperceived before her, and unconsciously she 
would find herself again thinking of him — " He is so 
handsome ! ^ 

Her sister came in at that moment to dress for the 
evening. She was going with her step-mother to Lady 
Birmingham's ball. 

'* How is your headache ? " she inquired, when she 
perceived her. 

" Better, my dear ; the fresh air has done me good." 
Are you coming to the ball ? " 
No ; I hardly feel well enough for that." 
It is a pity, for the Duke of Melrose is sure to be 
there." 

Sibyl sighed. " You must captivate him," she said 
after a short pause ; " I should like you to be a Duchess." 

"I! No — ^you would make a much better Duchess 
than I should ; besides I am not good-looking enough to 
captivate Aim, and they say he only admires dark women. 
Come, Sibyl, never mind your headache, the dancing wili 
soon make you forget it. Come along." 

YOL. I. X 
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When an hour later she again entered the boudoir, 
looking like a water nymph, she found Sibyl still in the 
same place, always in the same meditative attitude. 

"Come, Sibyl," she said, "this will never do. Fancy 
you of all people giving in like this to a headache, and 
when there is a young Duke waiting for you in Park 
Lane ! " 

Sibyl shook her head, and her sister, who was really 
desirous that she should go to the ball, sent her maid for 
the dress which she should have worn — ^a lovely blue 
tulle covered with white roses — ^a chef d'cewvre of Worth's 
art, which had come in the same box with hers. 

"Look, Sibyl; did you ever see anything si corrmie U 
faut — d bien-porte — ei chic, as Worth would say ? " 

"Even if it were chien it would not tempt me at 
this moment ; take it away ! I shall not go to Lady 
Birmingham's ball." 

There was so much decision in her words that 
Geraldine insisted no more, and soon afterwards Lady 
Twickenham's maid knocked at the door to say that her 
ladyship was ready and waiting for the young lady in 
the library. Geraldine kissed her sister and left the 
boudoir. 

Once more Sibyl was alone with her thoughts, and 
once more the thought of Edwin was the only one that 
could find a home for any length of time in her mind. 
If there ever was love in the world this was love ! It 
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is true that it was not the high, lofty, unselfish affection 
which existed between Alfredo and Consuelo, nor yet 
the passionate all-consuming love which she might have 
experienced for a man such as imtil then she had dreamt 
her lover would be. It was a love inspired simply by 
purely physical attractions and increased by self-love. 
Not a lofty motive for a passion, you will say. Well, 
perhaps not. A great many of our motives are not lofty, 
and Sibyl was by no means a perfect woman, of which I 
am sure my readers must be very glad, for perfect 
women, in novels especially, are dreadful bores. 

Suddenly she remembered the appointment which 
Edwin had made with her step-brother to meet him at 
the Argyle Rooms that evening. 

Like most young ladies she had always entertained 
an intense secret desire to see those places where men so 
love to go, and where they are forbidden by the 
established rules of society to follow them. Now she 
began to think of him there. She wondered what he was 
doing; what he was saying — saying perhaps of her; to 
whom he would speak ; if he would speak of love to any 
one she did not know, and whose fascinations even she 
would be imable to overpower. A dreadful jealousy took 
possession of her. She tried to reason agaiast it; — 
impossible! With her warm passionate nature it was 
impossible to reason. 

What at any other time she would have scorned to 
do — what in another she would have condemned — what 
no young lady ever dreamt of before — this newly- 
awakened jealousy, this irresistible curiosity to know 
what he was doing, now caused her to undertake. She 
put on an old gown and an old black bonnet which she 
seldom wore, and covered her face with a thick veU 



traversed the green avenues, emerging on the other 
side into Spring Oardens, and, calling the first cab she 
saw, in a voice that betrayed her emotion directed the 
cabman to take her to the Argyle Booms ! 
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CHAPTER XXVII. 

A WHIM AND ITS CONSEQUENCES. 
(JNot hy Q. P. i?. Grant.) 

The cab stopped in Great Windmill Street, before the 
gates of a building from which the soft strains of dance 
music issued, and in front of which a row of brilliant 
gas-lamps was burning. 

She paid the cabman his fare, and with a hurried step 
crossed the threshold. 

She found herself in a long passage. On one side of it 
an opening like the box-office of a theatre, behind which 
a man sat, having a table before him covered with 
money, attracted her attention. She did not know 
whether it was necessary to pay to go in or not The 
fear of doing anything that would make her conspicuous 
caused her to stop for a minute before she proceeded any 
further, but seeing a lady gorgeously attired in satin and 
laces pass her and go through without paying, she 
followed her example, and entered through a small door 
into the ball room. 

At first her eyes could discern nothing; a heavy 
atmosphere of tobacco smoke, to which she was unaccus- 
tomed, and the dazzling brilUancy of countless gas jets, 
prevented her from seeing anything, and caused her to 
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seemed to have left her ; she would have given anything 
not to have been there ; but once there it would be almost 
as foolish, she thought, to go away without seeing him. 
No, she would stay and see with her own eyes what he 
was doing ; she would stay and brave the consequences. 

As these thoughts passed through her mind she drew 
the shawl more closely around her, and lowered the veil 
that concealed her features still more over her fiice. 

As she did this a woman approached her. " Why do 
you cover your face, girl ? " she said, in a harsh tone of 
voice. " Do you think as any one will care a damn for 
the like of yer ? " 

These words made her tremble. She went on through 
the room as if she had been in a dream — ^a stranger to 
everything around her. There might have been a hundred 
men there she knew, and she would not have recognised 
any of them ; her eyes only looked for one — ^they would 
have been blind to any other. 

She wandered round and round that room for some 
time. No one seemed to notice, or, if they did, no one 
seemed to trouble themselves about her. A man once 
came near and said something about her veil She did 
not understand his words, and took no notice of him. 
Another one came up to her and asked if she would like 
to " liquor up ; " she shook her head in silence and passed 
him by. 

When she was making the tour of the room for the 
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third time, her eyes at last discerned amongst the crowd 
the figure of her Edwin. She immediately went towards 
him, and stopped at a short distance from him. He was 
with Lord Twickenham, who had a woman on his arm, a 
pretty brunette, dressed in pink silk, with a white tulle 
bonnet covered with moss roses. Lord Edwin was talking 
to them at the time, but when he saw the tall dark figure 
so closely veUed, whose eyes seemed so intensely fixed on 
him, he stopped and turned round. 

" Look at that woman ; mysterious, by Jove ! " 

Lord Twickenham laughed. "A poor devil, I 
suppose ! " 

" I wonder. 1*11 speak to her ; she seems to stare at 
me especially." And he walked straight to her and said 
a few words, which she, in the excitement of the moment, 
failed to understand. 

" Cheer up, my gii'l," he said then ; " don^t give a fellow 
the dumps." 

" Let me go," she burst out, " I don't detain you." 

" But why do you want to go ? " 

Sibyl stared at him. At that moment she would have 
given anything not to be there. 

" Come, come. I see you are new here ; you do not 
know the usages of the place ; let me be your chaperon.'* 
And he added, in a softer tone, " You need fear nothing 
with me." 

He offered her his arm, which she involuntarily took, 
and before she knew what she was doing she found 
herself walking with him up the room. 

" It is a strange place, is it not ? Not half so pretty as 
the Terpsichore though ; I am a Terpsichorean, you know. 
Have you ever been there ? " 

Sibyl shook her head in silence. 
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" Miss Roberts ! Why, you don't expect Tne to call 
you Miss Roberts. Haven't you got a Christian name ? " 

" Yes— NeUy." 

" Nelly ! I like it I am sure we shall become great 
friends. Won't you take off that veil and let me see 
your face ? Ah, you are afraid to daazle me with your 
beauty ; but give me some idea ? — ^it won't take me so 
much by surprise, you know. Are you fair or dark ? " 

" Fair," she said almost mechanically. 

" Fair ! I like fair women — long golden hair, pink 
and white complexion, blue eyes — ^that style — ^he ! You 
are an awfully nice girl, you know ; you must give me a 
kiss." 

Sibyl started. "A kiss!" she repeated. "Neyer — 
iiever! I am not what you think. I am an honest girl ! 
I only came here by mistake ! " 

" Who ever doubted that, Nelly ? But now you are 
here, you know, you must accustom yourself to the ways 
of the house. You must give me a kiss. Who ever heiu*d 
of a girl refusing a kiss at the Argyle ? Come, come, be 
reasonable, and I'll give you some champagne. Do you 
know what that is ! Yes — very well, then give me a 
kiss." 

And he kissed her almost by force. When his lips 
touched hers, those lips which she had so often longed to 
kiss, her whole frame quivered, her own lips trembled, 
and she could not help kissing him in return. He laughed^ 
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and, drawing her towards an ottoman that stood near 
them in a comer, sat himself down beside her. 

The band was playing the Manolo Waltz — ^that same 
waltz to the entrancing strains of which she had so offcen 
listened to his soft passionate words in the fashionable 
drawing-rooms of Maj^air. She now had to listen to the 
very same words, uttered in still more passionate tones, 
and to the time of the same maddening waltz. But these 
words she felt were intended for another, and the thought 
made her turn cold. How little could he care for her when 
he could say the very same things he said to her to the 
very first woman he met — ^to a woman whose face he had 
not even seen ! 

And his loving words fell softly upon her eax between 
the notes of that mysterious waltz. Like some irresistible 
poison, his mouth came close to hers, and she could feel 
his warm soft breath upon her cheek, every minute 
coming nearer and nearer 1 

" K he only knew who I am ! Ah, no, no 1 — ^the 
traitor ! the villian ! — ^he shall never, never know ! He 
is but a gay deceiver after all ! And I — ^who thought 
that he loved me ! " 

At twelve o'clock a bell rang; the music stopped, 
and the lights were gradually put out. They were obliged 
to quit the place. 

" Where do you live, Nelly ? " he asked. 

" Not far." 

" Shall I call a hansom ? " 

" No. I can walk. Good-bye !" 

" Do you think I will leave you so easily ? No, Nelly. 
I must take you to the door of your house at least. WiU 
you lead the way ? " 

Sibyl, too confused to know what sho was doing, took 
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" Nelly," he said, after a time, "you have lost yourself. 
Tell me where you live ? I will take you. Why do you 
fear me ? *' 

She did not answer him ; but, turning a comer 
sharply, ran across the street. Just at that moment a 
carriage passed and, in her anxiety to get rid of him and 
to escape the carriage, the veil slipped off She gave a 
cry, and hid her face with her shawL He was some 
paces behind, and could not have seen her face ; but he 
heard the cry, and, coming to her, he said in a different 
voice than he had used until now — 

" It is useless to wander through the streets all night 
like this, Miss Fetherstone. Do you think that I have 
not known who you were all along ? '* 

If a thunderbolt had fallen at her feet Sibyl could not 
have been more thunderstruck.' 

" You knew me! .... You knew who I was! .... 

and you have treated me like this ! You have 

been laughing at me ! ... . Ah ! " 

" Why, as I met you at the Argyle Booms, I concluded 
that you wanted to be taken for a cocotte — so I have 
treated you like one !*' 

" Oh, great God ! What must you think of me ! " 

"That you are the most beautiful woman I know, 
and the bravest ! " 

As he said this she allowed the shawl to fall from her 
bands, and it was then for the first time that night that 
he saw her face. 
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He had never before been so impressed with her 
beauty. She had never looked so wondrously handsome 
in his eyes. 

The light of a neighbouring gas-lamp fell fiill upon 
her, and illuminated those handsome features of hers, 
which she no longer thought necessary to conceal 

Her bewilderment and confusion only increased her 
beauty, for it. added colour to her face, brilliancy to her 
eyes. Edwin could not take his from her face. She 
seemed to exercise over him the fascination of a serpent 
which he dreaded, yet which he could not resist. 

" Leave me, leave me ! " she said after a few seconds, 
as if seized suddenly with an overpowering sense of the 
awkwardness of her situation, and again drawing the 
shawl about her. " Leave me — Cleave, Lord Edwin ! I 
shall be ruined ! .... If my father were to know ! . . . . 
If it should ever get about ! . . . . Oh, you have me in 

your power I am at your mercy ; one word from 

you will ruin me for ever ! " 

" Do you believe me capable of speaking it ? " 

" No, not you ! I can trust you — but my step-brother, 
Charlie ? Do you think he recognized me ? " 

" I should say not ; he only saw you for a minute. I 
should not have recognized you if you had not spoken. 
But what possessed you to go to such a place — ^what 
made you go ? " 

Sibyl looked at him — ^her lustrous eyes fixed on his, 
her cheeks flushed, her lips tremulous. 
" Can you ask me ! " she said at last. 

The whole truth flashed suddenly upon him. The 
thought that she had gone after him had never entered 
his head before. He had merely believed that she had 
gone in search of a new sensation, prompted only by 



m a tremhiing voice — 

" Forgive me, Miss Fetherstone. Sibyl, forgive me ! " 

"Ah no — ^it is I who am to blame, Edwin. Edwin, I 
did not know what I was doing. I was mad !— mad with 
love!" 

" Love I — ^love for me ! You love me, Miss Fetherstone 
— Sibyl — ^let me call you so. You love me — ^you ! '* 

Sibyl hid her face in her hands and said nothing, but 
hot tears fell fast from her eyes, and she sobbed aloud. 

" What must you think of me ! " she again said. " Was 
there ever a girl in such a position ? " 

"Ah, Sibyl, you make me so happy! Don't cry; for 
God's sake don't cry ! I love you, Sibyl ! Sibyl, I love 
you ! Do you think I could have spoken to you as I did 
if I had not felt what I said ? Sibyl, Sibyl, say again 
that you love me ! " 

She said nothing, but continued to sob. 

"Let us leave this accursed place," he said; "this 
street is not a place for you to be in. Come, come, they 
will take you for a cocotte. Come, let us go." 

" Do you think I am better than one ? " 

" Sibyl ! " 

" Ah, I should never have confessed that I loved you ; 
never, never." 

" Sibyl, I spoke of love first." 

" But you did not mean it— you were laughing, while 
I — I am crying ! " 

And the tears kept rolling down her cheeks. 
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" Let us go. I will take you home. No one shall ever 
know what has happened." 

*' Will you forget it ? Oh, promise me that you will 
forget it." 

" / forget it ; when it has made me the happiest of 
men — when it has taught me the extent of your love ! 
Ask not that, SibyL I could not forget this night." 

" You love me, then ? " 

" Love you ! Ah, Sibyl, Sibyl, can you doubt it ? " 

Sibyl looked at him in silence for a moment. The 
next they were clasped in each other's arms, and their 
lips once more touched; but this time it was hers that 
sought his. 

They said no more ; in fact, what more could they 
have said ? They walked in silence to the nearest cab- 
stand, and got into a four-wheeler, which he directed to 
go to Waterloo Place. Arrived near the Duke of York's 
Column they descended, and he paid the cabman and 
sent him away. 

He walked with her to Carlton House Terrace, and 
only left her at her own door-step. 

" Will you forgive me ? " he then said, taking her 
hand bx his. 

" Forgive you ! I love you, Edwin ; I love you ; " and 
she pressed it. 

Edwin walked straight to his chambers at the 
Albany. He walked as if in a dream. He could hardly 
yet realize the events of that night. He sat up for many 
hours trying to analyse his feelings; he hardly knew 
what to think or do; but one thing was evident — ^he 
loved Sibyl, and Sibyl loved him ! 



cnangea my laeas, vo mot call upon Lora uowes; i 
shall never be able to love Lady Juliet. 

"I am truly grateful to you for your great, your 
unheard-of, kindness ; but, Bel, I love Sibyl, and could 
never marry another, 

" Tour brother, who loves you, and wUl be 
eternally grateful to you, 

^^ Edwin.'* 

In this manner the adventure at the Argyle Rooms 
changed completely the state of affairs. If Sibyl had 
not gone there after Lord Edwin — ^if she had waited till 
the morrow to see him — Lord Belgrave would have called 
upon Lord Cowes, and Edwin would have been the 
plighted husband of Lady Juliet Standish ! 

Thus the most foolish and thoughtless actions some- 
times alter the whole course of our lives, and open for us 
a Paradise or a Hell ! 
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